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EXCEPTIONAL ABRASION RESISTANCE of new 
Hycar 1072 was first proved in laboratory test shown 
in this photo, then confirmed by field evaluation. 








Gives outstanding abrasion resistance 


INISHED parts made with 

Hycar 1072 have from four 
to ten times the abrasion resist- 
ance of parts made with typical 
nitrile rubbers. Gum tensile 
strength is unusually high. Ozone 
resistance is exceptional. 

Hycar 1072 retains its good 
physical properties at elevated 
temperatures. High hardness 
and excellent physical properties 
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GEON vinyls - 


HYCAR 1072 


can be obtained without the 
excessive loading that might 
otherwise interfere with good 
processing. 

For further information on 
properties of Hycar 1072, write 
Dept. FA-1,  B.F.Goodrich 
Chemical Company, 3135 Euclid 
Avenue, Cleveland 15, Ohio. 
Cable address: Goodchemco. 
In Canada: Kitchener, Ontario. 


HYCAR rubber and latex 





Reg. U.S Pat. Of 


Rubber» / ator 


B.F.Goodrich Chemical Company 
a division of The B.F.Goodrich Company 


Hycar 
GM 


GOOD-RITE chemicals and plasticizers 
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STAUFFER 
IS THE COUNTRY’S 
LARGEST MARKETER OF 
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What does this mean to users of Sulfur? 


It means you can get Sulfur from Stauffer plants and ware- 
houses in 14 cities from coast to coast. 


it means you can get Sulfur from Stauffer distributors in 27 
states and various points in Canada. 


It means you can get Stauffer Sulfur in 60 different grades and 
grinds from “‘Run-of-Mine”’ lump sulfur of 99.5% minimum purity 
to sulfur of 325-mesh size and 99.85% purity. 


It means you can get dispersed paste sulfur with particles of 
colloidal dimensions ...or Crystex®, the insoluble sulfur... or 
Crystex with 20% oil for minimum dusting and superior dispersion 
characteristics. 


It means you can command the techni- 
cal services of practical scientists from our 
plants who are broadly experienced in the 
application of Sulfur to industrial uses. 


it means we shall send you on request 
a 52-page brochure, “Stauffer Sulfurs,”’ 
with many illustrations, graphs and tables; 
history; methods of analysis and catalog 
sections . . . altogether, a most interesting 
and authoritative publication. 


STAUFFER CHEMICAL COMPANY 


380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, New York 
Prudential Plaza, Chicago 1, IIlinois 
824 Wilshire Boulevard, Los Angeles 17, California 
636 California Street, San Francisco 8, California 
P. O. Box 9716, Houston 15, Texas 
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McNeil Machine & Engineering Co. and a firm of Cleveland 
investment bankers have announced that they will provide 
$2,750,000 in new capital for the reopening of the Sun Rubber 
Cow. « o « The ref inanc ing program Will enable Sun Rubber to p pay 
off creditors in full and leave adequate working capital for 
operations ...T.W. Smith, Jr., who has headed Sun Rubber 

for a number of years, will continue as president (page 662). 


Stockholders of a retail furniture chain, Spear & Co., 

New York, N. Y., have approved the acquisition of the Acme- 
Hamilton Mfg. Corp. . . . However, a shareholder in Acme- 
Hamilton has obtained a restraining order barring the transfer 


of assets (page 671) 











The General Services Administration has announced that the 
government is putting up for sale its butadiene plant at 
Louisville, Ky. . . . According to GSA, the sale will be , made 
when Sealed bids are opened on February 9... . The government's 
cumulative inventory value of the plant is $30 million... 
The plant was previously put up for sale in 1953, but attracted 
no buyers (page 662). 





Goodrich has been granted a patent on diaphragms, or safety 
chambers, for use in automobile tires . . . The invention covers 
a molded rubber and fabric diaphragm, which can be inserted 

in tubeless tires to provide a second air chamber for added 
safety if air should escape from the tire... The safety 
diaphragm was invented by Clarence E. Snyder, a Goodrich tire 
engineer, now retired (page 670). 








The board of directors of Farrington Manufacturing Co., 
Needham Heights, Mass., has approved the acquisition of the 
Coated Fabrics Division of Sawyer-Tower, Inc., Watertown, 
Mass. . . - Purchase price of the acquisition, a cash 
transaction, has not been disclosed . . . This was the third 
acquisition of Farrington in 1959 (page 677). 











Firestone has announced plans for the introduction of a 
premium quality tire made of butyl rubber. .. The company points 
out that the new tire will have a premium tread depth, and a 
tread design which makes maximum use of the butyl rubber 


(page 678). 


A Common Pleas Court jury in Akron, Ohio, has returned a 
defendant's verdict in a $20,650 damage suit contending that 








tire manufacturers are liable for injuries to motorists hurt 
when tires blow out .. . The test suit was brought against 


Seiberling (page 666). 
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HUBER RUBBER 
GLAYS ARE UNI 
FORM @SUPREX | 


PARAGON & LGB 
LGP@HI-WHITE R 


For rubber reinforcing pigments, think of Huber 
J. M. HUBER CORPORATION $630 THIRD AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, N.Y. + Carbon Blacks - Clays - Rubber Chemicals 


Wise owls read Huber Technical Data. Ask to be put on our mailing list. 
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Give your braided hose high strength and low growth 
with Celanese FORTISAN-36 rayon 


Braided hose reinforced with strong Celanese 
FORTISAN-36 gives you a unique combination 
of low growth and high burst resistance—plus 
the added advantage of reduced weight. 
FORTISAN-36 rayon yarn neither shrinks nor 
stretches under the influence of heat and mois- 


ture. This means better quality control during 
processing and stepped-up performance of the 
final product. For information on Celanese 
FORTISAN-36 and its uses in industry, write to: 
Celanese Fibers Company, a division of Cela- 


nese Corporation of America, Charlotte, N. C. 
Celanese® Fortisan® 


DISTRICT SALES OFFICES: 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y.; 3179 Maple Drive, N. E., Atlanta, Ga.; 
P. O. Box.1414, Charlotte 1, N. C.; 200 Boylston St., Chestnut Hill 67, Mass.; 
15 N. Broadway, Des Plaines, Ill.; Western Merchandise Mart, Rm. 478, San Francisco, Cal. 


EXPORT SALES: Amcel Co., Inc., and Pan Amcel Co., Inc., 180 Madison Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
IN CANADA: Chemcell Fibres Limited, 1600 Dorchester Street West, Montreal, Quebec. 


Fortisan-36...a C Pelauecse industrial fiber 
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Footwear manufactured by Tyer Rubber Company, Andover, Mass. 


How to get the jump on competition 


You can’t miss with a quality product that’s got an 
exclusive feature of wide appeal. For example, con- 
sider the basketball shoes above. They offer everything 
you'd expect—sure-footed traction, light weight, good 
resilience, attractive appearance, easy washability — 
plus an “exclusive” that’s caught on fast. 

This sales-sparking ‘‘extra’”’ is a combination ankle 
support and protective guard that’s built right into 
the shoe. To produce this unique feature, a versatile 
sponge rubber compound was needed. Chosen: 
PLIOFLEX—for its unrivaled uniformity and good blow- 
ing characteristics. 


In other parts of the shoe, PLIOFLEX was used because 








GOODFYEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Plioflex —T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 


of its light color and remarkable retention of calendered 
designs. In the sole, PLIOFLEX provides outstanding 
nonslip qualities and exceptional flexibility. It also 
assures better adhesion of rubber to canvas. Through- 
out the shoe, PLIOFLEXx means long wear. And—happily 
for the manufacturer—PLIOFLEXx usually means a sub- 
stantial reduction in costs. 


If you're looking for a compound that can put your 
product on a better competitive footing, it will pay 
you to look into PLIOFLEX—now used in more products 
than any other synthetic rubber. For complete infor- 
mation, write Goodyear, Chemical Division, Dept. 
M-9419, Akron 16, Ohio. 











Out in front, because 


Photograph taken through the courtesy of Crown Rubber Company, Fremont, Ohio 


it's so well-backed 


—with PLIOLITE LATEX 


New in concept is perhaps the best way to describe 
the handsome floor covering pictured above. The idea 
is to use it first as temporary carpeting, later as per- 
manent padding under conventional carpeting. It’s 
made of durable woven cotton, permanently bonded 
to long-lasting foam rubber. The price—pennies per 
square foot. 

A vital part in turning this bright idea into a success- 
ful product was played by PLiotire LATEx 5352. This 
new synthetic rubber latex was chosen primarily 


‘ 


oe 


/spersion 
tic Rubber 


because it can be used without blending with natural 
rubber latex to make resilient, durable foam. Other 
reasons for its selection: Outstanding uniformity. 
Excellent physical properties. 


How can Puiouite Latex 5352 help you put your 
product out in front? You'll find it makes an excellent, 
economical cushioning for many products. Write for 
details and technical assistance to Goodyear, Chemi- 
cal Division, Dept. M-9419, Akron 16, Ohio. Or talk to 
your local latex compounder. 


DYYEAR 


CHEMICAL DIVISION 


rt Pliolite—T. M. The Goodyexr Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 





Choice combination: Plioflex in the package you prefer! 


Look closely at the PLIoFLEx packaging materials 
above and you'll notice that Goodyear has put some 
important “extras” into their design. Example: 
PLIOFLEX bags are distinctively marked and color 
coded for split-second identification, more efficient 
storage. Inside those 5-ply polyethylene-laminated 
bags are PLIOFLEXx bales which can be tale dusted or 
wrapped in polyethylene film—depending on your need. 


When it comes to shipping, once again—you call it. 
Bales or bags of PLIOFLEX can be shipped individually 
or in quantity on nonreturnable, no-charge wooden 
pallets. Prefer pallets? Palletized shipments come by 
truck or carload—take your pick. Bulk shipments? 


* 


i 


ex 


lored 
adiene. 


They arrive in special wnitized containers—each one 
holding 33 film-wrapped bales. 


“Seagoing Boxcars’” may speed your order from our 
Houston warehouse. This unique sea-land system 
assures prompt, economical delivery to Eastern Sea- 
board customers. Wherever you need PLIOFLEX, you'll 
find it comes safely, swiftly from one of Goodyear’s 
four strategically located supply points. And it comes 
ideally packaged for your specific purpose. More infor- 
mation on PLIOFLEXx packaging and product advan- 
tages—plus latest Tech Book Bulletins—are yours for 
the asking. Write to: Goodyear, Chemical Division, 
Dept. M-9419 Akron 16, Ohio. 


a CHEMICAL DIVISION 


Pliofiex—T. M. The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Company, Akron, Ohio 
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... light color, low viscosity 


Here is still another important new 
product of Shell synthetic rubber re- 
search —time-and-cost saving S-1509 
for closed or open cell sponge. Suggest- 
ed applications: closed cell shoe soles; 
open cell rug underlay and automotive 
sponge. 

Read the following list of advantages— 
and you will understand how new S-1509 
can save you both time and money— 


Light Color — Non-staining and non-dis- 
coloring S-1509 is excellent for white stocks 
not only because of its own inherent light 


color but also because it eliminates dis- 
coloring peptizing agents. 

Low Viscosity—S-1509 has a viscosity 
range of 30-38; it needs no breakdown and 
comes to you ready for immediate process- 
ing in sponge applications. 

No Excessive Tack—S-1509 reduces the 
tendency of compounds to stick on the 
mill roll or mold surface. 

Outstanding Physical Properties— Prop- 
erties of S-1509 stocks closely compare 
with those of plasticized high Mooney 
counterparts such as S-1502 compounds. 


Superior Mold Flow —Stocks made with 


SHELL CHEMICAL COMPANY 
SYNTHETIC RUBBER DIVISION 


P. O. BOX 216, TORRANCE, CALIFORNIA 


60 WEST SOTH STREET, NEW YORK 20, N.Y. © 1296 UNION COMMERCE BLDG., CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 
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S-1509 provide sharp design transfer from 
the most intricate mold to the finished 
product. 

Low Water Absorption — Because S-1509 
is coagulated with alum, it is recommended 
for applications which require low water 
absorption. 

S-1509 may be used to advantage in 
other products than sponge: wherever a 
combination of the above features is desired. 

Write or phone today for more detailed 
information on S-1509 or Shell’s complete 
line of general purpose rubber polymers. 
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THE OUTLOOK FOR BUSINESS IN 1960 has now taken fairly firm shape in 
the thinking of. economists in both business and government. The forecast is 
for high prosperity: The new year will see substantial—even boomy—growth. 
At times, inventory-building may get hectic. Of course, there will be some 
weak spots. But for most businessmen and consumers, 1960 will be prosperous. 
(These estimates assume that the steel strike will NOT be resumed in 1960.) 


THE BIG BUSINESS GAINS WILL COME IN THE FIRST HALF of the new year. 
Production of autos and steel will sparkle, particularly, and there will be 
some solid gains in soft goods. The second half probably will show a marked 
Slowing in the rate of upturn. Home-building will dip and the effect of the 
federal Budget surplus will show up. But there isn't likely to be a decline. 


The economy will get most of its lift from three key sources: 
eBusiness will spend $4-5 billion—15%—more on new plant. 
Inventory-building will be large, in the wake of the strike. 
The buying will give business a $10 billion shot-in-the-arn. 
eConsumers will spend 5% more in 1960, matching the gain of 
1959. Money income will rise 6% but price hikes will dilute 
this. Salaries and wages will expand; farm income will drop. 
eGovernment policies may exert some drag. Spending may rise 
$1 billion, with revenues up more. So, instead of pumping 
in billions, the Treasury will be taking some money out. 


THE ECONOMY WILL GROW BY A HEALTHY 6% DURING 1960, measuring in terms 
of Gross National Product—total output of goods and services. This will lift 
GNP to $506.5 billion for the year. The first half will see total output at 
a rate of $503 billion; in the second half, the rate will rise to $510 billion. 


LABOR RELATIONS IN RUBBER WILL BE FAIRLY CALM IN 1960—at least in 
contrast to the rough bargaining year faced by industry generally. (Some 
experts think the new year will be even stormier than 1959.) The outlook in 
rubber is different because the industry's labor contracts provide for 
reopening on wages only during 1960. Contract terms do not come till '6l. 


Thus, the explosive work=-rules issue, which is at the root 

of the deadlock in steel, won't be an element in the rubber picture 
in 1960. Already, it is an issue in the railroad negotiations 
and seems certain to figure in the bargaining that's coming 

up in aircraft and electrical manufacturing. 


Bargaining in rubber is expected to get rolling by Summer. 

Observers in Washington expect wage increases of about 10¢ 

an hour to emerge from the talks. Here's how they get its: 

e6¢ an hour is what the auto workers are due to get next 
September l—and autos are a pattern-setter for rubber. 

e2¢ an hour has already been won by auto and other unions as a 
result of increases in the cost-of-living indexes. 

°2¢ an hour in additional cost-of-living benefits is also seen 
as likely next year on the basis of expected hikes. 

Rubber workers will want as much as the other unions get. 
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PRICE INCREASES DURING 1960 WILL BE MODERATE, in the view of government 
experts. At the consumer level, they expect the over-all index to rise around 
1%%. Services—rents, utilities, medical care, transportation, etc.—wfll be 
moving up, along with clothing. Food will fall, but not as much as in 1959. 
At wholesale, hikes will average 1%, with some drops in farm products tending 
to offset the broad range of increases anticipated in industrial materials. 


There is another appraisal of wholesale prices worth noting. 
Experts at the Federal Reserve System are fearful that the 

wage settlement in steel, plus the rush to build inventories, 
may push commodity prices up much faster—at a 4% to 5% rate. 


LABOR COSTS WILL INCREASE ABOUT AS MUCH in 1960 as they did in 1959. 
Average hourly pay in manufacturing will. go up 8¢, to $2.30. In 1959, it 
rose 9¢. Several million union workers are assured of this large an increase 
under deferred compensation clauses written into contracts during past years. 
These deferred increases are expected to be the target for the rest of labor. 


THE NEW YEAR WILL BE A RECORD ONE IN CORPORATE PROFITS. Higher output, 
big jumps in sales, and an upward trend in prices will lift the net somewhat 
faster than costs. Profits before taxes may reach $54 billion, as compared 
with 1959's $48 billion. Productivity is rising and industry is likely to be 
operating at around 85% of capacity, and this will tend to enlarge margins. 


THE TIGHT MONEY SQUEEZE WILL CONTINUE FOR A WHILE—at least through 
the first half of 1960. Credit will not ease noticeably, but it probably 
won't get much tighter, either. There'll be big demands for money early in 
1960, as business tries to rebuild its inventories. But that is usually a 
period of seasonal easing, and this will greatly help the economy to get by. 


Note, however, the real possibility that the prime rate—the 
rate which banks charge their biggest and best customers.——may 
be raised in late Spring, to 54%. This, in turn, would force 
up all of the other money rates which businessmen must pay. 


SPENDING FOR NEW CONSTRUCTION WILL DIP A BIT during 1960, despite the 
expansion in the rest: of the economy. The dollar value of work put in place 
will be down about 1%, to $54.1 billion, from the $54.8 billion for all 1959. 
Costs will be higher; physical volume of work put in place will fall 3-4%. 


ePublic outlays by federal, state, and local governments will 
rise about 2% in the coming year, compared with 1959's gains 
of 10%. Biggest gains will come in institutional, sewer and 
water, and military work. Spending for roads will be about 
the same, while expenditures for public schools will decline. 
ePrivate spending will be going down 5% in 1960, mainly as a 
result of a sharp dip in outlays for housing. Tight money 
and the end of government help for low-cost homes will mean 
a @ecline in housing starts from 1.35 million to 1.1 million. 








There'll be few dips in building materials sales in 1960. 
eCement will do about as well in 1960 as it did during 1959. 
eClay products will drop a bit in sales in the coming year. 
ePaints should see sales just about matching 1959 volume. 
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Take a long look at Jefferson’s new polyethers 
and foam catalysts for the urethane industry 


Jefferson Chemical has in com- 
mercial production a line of high 
quality polyethers which you are 
urged to evaluate in your particular 
urethane processes. Currently avail- 
able are reactive intermediates in 
the molecular weight range of 400 
to 3000. In addition, diethylene gly- 
col is available for use in polyester- 
based flexible foams. 


All are made to rigid urethane 
specifications with emphasis on low 
unsaturation, low water content, low 


Ethylene and Propylene Oxides, Glycols, Dichlorides, Carbonates 


ash, low acid numbers, and con- 
trolled pH. With one or a combina- 
tion of these Jefferson polyethers in 
your formulations, desirable resili- 
ence, compression set, and compres- 
sion deflection characteristics can be 
obtained. 


Jefferson is also your best source 
for commercial quantities of 
N-methylmorpholine and N-ethyl- 
morpholine which are excellent cata- 
lysts for the preparation of flexible, 
semi-rigid and rigid urethane foams. 


Ethanolamines 


SURFONIC® Surface-Active Agents « Polyethylene and Polypropylene Glycols * Morpholine 


N-Alkyl Morpholines * Piperazine * Piperazine Salts « 
HOUSTON + NEW YORK + CHICAGO 


Caustic Soda 
LOS ANGELES 


Nony! Phenol « 
¢ CLEVELAND + CHARLOTTE - 


Still another interesting amine cata- 
lyst is N,N’-dimethylpiperazine. It 
is proving useful as a foam catalyst 
and is available in developmental 
quantities. 


Make Jefferson your partner in 
developing better urethane products. 
For complete technical information 
and samples of these new reactive 
intermediates and catalysts . . . con- 
tact Jefferson Chemical Company, 
Inc., 1121 Walker Avenue, P. O. 
Box 303, Houston 1, Texas. 
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MARKETING HEADQUARTERS 


DOMESTIC AND INTERNATIONAL HEADQUARTERS 
FOR SALES, TECHNICAL SERVICE, PUBLIC 
RELATIONS AND MARKET RESEARCH 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 
410 PARK AVENUE, NEW YORK 22, N. Y. 


EXECUTIVE OFFICES 


UNITED CARBON COMPANY AND SUBSIDIARIES 
UNITED CARBON COMPANY, INC. 

UNITED PRODUCING COMPANY, INC. 

UNITED RUBBER & CHEMICAL COMPANY 


P. O. BOX 1503, HOUSTON 1, TEXAS 


PANY, INC. 
K 22, N. Y. 


rbon Company 













PROBLEM: How can processing synthetic polymers and 
crude rubber be improved to attain FULL 
PRODUCT QUALITY? 


SOLUTION: F A C T IC E“ 






FACTICE® . . highest quality vulcanized vegetable oils 
have solved many of these problems. . 


LET US HELP YOU IN SELECTING THE TYPE FOR YOUR NEEDS 


NOTE THESE OUTSTANDING QUALITIES: _ mill and calender rolls. Improves low temperature 

Rapid incorporation rate. Facilitates pigment dis- flexibility. Prevents sweating where stocks are 

persion. Prevents the sagging of extruded goods heavy in processing oils. Good aging qualities. 

and stock contraction previous to cure. Dries out Compatible with neoprene, crude, and SBR. 

sticky compounds and prevents their adhering to FACTICE is supplied in white, amber and brown. 
Feel free to submit your problems to us. 


The STAMFORD RUBBER SUPPLY CO. ft, rcanest any time 


Stamford, Conn. 





rubber molds as-cast in ductile iron 


Many superior rubber products are now made in molds cast 
in ductile iron by Morris Bean & Co. Textured surfaces and 
complex shapes are faithfully duplicated. Often these molds 
save time and money. 

Ductile iron is an ideal material for molds in many applica- 
tions — particularly where service is rough and molds are sub- 
ject to surface damage. 

If you would like to investigate the possibilities of cast duc- 
tile iron molds, get in touch with Morris Bean & Co., Cedar- 
ville, Ohio. 
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need better protection 
for rubber goods? 





IF YOU ARE LOOKING FOR THE BEST “SINGLE PACKAGE” 
OF PROTECTION FOR RUBBER GOODS - - SPECIFY OZONO! 


To protect rubber goods against weather and flex cracking, a 
unique anti-ozonant, anti-oxidant and anti-suncheck agent, OZONO 
is now being offered to the rubber industry. 


Manufactured by a new special process, OZONO affords better 
ozone, oxygen and sun cracking protection than mixtures of com- 
mercial anti-ozonants and waxes used separately. Tests show that 
an equal degree of protection is obtained at OZONO concentrations 
at appreciably smaller costs than with the amounts of commercial 
agents normally used. 


Showing excellent protective value against heat, oxygen, fatigue 
flexing, copper deterioration and ozone cracking, OZONO is made 
in a form which simplifies its incorporation into rubber stock in an 
internal mixer or on a mill. 

Recommended for use on such stock as tire 
carcass, inner tubes, footwear, molded heels 
or soles, sundries, sponge, automotive rub- 
ber, wire insulation, tubing, and all rubber 
goods exposed to the elements. 


OZONO - - - another triumph from Beacon Research 


An experimental sample is yours by request 
on company letterhead - - write to 


BEACON Chemical Industries, Inc. 


33 RICHDALE AVENUE, CAMBRIDGE 40, MASS. 
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Since MAY, 1955... 


1. Our capacity has increased from 49,000 long tons to 95,000 
long tons per year. In 1960 our capacity will be 125,000 long 


tons per year — an increase of 155°/o. 


2. Our share of the domestic S.B.R. market has increased 


from 5.6°/o to 7.9°/o of the total — an increase of 41°/o. 





3. Our sales position in the rubber industry has advanced 


from 7th to sth place. 


SALES OFFICES: HARTFORD, CONNECTICUT +« ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
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9 From the 4th Report of Attorney General on 
competition in the Synthetic Rubber Industry. 
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For your part in making this possible, we 
express our sincerest thanks and appreciation! 


Our pledge is to continue: 


good service, 
= improved packaging, 


CRCC 


RUBBER & CHEMICAL uniformity of product, 
CORPORATION ~ 2 


superior product quality, 


and accelerated Research and Development activity. 


WEIL RUBBER & CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


Phone Elgin 5-5655 P.O. Box 2591, Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS « AKRON, OHIO « PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA 








EXPORT DEPT.: 11 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 4, N.Y. 








® Maximum Hose Strength and 


Flexibility 


® Minimum Hose Expansion 
under High Pressure 
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New Lock Stitch" Reinforcement 
for Automotive and Industrial Hose 
at 1,000 FEET PER HOUR 
with the FIDELITY Vertical Knitter 


Knit rayon, cotton, nylon—all natural or syn- 
thetic yarns on rubber hose extrusions in continuous 
lengths; at speeds up to 1,000 feet per hour. 
Fidelity’s new lock stitch method of hose reinforce- 
ment assures the positive resistance to expansion 
under pressure, required for today’s automobile 
radiator, windshield wiper, gasoline and heater hose, 
as well as other types of industrial rubber hose. 
Hose is strong and flexible, adhesion is better . . . 
diameters are uniform . . . expansion is restricted. 


Electrically controlled Fidelity Hose Reinforcement 
Knitters are setting new standards for quality hose 


Designers and Builders of y ore tent F PEHMON iletiiess 
FIDELITY MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 


3908-18 FRANKFORD AVENUE, PHILADELPHIA 24, PA. 





CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: W. J. WESTAWAY CO., LTD., HAMILTON, ONTARIO, CANADA 
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production and economy never before possible with 
conventional Braiding machines. The Fidelity 
method utilizing less floor space, completely elim- 
inates costly rewinding, treating and drying opera- 
tions . . . takes yarn direct from 10 pound cones— 
requires no special package. 





Learn for yourself why Fidelity Hose Reinforcement 
Knitters have been the choice of the world’s fore- 
most Rubber and Plastic Hose Manufacturers for 
nearly 25 years. Write for Catalog HRA... or 
visit our Philadelphia showrooms and see a Fidelity 
in operation. 

*Patented 

U. S, Patent #2,788,804 
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TY-PLY “BN” 


For bonding nitrile rubbers 


TY-PLY “UP-RC” 


Two-coat adhesive system 
for bonding natural rubber 
and SBR compounds 


TY-PLY “UP-BC” 
Two-coat adhesive system 


for bonding butyl rubbers 


TY-PLY “‘S” 
For bonding Neoprenes 


TY-PLY “Q” or “3640” 


The single-coat system for 
bonding natural and SBR 
compounds 


MARBON CHEMICAL 
WASHINGTON 






Clean the metal surface by degreasing; then sandblast, 
pickle, or buff. 


(2) Wipe the rubber surface with a suitable solvent. 


Stir MARBON TY-PLY, using whichever type fits your 
particular application. 


4) Apply an even coat of TY-PLY to the cleaned metal 
surface. Allow to dry. 


5) Assemble and cure. 


Easy-to-use, low cost TY-PLY—the recognized leader in 
the rubber-to-metal adhesive field—is the real solution to 
your bonding problems. Your best buy from every point is 
one of the TY-PLY adhesives, for use with natural and 


synthetic base rubbers and neoprene. 


Write today for complete information. 


MARBON | 
CHEMICAL 





WEST VIRGINIA 
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CARE a caiegh fo wa 


GeMmifo-ve 


assures cleaner 
in-plant 
operation 


New steam-whipped Gentro-Jet black masterbatch 
minimizes the use of free black in your plant. This means 
cleaner in-plant operation ... lower maintenance 
cost... higher profit and increased employee morale. 
For complete information on the amazing qualities 


of Gentro-Jet. .. write or call today! 


GENTRO-JET BLACKMASTERS OFFER: 


Improved tread life in tires « 
Faster processing - Savings in 
shipping, storage and handling” 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 
Chemical Division - Akron, Ohio 


Chemicals for the rubber, paint, paper, textile, plastics and other industries: GENTRO SBR rubber 
GENTRO-JET b/ack masterbatch © GEN-FLO styrene-butadiene /atices * GEN-TAC viny/ pyridine 
latex © GENTHANE po/yurethane e/astomer * ACRI-FLO styrene-acrylic /atices © VYGEN PVC resins 

and compounds «© KURE-BLEND TMTD masterbatch © KO-BLEND /nso/ub/e su/fur masterbatch 
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IRON OXIDES 
YWILLIAMS 


Kubber Pigment hechnology at ite best 
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by Melvin Nord 


Reclaiming Latex Foam Rubber Scrap 


U. S. Patent 2,892,216, issued June 30, 1959 to 
Robert N. Steel and assigned to United States 
Rubber Co., describes a method of reclaiming 
foamed or cellular expanded or blown scrap, and 
converting it into a form in which it is bound into 
a continuous mass by a cured polyurethane 
elastomer. 

As shown in the diagram, a 70 per cent by 
weight solution of an uncured polyurethane inter- 
mediate in methyl isobutyl ketone, to be utilized 
as a spray solution, is charged to a spray supply 
container (10) while connected by a line (11) to 
a suitable source of compressed air, the arrange- 
ment being such that the solution could be sprayed 


























from the nozzle of a spray gun (12) connected to 
the tank. The spray gun is mounted adjacent to a 
mixing device (13), comprised of a feed hopper 
(14) and a longitudinally extending cylinder (15) 
constructed of wire screening. A mixing screw 
(16) extends through the cylinder and is rotated 
by driving means (17). 

Shredded, vulcanized latex foam rubber scrap 
(18) is fed to the hopper (14), and is advanced 
through the mixing cylinder (15) by the action of 
the rotating screw (16). At the same time, the 
solution of uncured polyurethane intermediate 
contained in the tank (10) is sprayed by the spray 
gun (12) through the cylindrical screen (15) 
onto the sponge rubber crumbs (18) as they are 
advanced through the mixing chamber. To lower 
the viscosity of the spray solution and thereby 
facilitate the spraying operation, the spray solu- 
tion supply tank may be heated to a suitable 
temperature, e.g., 160-170° F., by suitable heat- 
ing means. 

As the sprayed crumbs emerge from the deliv- 
ery end of the mixing device, they are deposited 
on a conveyor belt (20), which proceeds hori- 
zontally beneath a series of transverse spreader 
bars (21) that serve to spread the treated foam 
rubber crumbs out into the form of a uniform 
mat (22). The belt (20) is preferably made of a 
laminate of glass fibers and polyester resin; it is 
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ALEXANDRIA 
AMSTERDAM and 

ANTWERP 

aemur 

BUENOS AIRES 

‘COPENHAGEN | 

GOTEBORG 
HAMBURG 


HAVANA : 
uaceievene Wherever Rubber or Plastics are used 


KOBE : there is a MUEHLSTEIN office or 





LISBON 
LONDON agent nearby to better serve you. 
MANILA 
MELBOURNE 
MEXICO, D.F. 
MILAN REGIONAL PLANTS AND 
OSAKA OFFICES: WAREHOUSES: 
OsLo 
PARIS @ AKRON @ AKRON 
SANTIAGO : @ BOSTON @ BOSTON 
STOCKHOLM @ CHICAGO @ CHICAGO 
TANGIER @ LOS ANGELES @ INDIANAPOLIS 
' 7 @ TORONTO @ JERSEY CITY 

@ LONDON @ LOS ANGELES 


€ Co. 


me / iC emcee 





“MUEHLSTES. 


60 EAST 42ND STREET NEW YORK 17, Ne Ys 
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WEATHERING 
LIGHT AGING 


RUBBER PRODUCTS 


can be determined 


with SPEED and ACCURACY in 


ATLAS-OMETERS 
WEATHER-OMETER ° 


A constant volume of 
air at a controlled tem- 
perature in the heavily 
insulated cabinet, main- 
tains uniform predeter- 
mined specimen tem- 
peratures regardless of 
variations in room 
conditions. 

Automatic control of 
humidities up to dew 
point is available as 
optional equipment. 

All automatic controls 
are located on the front 
panel of the Weather- 
Ometer directly above 
the door of the test 
chamber. 

Both horizontal and 
vertical testing is available. Shallow containers are used for 
semi-liquid materials and vertical panels for solid materials. 

Source of radiation is two Atlas enclosed viclet carbon arcs. 

Complete technical information on the DMC Model and 
other Weather-Ometers is contained in the new Weather- 
Ometer catalog. Copy on request. 


FADE-OMETER ° 


The Atlas Fade-Ometer has world-wide acceptance as 
the standard machine for testing the action of sunlight 
on materials. 

A wide range of industrial products are tested daily in 
Atlas Fade-Ometers to determine the deterioration of 
materials due to the action of sunlight. 

From 21 to 126 samples, depending on size, can be 
simultaneously exposed to the light of the Atlas Enclosed 
Carbon Arc. Temperature is controlled automatically and 
humidity is furnished by evaporation from a constant water 
reservoir. Operation of the Fade-Ometer is completely 
automatic, permitting the machine to be left in continuous 
24-hour operation. 

The Carbon Arc Lamp in the Fade-Ometer produces radia- 
tion at the sample similar to sunlight, both as to intensity 
and spectral distribution. , 

If your product is subject | ~ 
to deterioration by sunlight | 
our engineers, with over a | 
quarter of a century of ex- | | 
perience in predetermining | 
the fading of materials, 7 
can help you. Catalog with © 
technical information on ™ 
request, il f. 


ATLAS ELECTRIC DEVICES 








ed 


COMPANY 





4114 N. Ravenswood Ave., Chicago 13, Ill. 


Manufacturers of accelerated testing equipment for over a quarter 
of a century. 


OMETERS FADE-OMETERS 
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perforated with numerous small holes or other 
similar openings in order to permit vapors and 
gases to pass through. After the treated crumbs 
have been spread out on the first belt (20), they 
pass into contact with a second similar belt (24) 
placed immediately above it and spaced from it 
by a vertical distance which is equal to the desired 
thickness of the final sheet. This spacing is such 
that the loose rubber crumbs are appreciably com- 
pressed at this stage. 

The two moving belts (20 and 24) with the 
compressed layer of treated crumbs (22) sand- 
wiched between, then pass into an oven (26) 
within which an atmosphere of live steam is main- 
tained at a temperature of about 212° F. Upper 
and lower guide rolls (27 and 28) maintain the 
desired spacing of the upper and lower belts, 
while the steam passes through the perforations in 
the belts into the mass of treated foam crumbs. 
The speed at which the conveyor belts are ad- 
vanced is such that the treated foam rubber crumb 
is exposed to the steam for about 10 or 15 
minutes. 

As a result of this treatment, the polyurethane 
intermediate acquires a substantial amount of cure 
by the action of the water on the available iso- 
cyanate groups in the intermediate. At the same 
time, carbon dioxide is generated by the chemical 
reaction, so that the resulting polyurethane elas- 
tomer is spongy. The cured elastomer forms a 
strong, integrating network which permeates and 
surrounds the latex foam rubber particles, adher- 
ing firmly to them, so that the sheet (22) takes the 
form of a continuous integral mass, which may be 
wound up into a roll (30) as it comes from the 
machine. The roll may be dried subsequently to 
remove residual moisture and any remaining 
organic solvent. 


Rubber Containing Metal Oxides 


U. S. Patent 2,898,391, issued August 4, 1959 
to Ernest Wagner and Hermann Westlinning, 
assigned to Deutsche Gold- und Silber-Scheidean- 
stalt vormals Roessler, describes a method for 
using metal oxides as the reinforcing filler for 
natural rubber. 

It is known that finely divided, pyrogenically 
produced metal oxides such as silica, alumina and 
titania, formed in a flame by the hydrolysis or 
oxidation of the corresponding metal halide at 
elevated temperatures, are excellent reinforcing 
agents for natural rubber. However, when any one 
of these is used alone, difficulties are caused. 
When silica is used, the compound is extremely 
stiff and hard, as well as scorchy. When alumina 
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SILICONE NEWS from Dow Corning 


Cut Rejects; Lower Costs! 













Dow Corning Silicone Mold Lubricants 
Assure Quick, Clean, Easy Unloading 


Recent field reports indicate more and more tire molders are standardizing 
on Dow Corning silicone release agents to assure perfect performance 
every time. That means clean release without sticking; sharp surface 
details . . . tires that look their very best. 


Economical to use, these silicone mold lubricants cut mold cleaning time 
down to almost nothing and at the same time increase mold service life, 
keep rejects to a minimum, and speed production. Applying Dow Corning 
silicone mold lubricants is a snap . . . spray into intricate grooves, or 
wipe onto smooth surfaces. 


Whatever the fabrication problem—from releasing green tires to lubri- 
cating Bag-O-Matic bladders—there’s a Dow Corning silicone lubricant 
that’s effective, economical and easy-to-use. Available in different forms, 
too: water-dilutable emulsions, solvent soluble fluids, greaselike com- 
pounds, stable dispersions. 


You can’t find better release agents for 
rubber and plastic products than Dow 
Corning Silicones. Get more facts now. 


Write Dept. 9201. 





ATLANTA BOSTON CHICAGO CLEVELAND 
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CUTS REJECT RATE .. . giant tires 

release easily and surface details are perfect 
. no costly reject problem here thanks to 

heat-stable Dow Corning Silicones. 


For the Rubber Industry . . . In other 
areas of the rubber industry too, Dow 
Corning Silicones have proved to be time 
and money savers—as electrical insulation 
for mill and mixer motors; as anti-adhesive 
coatings for bags, containers and interleav- 
ing; as heat-resistant paints that also resist 
weathering and corrosive atmospheres; as 
lubricants for ball bearings; and as 
Silastic® gums and bases for compounding 
silicone rubber stocks to meet severe 
requirements. Write for more information. 





EASILY APPLIED 


Dow Corning 
silicone mold lubricants can be sprayed 
easily to reach tiny openings, and assure 
clean, easy release. 


Dow Corning CORPORATION 


MIDLAND. MICHIGAN 


DALLAS LOS ANGELES NEW YORK WASHINGTON, D. Cc. 


Pee 











DAVIS-STANDARD 
thermatic| Die | 








Patented 
DAVIS -STANDARD 


Division of FRANKLIN RESEARCH CORPORATION 
1@ WATER STREET, MYSTIC, CONNECTICUT 








Licensee in EUROPE and the STERLING 
AREA — Fawcett, Preston & Co., Ltd., 
Bromborough, England. 

CALIFORNIA, OREGON and WASHING- 
TON — C-L Chemical Products Co., P.O. 
Box 3043, Santa Ana, California. 
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or titania are used alone, their bulk weights in- 
crease the weight of the compound to an objec- 
tionable extent. 

In the present process these difficulties are 
avoided by using silica with alumina and/or 
titania. The oxide must be very finely divided, i.e., 
in the particle range below 50 millimicrons. 


Nitroso Compound for Butyl Rubber 


U. S. Patent 2,895,937, issued July 21, 1959 to 
Francis P. Baldwin and Samuel B. Robison, 
assigned to Esso Research & Engineering Co., 
describes a process for heat-treating butyl rubber 
with an aromatic nitroso compound. 

It has been found that butyl rubber can be 
tremendously improved in_filler-reinforcement 
properties if it is first subjected to reaction with 
small amounts (e.g., 0.5-3.0 per cent by weight) 
of a mono- or polynuclear aromatic nitroso com- 
pound, such as paranitrosophenol or o-nitroso 
cresol. The reaction may be carried out at 260- 
310° F. in a conventional rubber mixing mill. 


Other Patents of Interest 


Inventor or 
Subject Assignee Patent No. Date 
Silicone supple- Ellis H. 2,891,923 6/23/59 
mented fillers Phreaner et al 


and rubbers 


Low-hysteresis United States 2,891,924-6 6/23/59 
processing of Rubber Co. 


rubber 

Extrusion United States 2,892,212 6/30/59 
apparatus Rubber Co. 

Tire building The Arm- 2,893,467 7/ 7/59 
apparatus strong Rubber 


Co. 


Rubber draft W. H. Miner, 2,893,571 7/ 7/59 
gears Inc. 
Tire casings Compagnie 2,894,555 7/14/59 
Generale des 
Establissements 


Michelin 
Rubbery diene Diamond 2,894,926 7/14/59 
synthetic Alkali Co. 
elastomer 
Rubbery The B. F. 2,894,929 7/14/59 
compositions Goodrich Co. 


reinforced with 
fibrous silicon 
dioxide 





Copies of any patents, including those described 

here, are available from the Commissioner of 

Patents, Washington 25, D. C., for 25 cents each. 
Do not send stamps. 
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Ameripol Hubber colors kitchens at a profit 


These attractive housewares are made of Ameripol Rubber—a type that 
is supplied-in such uniform light color that the manufacturer saves substantially 
by reducing the need for adding expensive pigments. 

The Ideal Rubber Products Company, Brooklyn 7, New York, chooses Ameripol 1708 
to meet its strict requirements for uniformity in color and physicals from shipment to 
shipment. Also, Ideal reports this polymer simplifies 
their compounding and molding operations. 

If you make or use rubber products, check Goodrich-Gulf for the latest in 
developments. Also check us for preferred service, technical 
assistance, packaging to cut handling costs and shipment from convenient 
warehouse stocks. Contact Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 


1717 East 9th Street, Cleveland 14, Ohio. 


cp Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. __ (i 


FROM 
GOODRICH- 
GULF 


















Look alike, used for 
similar products. 
But Ameripol 1708 
costs 7% less 
than low-oil 1703. 





Can you make this 


h GOST 
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Poeeeeeeeeseeeceeeeeeceseens If you are now using a low-oil SBR for molded and extruded goods you can 


rt tle amt insecsomnad cut costs by switching to Ameripol 1708 (37/2 part oil). Tests show physical 





properties compare favorably, color excellent, processability improved. 


One of the most widely used oil- 
extended SBR rubbers is 1703. Thus 
this polymer was selected as a “‘con- 
trol’ in laboratory tests to determine 
the advisability of switching to lower- 
cost Ameripol 1708, a higher-oil-level 
HIGHER-OIL counterpart of 1703, in typical com- 
pounds. Comparative tests show that 
AMERIPOL you can switch to Ameripol 1708 and 
1708 obtain much the same physicals (im- 


EASIER TO PROCESS proved in some respects). The tests 


: were made in Goodrich-Gulf’s Sales 
= ~ = - Plastograph Comparison ; 
minuTes manures Service Laboratory on a typical low 
eeeeeseeeve4eeeeeeeeeeeeeeee 
cost mat compound. The data here 


may help guide you to a substantial 
RECIPES USED FOR COMPARISON OF 1708 AND 1703 


The two polymers 1703 and 1708 were substituted for each other, part for part, 


cost reduction. Ask your Goodrich- 





in the typical low cost mat recipe given below. All other ingredients were held Gulf sales representative for com- 
constant. ° ° 
The compounded stocks were tested for Mooney scorch at 280°F and the plete information. 
cured compounds (5, 10 and 15 min. at 310°F for tensile, elongation, 100% and 
200% modulus and hardness 
1703 1708 
Polymer 100 100 t 
Zinc Oxide 5 5 
Stearic Acid 1 1 
Sunproof Wax 2 2 lJ4/ 
Cumar MH 2% 10 10 
Circolite Oil 10 10 THE PREFERRED RUBBER 
Clay 150 150 
Whiting 150 150 
Titanium Dioxide 5 5 
Benzothiazyldisulfide 2 2 
DPG 1 1 
Sulfur — 3 
440 440 





Tensile Strength, psi. 


700% Modulus, psi. 
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Tensile Strength, psi. 


700% Modulus, psi. 
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Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals. Inc. 





BREAKTHROUGH 


FOR THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


LOW COST IRRADIATION 


DYNAMITRON ACCELERATOR 


FEATURES 10 TIMES MORE 
PRODUCT THROUGH-PUT... 
SAME CAPITAL INVESTMENT 


TYPICAL LOW COST IRRADIATION APPLICATIONS 


FOOD — for preservation and spoilage reduction 


DRUGS — “‘cold sterilization” of antibiotics, surgical 
supplies and human tissue for transplant 


RUBBER — vulcanization at a fraction of the time and cost 


PLASTICS — cross-linking for increased temperature 
resistance, strength, insulating properties and 
chemical inertness 


CHEMICALS — initiating and increasing catalytic reactions 
PETROLEUM — “cracking” of crudes—higher yields 


ELECTRONICS —- semi-conductive material research and 
improvement of wire coatings 


RESEARCH — basic research, higher yields, faster data 
accumulation 
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This entirely new concept in high voltage particle accelerators 

has broken the radiation ‘‘cost barrier.’’ RDI’s technological 

advance features compactness, reliability, minimum maintenance 
and operating expenses, and low capital cost 

per kilowatt of radiation energy. 


RDI has constructed one of the largest radiation facilities in 
the country for the purpose of demonstrating practical 
industrial and military applications. 


Dynamitron models are available from 0.5 Mev. to 3.0 Mev. 

in power ranges from 742 Kw. to 30 Kw. For specific information 
on individual models and processing costs for your industry, 
write today to Application Engineering, Dept. K. 


RADIATION TION DYNAMICS, INC. 
Pi | TES 
Westbury Industrial Park 


*$4,000 PER KILOWATT OUTPUT Westbury, Long Island Cn 


** PATENTED 











HERE'S HOW WITCO-CONTINENTAL PROTECTS 


YOUR CARBON BLAGK pots 


THROUGH 


Quicker, More Dependable Shipments * Unmatched Care in Packaging 





Outstanding Loading and Stacking Techniques * Faster, Cleaner Unloading and Handling 


CARBON BLACKS... PRODUCED AND HANDLED 


Only Witco-Continental gives carbon blacks such _ sales office city for ex-warehouse customers. For 
kid-glove treatment in packaging and shipping. outstanding service and personalized attention on 
There’s no compromise on quality and no compro- __all your carbon black orders...be sure to specify 
mise on service. Facilities are maintained in every | W1irco-CONTINENTAL. 


There’s less chance of Improved packing and better palletizing are achieved 
shipping delay with through specially built bag-shaping machines. You 


Witco-Continental car- choose the type of bag you want. 
bon blacks. We print mag = 

your purchase order 
number, code or pigment 
number, type of black 
and other information, 
on every bag. Result is 
easier inventory, check- 
ing and handling. 














Valve bags mean better 
unit loading, cleaner 
warehousing, faster and 
easier handling. Witco- 
Continental’s exclusive 
patented valve filling 
machines insure greater 
uniformity of outside bag 
dimensions. 
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When carbon blacks leave 
Witco-Continental plants, you 
can be sure they’re in good 
condition. We photograph 
each shipment after loading 
as a check on correct and 
damage-free stacking. These 
photographs, with specially 
designed loading diagrams 
attached, are then sent to you 
as your check on shipping 
conditions. 





7 


If you prefer shipment by hopper car, Witco- 
Continental traffic control system means that 
you can get same-day information on the 
Special car liners prevent interlocking of bags and protect them from whereabouts of your shipment from your 
each other and from the sides of cars or trailers. Convenient disposable local sales office. There are 113 carefully 
pallets facilitate handling, yet eliminate storage or return costs. maintained hopper cars ready to serve you. 


x° WITCO CHEMICAL COMPANY, Inc. 
>?/ CONTINENTAL CARBON COMPANY o) 


wJ 


122 East 42nd Street, New York 17, N. Y. 


Chicago + Boston « Akron «+ Atlanta + Houston + Los Angeles « San Francisco 
London and Manchester, England 








PROTOX 26 


£265 baie Oxia 


t 8 bags pe 
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It's pelleted! : 
It saves dollars! 


You will save on unloading costs. You will save on storage costs. You will save on proc- 

essing costs. 

PROTOX-267 bulks about half that of conventional zinc oxides. A 50-pound bag occu- 

pies less than 1 cubic foot of space. It flows freely ...can be weighed out faster. Long 

before the pigment enters your processing operation you can start counting your savings. 

But the most important savings come from PROTOX-267’s faster incorporation and 

dispersion in rubber. The unique coating* of zinc propionate on the pigment particles 

makes for rapid and thorough dispersion. There are no aggregates ... no undispersed 

pigment ... no spotty cures. 

And keep in mind . . . PROTOX-267 is a member of the HORSE HEAD line of zinc 

oxides, That also makes it the most uniform zinc oxide you can buy. st HED PROD 
Do you have the 24-page booklet on PROTOX zinc oxides? It’s chock-full of facts every WoRs UCT: 5 


rubber chemist and purchasing agent should know. A post card will bring you a copy. 
*U.S. Patent 2,303,330 


THE NEW JERSEY ZINC COMPANY 


160 Front Street - New York 38, N. Y. 
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ADAMSON UNITED | 


PRECISION 






i S)6W CALENDERS 





OO 


Whether the project calls for supplying all mills, 
calenders, presses and associated machinery for a 
completely new and modern rubber or plastics 
plant, or a single unit for a new process, you'll 
find Adamson United equipment offers the most 
efficient design and up-to-date operating features 
for today’s production requirements. Our full line 
of modern rubber and plastics calendering equip- 
ment is an outstanding example. 


Adamson calenders are skillfully engineered for 
production of close tolerance, high quality mate- 
rial at high speed. Standard sizes range from 
8” x 16” laboratory models to large production 
units with rolls measuring 36” x 92”. Various types 
include 2, 3 and 4 rolls; vertical, 120 degree, 


———— 


% 


PRESSES 


AUTOCLAVES 


inverted-L, Z-type, cascade, inclined and others. 
The unit illustrated is a 3-roll, 120-degree, con- 
necting gear-type calender equipped with roll 
crossing. Adamson calenders are also available 
with such precision operating features as roll 
bending, zero clearance, flood lubrication, drilled 
rolls, anti-friction bearings and pinion-stand drive. 


With a complete line of accessory equipment for 
continuous processing, Adamson United is pre- 
pared to handle any rubber or plastics calendering 
problem you may have. Our engineering staff is 
at your service —to recommend the unit best 
suited to your needs, or to develop special equip- 
ment to meet your specific requirements. Write 
or call for complete details — without obligation. 















ADAMSON UNITED 


GOAMPAN Y 
730 CARROLL STREET, AKRON 4, OHIO 


o Subsidiary of United Engineering and Foundry Company 
Plants at Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, Wilmington, Y 










gstown, Canton 
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DESIGNERS AND BUILDERS OF BASIC MACHINERY FOR THE RUBBER, PLASTICS AND PLYWOOD INDUSTRIES 
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Mr. Cuimco Says.. f\ 





A CLIMCO LINER | 
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Climco Liners last longer because of their 
non-sticking quality, increased tensile 
strength and lasting flexibility. 


In addition to reducing fabric purchases, 
Climco Liners also cut production costs — 
because they separate perfectly from the 
stock, down-time due to stock adhesions is —— 
eliminated. Tackiness of the stock is pre- 
served, gauges are more easily maintained 

and latitude in compounding is enlarged. 
There is no lint or ravelings with Climco 
Liners and they can be stored horizontally 

if desired. 


Since 1922 Climco Processed Liners have | ILLUSTRATED 
proved their worth to the rubber industry. LINER BOOKLET 
Give them a trial in your plant. a pro erp — 
better service from liners, 
Write for your copy now. 


THE CLEVELAND LINER & MFG. CO. 
5508 Maurice Ave. « Cleveland 27, Ohio, U.S.A. 
Cable Address: “BLUELINER” 


CLIMCO 


PROCESSED LINERS 
Serving the Industry Since 192] 
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Cabot’s “Mixed-Shipment” plan is the most convenient, 
most economical way to order carbon black ever devised 


Sound like exaggeration? It isn’t. Here’s how you save with Cabot’s cost-cutting ‘“‘mixed-shipment”’ plan: 

1 By buying in mixed carloads or truckloads, you pay only economical carload prices 2 You pay lowest 
possible freight rates ‘3 You maintain better inventory control —purchases can be planned more economi- 
cally, with no oversized inventories required. And there’s still another important benefit: optimum flexibility. 
Cabot makes more different grades of carbon black than anyone in the world. For this reason, Cabot can offer 





you the widest variety of money-saving combinations from which to choose. Your Cabot representative can 


work out a plan customized to your requirements. 
ot call him today? 
ye Seal a t cAgor | GODFREY L.CABOT, INC. 
125 HIGH STREET, BOSTON 10, MASSACHUSETTS 


COLUMBIAN... 


precise production 
every step of the way! 


Product performance is the proof that Columbian’s precise 
production methods are outstanding... provide carbon blacks 
that meet your most rigid requirements. Every Columbian 
black is produced under the most exacting production controls 
...to deliver the utmost in quality...to perform flawlessly 
every step of the way. Get the complete story...today! 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 
380 Madison Avenue, New York 17, N. Y. 
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COLUMBIAN HAS A CARBON BLACK FOR EVERY NEED 
STATEX® 160 SAF Super Abrasion Furnace 
STATEX 125 ISAF Intermediate Super Abrasion Furnace 
STATEX R HAF ue Abrasion Furnace 
STANDARD MICRONEX® MPC Medium Processing Channel 
MICRONEX W6 EPC Easy Processing Channel 
STATEX B FF Fine Furnace 
STATEX M FEF Fast Extruding Furnace 
STATEX 93 HMF High Modulus Furnace 
STATEX G GPF General Purpose Furnace 
FURNEX® SRF Semi-Reinforcing Furnace 





AUTOMATION IN ACTION- Mammoth production requirements are met by this giant automated press which 
was developed by the Erie Foundry Company of Erie, Pennsylvania. It is equipped to turn out 1200 forgings an hour, 
requires Only a single operator, and can outproduce a crew operating a hand-fed unit two or three times. Designed for the 
high volume forging of such parts as connecting rods, gear blanks, auto and tractor valves, stem pinions, ring gears, track 
links and wheel hubs, this masterpiece of engineering has a capacity of 2500 tons and weighs about 320,000 pounds. It 
swings into action when driven by this efficient Poly-V®M Section belt powered by a 250 H.P. motor. The belt, 18” wide 
(48 ribs), 301” long, was made by Manhattan Rubber Division of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, New Jersey, 
employing Mount Vernon fabrics. 

This is another example of how fabrics made by Mount Vernon Mills, Inc., and the industries they serve, are serving 
America. Mount Vernon engineers and its laboratory facilities are available to help you in the development of any new 
fabric or in the application of those already available. 


UNIFORMITY 
Makes The 
ane ount |/ernon ills, ine. TURNER HALSEY 
In Industrial ? A LEADER ! IN u TRIAL xTiIiu ; a 
Fabrics ye goo eos oe 


Main Office and Foreign Division: 40 Worth Street, New York, N. Y. 
Branch Offices: Chicago * Atlanta * Baltimore * Boston * Los Angeles 
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NE oenomeran serie (aia erememacitilenanervicliricle Meme marae cou i minal 
triple-zone rayon/nylon calendar line as shown here — the moment of ebaathe) 
Kam CemetlSeotberlatesomesamesleselastwmesarerllatirielcl meleteiacltisutlactele an tnexorable 
CaLMO eRe eh at Moma aiaaullany me miuriltic aver temilalemacaadley 

This unique new process line — highly advanced in operation and control 
— performed at startup, and after a brief two-week testing and minor adjust- 
ment period exploring the multiple operating possibilities, went into full-time 
production at 60 ypm. 

Ceasar telecatericcemelowlsiraucl llc mecemeamieiamemictaa'lol lle 
rule with Litzler fabric treating lines and units. “Our plant engineer reports 
that the unit has operated very satisfactorily since the time of its installation’ * 

CMe se herramacliletaccemerlaprticliric( Ne main itiy) (caasirCaiem. came lil alco 
express our satisfaction at the way it is working and at first results’*... are 


ia’ pical judgements of owners *Photostatic letter copies on request 


C.A.LITZLER CO., Inc. 


SOUND ENGINEERING FOR TOMORROW'S PRODUCTION 


1817 BROOKPARK RD. CLEVELAND 9, OHIO CABLE “CALITZ” 
EXPORT REPRESENTATIVE: GILLESPIE & CO. OF N. Y., 96 WALL ST., NEW YORK 5, N.Y. 


LICENSED Be S le M enbau A.G Soc. Alsacienne de Constructions M jue WaNehis & Platt, Ltd 
FABRICATORS 8 Hersfe ern Paris, France M hester, Engtand 
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Jan. 20. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Engineers Club, 
Dayton, Ohio. 

Jan. 21. National Bureau of Standards, 
Division of Organic and Fibrous 
Materials, Lecture Series on High 
Polymers, Materials Testing Labor- 
atory, Washington, D. C. 

Jan. 21. Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Joint Technical Meeting 
with the Society of Plastics Engi- 
neers, Ruby Foo’s Restaurant, Mont- 
real, Quebec, Canada. 

Jan. 22. Philadelphia Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Poor Richard 
Club, Philadelphia, Penna. 

Jan. 25-28. Plant Maintenance & En- 
gineering Show, Convention Hall, 
Philadelphia, Penna. 

Jan. 25-28. Thirteenth International 
Symposium on Modern Methods in 
Analytical Chemistry, Coates Chemi- 
cal Laboratories, Louisiana State 
University, Baton Rouge, La. 

Jan. 27. Second Annual Symposium on 
High Speed Testing, Sponsored by 
Plas-Tech Equipment Corp., Somer- 
set Hotel, Boston, Mass. 

Jan. 28-29. American Rocket Society, 
Solid Propellants Conference, Prince- 
ton University, Princeton, N. J. 

Jan. 29. Akron Rubber Group, Tech- 
nical Symposium, Sheraton Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. 

Jan. 29. Chicago Rubber Group, Tech- 
nical Meeting, Furniture Club, Chi- 
cago, Ill. . 

Jan. 30-Feb. 3. National Automobile 
Dealers Association, 43rd Annual 
Convention, Sheraton Park Hotel, 
Washington, D.C. 

Feb. 1-5. American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, Committee Week, 
Hotel Sherman, Chicago, IIl. 

Feb, 1-5. Instrument Society of Amer- 
ica, Instrument and Automation 
Conference and Exhibit, Sam Hou- 
ston Coliseum, Houston, Texas. 

Feb. 2. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

Feb. 2-4. Society of the Plastics Indus- 
try, 15th Reinforced Plastics Division 
Conference, Edgewater Beach Hotel, 
Chicago, Il. 

Feb. 4-6. American Society for Metals, 
Metals Conference, Fairmount Ho- 
tel, San Francisco, Calif. 

Feb. 5. Akron Polymer Lecture Group, 
University of Akron, Akron, Ohio. 
Feb. 5-7. Boston Rubber Group, Ski 
Weekend, Bartlett Hotel, Bartlett, 

N. H. 

Feb. 9%. Association of Consulting 
Chemists & Chemical Engineers, 
Luncheon Meeting, Hotel Shelburne, 
New York, N. Y. 
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Feb. 9. Washington Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Department of 
Commerce Auditorium, Washington, 
. Fa od 

Feb. 11. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plas- 
tics Group, Technical Meeting, Van 
Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Feb. 12-13. Southern Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Shamrock Hilton 
Hotel, Houston, Texas. 

Feb. 14-18. Hobby Industry Associa- 
tion, American Trade Show & Con- 
vention, Sherman Hotel, Chicago, Ill. 

Feb. 17. Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
Plant Tour, Modern Industrial Plas- 
tics, Dayton, Ohio. 

Feb. 18-19. American Society for Qual- 
ity Control, Textile Division, Annual 
Conference, Clemson House, Clem- 
son, S. C. 

Feb. 19. Connecticut Rubber Group, 
Technical Symposium, Waverly Inn, 
Cheshire, Conn. 

Feb. 21-24. American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers, National Meet- 
ing, Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta, Ga. 

Feb. 25. National Bureau of Standards, 
Division of Organic and Fibrous 
Materials, Lecture Series on High 
Polymers, Materials Testing Labora- 
tory, Washington, D. C. 

Feb. 26. Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Ladies’ Night Dance, Vic- 
toria Hall, Montreal, Quebec, Can- 
ada. 

Feb. 29-March 4. Pittsburgh Confer- 
ence on Analytical Chemistry and 
Applied Spectroscopy & Exposition 
of Modern Laboratory Equipment, 
Penn-Sheraton Hotel, Pittsburgh, 
Penna. 

March 1. Los Angeles Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Biltmore Hotel, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 

March 4. Akron Polymer Lecture 
Group, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 

March 6-11. Tenth International Toy 
& Trade Fair, Hotel Statler Hilton, 
New York, N. Y. 

March 7-16. American Toy Fair, Hotels 
New Yorker and Sheraton-Atlantic, 
New York, N. Y. 

March 9-11. Instrument Society of 
America, Temperature Measurement 
Symposium, Deshler-Hilton Hotel, 
Columbus, Ohio. 

March 10-13. Pacific Automotive Show, 
City Auditorium, Denver, Colo. 

March 11. Chicago Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Furniture Club, 
Chicago, Til. 

March 14-18. National Association of 
Corrosion Engineers, National Meet- 
ing, Dallas, Texas. 


March 17. National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Division of Organic and Fibrous 
Materials, Lecture Series on High 
Polymers, Materials Testing Labora- 
tory, Washington, D. C. 


March 17. Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Technical Meeting, Queen’s 
Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 


March 18. Boston Rubber Group, 
Technical Meeting, Somerset Hotel, 
Boston, Mass. 

March 24-25. Textile Research Insti- 
tute, Annual Meeting, Hotel Com- 
modore, New York, N. Y. 

March 25. New York Rubber Group, 
Spring Meeting, Henry Hudson 
Hotel, New York, N. Y. 

March 29-31. American Society of Me- 
chanical Engineers, American Power 


Conference, Sherman Hotel, Chi- 
cago, Iil. 
March 30-31. Plastics Institute Con- 


ference on Polymeric Progress, Wil- 
liam Beveridge Hall, London Uni- 
versity, London, England. 

March 30-April 1. Canadian Tire Deal- 


ers Association, Annual Meeting, 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
April 1. Akron. Polymer Lecture 


Group, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 

April 3-6. National Toy Show, Morri- 
son Hotel, Chicago, II. 

April 3-8. Sixth Nuclear Congress & 
Exhibit, New York Coliseum, New 
York, N. Y. 

April 5-14. American Chemical So- 
ciety, 137th National Meeting, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 7. Rhode Island Rubber Club, 
Spring Meeting, Pawtucket Country 
Club, Pawtucket, R. I. 

April 8. Akron Rubber Group, Tech- 
nical Symposium, Sheraton Hotel, 
Akron, Ohio. 

April 8-9. Society of the Plastics In- 
dustry, 17th Western Section Con- 
ference, New Riviera Hotel, Palm 
Springs, Calif. 

April 9-26. Fourth Osaka International 
Trade Fair, Osaka, Japan. 

April 14. Fort Wayne Rubber & Plas- 
tics Group, Technical Meeting, Van 
Orman Hotel, Fort Wayne, Ind. 

April 18-19. Conference on Automatic 
Techniques, Sheraton Cleveland 
Hotel, Cleveland, Ohio. 

April 19. Association of Consulting 
Chemists & Chemical Engineers, 
Forum Meeting, Hotel Shelburne, 
New York, N. Y. 

April 20. Quebec Rubber & Plastics 
Group, Technical Meeting, Queen’s 
Hotel, Montreal, Quebec, Canada. 
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PURITY THROUGH RESEARCH! 
why Royce Zinc Oxides work where others fail 


A\nalyses of Royce Zinc Oxides show that they have the highest purity of 
any Secondary Zinc Oxides, with: 


e More than 99% pure Zinc Oxide. 

e Up to four times less Soluble Salts. 

e Less Copper, Lead, Sulphur and Cadmium. 
PRICED TO GIVE YOU MAJOR SAVINGS! With their high purity, 
Royce Zinc Oxides work in numerous critical applications where a// other 
Secondary Zinc Oxides fail . . . give you premium quality performance with 


savings of many hundreds of dollars a carload. Produced under close laboratory 
control . . . consistently uniform from lot to lot; DELIVERED ANYWHERE 


WITHIN 48 HOURS. 


Consult us, or your nearest Royce Rep- 
resentative for latest oxide information. 


OY Manufacturers of Chemicals for Industry 
CHEMICAL COMPANY /CARLTON HILL, NEW JERSEY 


H. M. ROYAL, INC. MOSS-MAYFIELD, INC. CHEMICALS & PIGMENTS CORP. 
SALES AGENTS: 689 PENNINGTON AVE. SECOND NAT'L BLDG. 227 CALIFORNIA ST. 

TRENTON. N. J. AKRON 8. OHIO NEWTON 58. MASS. 

EX 6-9176 BL 3-9103 BI 4-3966 
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Shown here is one of 13 completely equipped 
new laboratory units which Neville has recently 








built as part of a move to bolster basic research. 
New products are born here—old ones improved. 


New Neville Research And Service Facilities 
Mean Better Products For You 


When Neville Chemical Company 
built its unique office building and 
research center on Neville Island in 
Pittsburgh, it did so with its custom- 
ers in mind. It placed all research, 
technical service, general administra- 


tion, sales and even a pilot plant 
under one roof for quick communica- 
tions and good coordination. This adds 
up to better and faster service for you. 

Technical facilities were greatly en- 
larged and divided into four basic 


sections . . . Technical Service, Re- 
search, Process Development and 
Laboratory Service. In the last three 
departments, Neville scientists and 
technicians are constantly striving to 
find new polymers and chemicals to 
increase the ability of Neville prod- 
ucts to improve those of its custom- 
ers. In addition, these departments 
are concerned with the development 
of new processes, pilot plant studies 
and analytical research. Through the 


efforts of this group, Neville developed 
the country’s first commercial process 
for the production of high purity In- 
dene and Indene derivatives. 

The Technical Service Department 
spends a large measure of its time in 
technical assistance to our customers. 
Whether their products are rubber 
goods, coatings, floor materials, ad- 
hesives or any other, Neville studies 
them for application with our prod- 
ucts and for possible improvement. 
The people in Technical Service pride 
themselves on often solving problems 
before customers are aware of their 
existence. 

Neville’s thirteen completely new 
and modern laboratory units function 
alike for basic research, process devel- 
opment, technical service, laboratory 
service, and isolating new chemicals 
or polymers. The laboratories are ar- 
ranged in a continuous double line 
with the advanced design pilot plant 


at the end. Thus, when new polymers 
have been discovered and studied, 
they subsequently proceed from one 
step to the next and continue down 
the hall to the pilot plant where the 
commercial feasibility of manufacture 
is established. In addition to this, the 
Quality Control Laboratories, which 
maintain separate quarters in the 
plant, are constantly at work check- 
ing to be certain that every Neville 
product will conform accurately to 
specifications. 

Much of the benefit of Neville’s 
new facilities could not be readily 
translated into customer profit were 
it not for the work of the technical 
representatives. These highly trained 
men act as liaison between your plant 
and the new Neville Island Center. 
You will find it pays to ask a member 
of this technical service staff to visit you 
and bring your formulation problem 
back to the laboratories for solution. 





In the basic research department of Neville’s new 
center, scientist takes a reading from a new Chroma- 
tograph to separate and determine chemical compo- 
nents. Not shown is an advanced new infra-red 
spectrophotometer for even closer identification. 


Key men in translating Neville’s new facilities to 
better service are its corps of technical representa- 
tives. One member of this highly-trained field staff 
is shown here assisting a customer. 


NEVILLE CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Pittsburgh 25, Pennsylvania 


Plants at Neville Island, Pittsburgh, Pa., 
and Anaheim, California 


In a room with specially controlled humidity and temperature, an 
Instron Testing Machine determines the tensile, modulus, elongation 
and flexual strengths of basic materials from 4 Ib. to 10,000 Ib. load. 


o 
A 
see Rae 


Under constant use at Neville is a Weather-O-Meter in which samples of 
rubber goods, coatings and many other products undergo aging under 
accelerated weather conditions. 


Resins — Coumarone-iIndene, Heat Reac- 
tive, Phenol Modified Coumarone-indene, 
Petroleum, Styrenated, Alkylated Phenol 
* Oils — Shingle Stain, Neutral, Plasticiz- 
ing, Rubber Reclaiming * Solvents — 2-50- 
W Hi-Flash*, Wire Enamel Thinners, 
Nevsolv* * High Purity Indene. 


*Trade Name 
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UNIFORMITY 


Current Polymers 


When you buy ASRC polymers, you get full assurance of the 
same high quality from shipment to shipment. 


EASE OF PROCESSING 
You get easier, smoother, more rapid processing with all ASRC 
polymers. You benefit from lower power costs, superior physi- 
cal properties. 
CONVENIENT LOCATION 
Situated at the “hub” of the rubber market, ASRC is within 
overnight trucking distance of most key points. 
FAST SERVICE 
Shipments are expedited at ASRC through prompt, personal 
attention to your orders. Faster delivery can be assured by 
placing your orders by telephone, telegram or teletype. 


It Pays to Rely on ASRC 


COLD 
ASRC 1500 
ASRC 1502 
ASRC 1503 
ASRC 1507 
ASRC 3105 
ASRC 3106 
ASRC 3110 


COLD OIL 
ASRC 1703 
ASRC 1708 
ASRC 1712 
ASRC 1713 


HOT 
ASRC 1004 
ASRC 1006 
ASRC 1009 
ASRC 1018 
ASRC 1019 
ASRC 3014 


Data sheets and test samples upon request. 


CLASS 
Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 


Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 
Staining 

Non-Staining 


Staining 

Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 
Non-Staining 


SHSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSSCSE 


AMERICAN SYNTHETIC RUBBER CORPORATION 


500 Fifth Ave., New York 36, N. Y. 
Akron 8, Ohio © Chicago 3, Ill. © Fremont, Ohio 
Plant and General Offices: Louisville |, Ky. 
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_..AND $0 IS THIS 


It’s your job to make a profit... to help write rubber checks like the 
second one. That’s why we think you might want to know more about 
Di-cup®, Hercules dicumy] peroxide. Di-cup is one of the most versatile 
vulcanizing agents to be developed since sulfur and it may offer both 
processing and cost saving advantages. We'd like to tell you more 

about how Di-cup might meet your specific requirements. 


Why not write to Hercules for our latest technical bulletins. 


Oxychemicals Division, Naval Stores Department 


HERCULES POWDER COMPANY 


900 Market Street, Wilmington 99, Delaware 











TOE TO HEEL... 


SYNPOL synthetic rubber, made by TExus, fits all kinds of footwear needs— inside and out 
...indoors and out. And it also fits many footwear manufacturing needs, such as the need 
to keep costs down. And the need for lighter, brighter footwear colors to blaze the way to 
1960 market leadership. For this, rExus makes the lightest, whitest synthetic rubber grades 
to meet your requirements. 

Most important, sYNPOL fits the vital need for top quality. Specifying uniform and 
rigidly tested syNPot is like taking out an insurance policy...that your footwear will stand 
up anywhere as highest quality merchandise! Send now for complete technical information. 





SYNPOL FITS! 


WHICH SYNPOL FITS YOUR NEED? 


HOT-TYPE These original SBRs give easy processability, 
POLYMERS 1006 1061 10098 are exceptionally light colored. 


For manufacturers who require the special ; 
COLD TYPE 1502 1551 properties and quality offered by 
cold-type polymers. 


cOLD 1703t 1707* 1708* Offers the superior properties of cold polymers 


OIL-EXTENDED : 
POLYMERS 8200* 8201** at substantial economy. 


Varying degrees of oil extension—{25 parts, *37.5 parts, **50 parts 


TEXAS-U.S. CHEMICAL COMPANY 


260 Madison Avenue, New York 16, N.Y. - MUrray Hill 9-3322 
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quality engineering puts 
efficiency into Shaw machines 


The cost-cutting performance of every Francis Shaw machine and its 
thorough dependability are the result of long experience and unvarying 
high standards of engineering in every detail of manufacture. 

Close-limit accuracy and rigorous inspection during manufacture 
guarantee to the user a consistently high quality output from Francis 
Shaw equipment. 




















PLASTIC EXTRUDER 
Fine temperature 
control is a vital fea- 
ture of Francis Shaw 
extruders. All electric heating in 
separate zones is provided, each zone 
being separately controlled by pro- 
portioning instruments. A wide 
range of screw and die designs is 
available for the production of piping, 
sheeting, sections and the sheathing 
and insulation of cables. 

Extruder sizes from 1” to 12”. 














CALENDER. A comprehensive range of Francis 
Shaw Calenders is available for the processing of 
all rubber and plastic materials. Flood Lubri- 
cation and hydraulic roll balancing available on all production 
sizes. Roll Bending can be fitted as an additional refinement. All 
sizes available from 13” x 6” to 92” x 32”. Two-, Three- and 
Four-Bow! Designs. 













INTERMIX. A robust, high efliciency Heavy Duty § 
internal Mixer for mixing plastic compounds at 
- lower-than-normal temperatures. It is supplied 
with steam heating for plastics and other materials, and the 
exclusive rotor design ensures consistent high quality mixing. 


QUALITY ENGINEERING FOR QUANTITY PRODUCTION 


Francis Shaw are available for the design, manufacture, 
and installation of a wide range of processing equipment 


FRANCIS SHAW & COMPANY LIMITED MANCHESTER 11 ENGLAND 
TELEPHONE EAST 1415-8 TELEGRAMS CALENDER MANCHESTER TELEX 66-357 


LONDON OFFICE 22 GREAT SMITH STREET SWI PHONE ABBEY 3245 GRAMS VIBRATE LONDON TELEX 2-2250 


FRANCIS SHAW (GANADA) LTD GRAHAMS LANE BURLINGTON ONTARIO CANADA 


TELEPHONE NELSON 4-2350 TELEGRAMS CALENDER BURLINGTON GNTAMO 
. 0 
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PRINTING PRESS ROLLERS 
that make perfect impressions over and over again 


Processors of printing and coating rollers and their 
customers know from experience that THIOKOL Poly- 
sulfide Rubber has the stand-up quality needed for all 
kinds of printing. In lithography, can coating, textile, 
metal and plastic transfer—where high solvent action 
of special inks, thinners and dyes is ever present— 
rollers made with THIOKOL Polysulfide Rubber keep 


CHEMICAL CORPORATION 


780 NORTH CLINTON AVENUE * TRENTON 7, NEW JERSEY 


in Canada: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., 
Elmira, Ontario 


®Registered trademark of the Thiokol Chemical Corporation for its liquid 
polymers, rocket propellants, plasticizers and other chemical products. 
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putting out the perfect impression over extended 
periods of time. 


In scores of industrial applications where rubber is 
constantly exposed to degrading elements, THIOKOL 
Polysulfide Crudes provide long, trouble-free service 
at low cost. For full information, use the coupon. 


. FOR MORE INFORMATION: Mail coupon to Dept. 11, Thiokol 
' Chemical Corporation, 780 N. Clinton Ave., Trenton 7, N. J. 


Gentlemen: Please send me available data on 
' THIOKOL Polysulfide Crude Rubber. 


Firm 





Street 
City. Zone. 





State 





Your Name. 











An expanding field for your special skills . . . 


DEVELOPMENT OF ADVANCED 
PROCESS CONTROL SYSTEMS 


IBM’s newly formed Advanced Systems Development Division 
offers assignments in the development of automatic computer 
control systems and application concepts. 


A new division has been established by IBM to develop advanced 
concepts and techniques in the design and application of computer 
systems for new fields. This new division represents an interesting 
opportunity to work with newly developed technologies. The entire 
division is engineer-oriented; its sole purpose is to develop new 
systems and services to be marketed in several years by IBM. One area 
of immediate interest is the achievement of advanced systems and 
concepts for the automatic control of industrial processes of all types. 


Careers are available to engineers, scientists, and mathematicians with 
experience in the process industries: 


chemicals - petroleum - metals - utilities . paper - rubber 


Knowledge and skill is required in two or more of the following areas: 


e process design or operation 

e mathematical model building 

e data handling and data processing 
e control engineering 

e instrumentation 


Qualifications: Advanced degree in Science, Engineering, or Mathe- 
matics and related experience . . . plus the ability to work well with 
a wide variety of industrial personnel. To extend your present abilities, 
training in process control and computer application will be available. 


ADVANCED SYSTEMS DEVELOPMENT DIVISION I 3 M 
® 


Please write, outlining your qualifications and experience, to: 
Mr. T. E. Burns, Dept.717M, IBM Corporation 

Advanced Systems Development Division 

2651 Sprang Bivd., Yorktown Heights, New York 
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¢ News in Brief 


SUONOUEAUOENNAL ONL THALES = 


VOTD OAT EAT EH OON en eEA eT 


> A four-page bulletin describing the 
process by which high frequency sound 
waves impart intense scrubbing action 
¢o solutions to speed precision cleaning, 
has been released by Oakite Products, 
Inc., New York, N. Y. Ask for Service 
Bulletin No. 16A. 


» Stewart Bolling & Co., Inc., Cleve- 
land, Ohio, reports that it is developing 
a line of plastic extruders with elec- 
trically heated barrels which have 
exceptional temperature control fea- 
tures obtained from heating elements of 
unique design. 


& Union Carbide Consumer Products 
Co., a division of Union Carbide Corp., 
New York, N. Y., is marketing a rubber 
lubricant which is designed to make 
some of the nastiest jobs in service 
stations and garages easier and faster. 
The lubricant, called Prestone Rubber 
Lubricant, penetrates dirt and removes 
squeaks in rubber bushings. 


> Availability of several additional 
types of packing has been announced 
by Fibrous Products Division of Union 
Asbestos & Rubber Co., Bloomington, 
Ill. The new packings include: inter- 
locking braided asbestos; cotton, jute 
and ramie; fiax; and a broadened line 
of duck and rubber. 


> Kaumagraph Co. has moved its New 
York office to 5106 Empire State Build- 
ing, 350 Fifth Avenue, New York, 
N. Y. 


& A six-page, two-color brochure on 
the uses of carbon dioxide for low 
temperature environmental testing, has 
been issued by the Pure Carbonic Co., 
a division of Air Reduction Co., New 
York, N. Y. The brochure describes, 
with photographs and diagrams, the 
four principal methods used in industry 
today. Specify form ADPC 44. 


> Product and application data on the 
complete family of RTV silicone rubber 
compounds is available in a 12-page 
bulletin published by the Silicone 
Products Department, General Electric 
Co., Waterford, N. Y. The bulletin, 
designated CDS-170A, contains up-to- 
date information on product properties 
and daia for RTV compounds 20, 40, 
60, 90 and new silicone rubber sponge. 


» The 1959-1960 edition of “Products 
of The Dow Chemical Company” has 
recently been issued. This 44-page com- 
pilation jists the properties and uses of 
some 375 industrial, pharmaceutical, 
and agricultural chemicals currently 
produced by Dow. In addition, the 
catalog features an expanded section 
on plastics and coating products. Copies 
are available from Dow Chemical Co., 
Midland, Mich. 
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= Soviet 
Rubber 
Technology 


Annual Subscription Price . . . $50. 


Sowiet 
Rubber 
Technology 








(Half-price to all teaching and 


non-profit institutions). 
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Typical articles published: 





A cover-to-cover translation of the monthly 
Russian rubber journal, “Kauchuk i Rezina”. 
Preghired by the Research Association of Brit- 
ish Rubber Manufacturers, in collaboration 
with Maclaren and Sons, Ltd. Distributed ex- 
clusively by Rubber Age in the Western 
Hemisphere. Deals with the efficient use of raw 
material, the automation of manufacturing 
processes in the rubber industry and improve- 
ments to the design of tires and industrial 
rubber goods. Articles describing the most 
important chemical research of interest to the 
rubber industry are also included. 


Ways of effecting further economies in the construction 
of plant for the synthesis of raw rubber and other 
organic compounds. 

Changes in the properties of unvulcanized rubber stocks 
during processing. 

Two-stage method of preparing homogeneous rubber- 
reclaim stocks in a rapid mixer. 

Electron-microscope study of rubber stocks and their 
main constituents. 

Synthesis of trans-1, 4-polyisoprene. 

Action of ionizing radiation on cable rubbers. 

Properties of stocks and vulcanizates based on bromi- 
nated butyl rubber. 

The compatibility of polyisoprene with other types of 
rubber and the effect of this compatibility on bond 
strength. 

Efficiency of the zinc salt and disulfide of trichlorthio- 
phenol in reclaiming rubbers by the neutral method. 

Low-temperature copolymers of butadiene—1,3 and 2 
—methyl—5—-vinylpyridine as general purpose rub- 
bers. 

Preparation of vulcanization accelerators in pellet 
form. 
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| DISTRIBUTED EXCLUSIVELY IN THE WESTERN HEMISPHERE BY RUBBER AGE 
SAAN CNA 


To: RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st Street, New York, N.Y. 
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Although it has been obvious in recent 
years that Soviet rubber technology and re- 
search is very vigorous and highly advanced, 
it has been extremely difficult because of the 
language barrier for those in Western coun- 
tries to follow the technical progress being 
made there. This, in spite of the fact that the 
Russian rubber journal is a prolific source of 
original literature on the subject. 





Now, however, through the cooperation of 





the British Government and the Research As- Please enter my subscription for ...... copies of SOVIET 
sociation of British Rubber Manufacturers, RUBBER TECHNOLOGY, for one year (twelve issues) be- 
cover-to-cover translations of “Kauchuk i ginning with the .... tee eee ee issue. I enclose $50. 
Resina,” the Russian rubber journal, are for each one year subscription. ($25 for schools or non-profit 
available on every single issue. eayieations) 
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ACCELERATORS AND 
VULCANIZING AGENTS 


METHYL THIRAM, ETHYL THIRAM— Versatile 
primary accelerators, activators, vul- 
canizing agents for Hevea, SBR, 
nitrile, butyl rubber. Retarders for 
Neoprene GN. 


METHYL ZIRAM, ETHYL ZIRAM, BUTYL ZIRAM— 
Active ultra accelerators and acti- 
vators for Hevea, SBR and nitrile, 
especially for latex and wire 
compounds. 


ETHYL SELERAM—Extremely active 
ultra accelerator for continuous 
vulcanization wire compounds and 
butyl rubber. 


mmm ETHYLAC®— Primary accelerator for 
Hevea, SBR and nitrile compounds. 
Provides good scorch time and rapid 
vulcanization. Excellent delayed 
action activator for thiazoles and 
sulfenamides, in both Hevea and 
SBR compounds. 


DIPAC® —Sulfenamide-type primary 
accelerator for natural and 
SBR rubber. Exceptionally long 
delayed action followed by rapid 


see Pennsalt oreo 


VULTAC®—Vulcanizing agents and 
resinous-type plasticizers for a 


for rubber chemicals RecA 
ANTIOXIDANTS 


PENNOX® A— Alkylated diphenylamine 
general purpose antioxidant for dry 
rubber and latex. 





For compounding data and more detailed 


descriptions, write for a copy of our 40-page 
PENNOX® B, C, D—Nonstaining, non- 


In Rubber Chemicals Catalog, S-156. ai 
: : ee iscoloring hindered bisphenol 
.F Industrial Chemicals Division, antioxidants for Hevea and SBR 
PENNSALT CHEMICALS CORPORATION, | vulcanizates and raw SBR polymer. 
in 3 Penn Center, Philadelphia 2, Pa. 


See our complete listing in Chemical Materials Catalog 


Industrial Chemicals Division Pennsalt 


SALES OFFICES: AKRON ® CHICAGO ® DETROIT © NEW YORK 


ae 
PHILADELPHIA © PITTSBURGH ® ST. LOUIS Chem ica = 


PENNSALT CHEMICALS OF CANADA LTD., OAKVILLE, ONTARIO 
ESTABLISHED 1850 





AIRCO COMPANY INTERNATIONAL, NEW YORK 
MARTIN, HOYT & MILNE, SAN FRANCISCO ® LOS ANGELES 
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The severe, ill-fitting ‘“‘envelope”’ bathing cap of former days 
is outmoded. Imaginative styling has taken over, to create a 
crown of beauty out of new polymers. 


Beauty—in and out the swim 


To achieve the cooling whites and becoming pastels the 
designer wants, compounders choose TITANOX® white titanium 
dioxide pigments. TITANOX-RA in particular has really put 
white and tinted stocks in the swim. 


There’s rutile or anatase titanium dioxide white pigment in 
the TrITANOX line for any rubber or plastic composition. Our 
Technical Service Department will be happy to help you 
select the proper one. Titanium Pigment Corporation, 111 
Broadway, New York 6, N. Y.; offices and warehouses in 
principal cities. In Canada: Canadian Titanium Pigments 
Limited, Montreal. 


TITANIUM PIGMENT CORPORATION 


SUBSIDIARY OF NATIONAL LEAD COMPANY 
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by Kenneth J. Soule 


Diamonds Everyone? 


The recent announcement by the General Electric 
Co. that they are in large scale commercial production 
of artificial diamonds was widely reported in all sorts 
of news media. These included technical magazines, 
semi-scientific journals, various trade periodicals, and 
the daily newspapers. 

Disclosure was also made of the process involved, 
which up to this time has been kept secret by United 
States Government request. The method employed con- 
sists of heating, under high pressure, some form of 
carbon sandwiched between layers of a metal catalyst 
and contained in a pyrophyllite capsule. The preferred 
carbon is graphite, although carbon blacks, sugar, char- 
coal, or a carburizing compound may be used. For the 
metal catalyst any one of eleven metals is satisfactory. 
These are chromium, cobalt, iridium, iron, manganese, 
nickel, osmium, palladium, platinum, rhodium and 
ruthenium. 

The heat required, 2200° to 4400°F., is obtained by 
passing an electric current through the capsule assem- 
bly, which at the same time is being subjected to a hy- 
draulic pressure of between 800,000 and 1,800,000 
pounds per square inch, Diamond production takes 
place within a matter of a few minutes. The diamonds 
produced are generally very small, about 1/10 of a 
carat in weight, which puts them in the microscopic 
class. However, this size is excellent for use in grind- 
ing and polishing wheels used widely in industry. Since 
the artificial stones are in general superior to natural 
diamonds previously employed, they will find a wide 
market, even at a price of about $6500 per pound 
(approximately the same figure, incidentally, as that 
charged for the natural variety.) 

As far as the United States makers of industrial grind- 
ing and cutting wheels are concerned, the great news 
implicit in the G-E achievement is two-fold; first, the 
fear of being cut off from the vitally important Euro- 
pean source of industrial diamonds by war or other 
catastrophe is gone forever and second, the De Beers 
Consolidated Mines monopoly on industrial diamonds 
appears ended. No longer will it be necessary for grind- 
ing wheel manufacturers to travel to Europe, hat in 
hand, virtually begging for the stones with which to 
make their important product. 

There is also one other angle to the G-E synthetic 
diamond story which may rise up to plague some of 
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you men with acquisitive or demanding wives or sweet- 
hearts. It is widely stated that “diamonds are a girl’s 
best friend.” This may or may not be true, but in any 
case, many of the ladies (bless °em), seem to think that 
the trinkets are rather nice to have around. 

Now, let’s assume your particular girl friend reads a 
short news note that the long-standing monopoly of 
natural diamond supplies has been shattered by the spec- 
tacular discovery of a way to make artificial diamonds 
in quantity—equal to and in many ways better than 
the naturally mined type. What happens?... She at 
once leaps to the conclusion that the new diamonds 
will be a great deal cheaper than the old ones, and 
therefore, you can now surely afford to buy her a 
Queen-sized stone. Q.E.D. You are in large trouble 
unless you have a super-duper answer immediately on 
tap. Which is why I consider it my duty to brief you 
as promptly and concisely as may be. 

The fact is that at present (and perhaps for many 
years to come) it will not be possible to make gem- 
sized diamonds by the G-E process. The largest now 
produced are much smaller than the head of a common 
pin, and are thus a mite too tiny to look well on the 
3rd finger of the left hand or in any bauble designed 
for feminine display. So if your gal believes you when 
you tell her this but still wants a sparkler, maybe you 
can sell her on the idea of a “simulated diamond.” I 
don’t know what the material is, but it is claimed in the 
advertisement to “bear an incredible resemblance to 
the real thing,” and to have lasting brilliance. 

Anyhow, here’s the best of luck to you! 


Mechanical Upgrading 


A novel method of purifying rock salt, by mechan- 
ically removing impurities which it may contain, has 
just been developed and patented by the International 
Salt Co. Previously such cleansing was accomplished 
by selective crushing and screening, but at best it was 
expensive and rather unsatisfactory. 

According to the new modus operandi (covered by 
U. S. patent 2,907,456) the crude rock salt, after pre- 
liminary crushing, goes through a hopper into a rotating 
drum. Inside the drum is a battery of infrared lamps 
which serves to heat up the moving material. Common 
salt (sodium chloride) crystals are transparent to in- 
frared heat waves, while this is not true of the impuri- 
ties common to rock salt, such as shale, dolomite, etc. 
As a result the rock salt remains quite cool as compared 
to the rock impurities mixed with it. 

The heated material is next discharged onto a fast 
moving conveyor belt, which has been surface coated 
with a heat-sensitive adhesive. Since the rock salt is 
relatively cool, it does not stick to the adhesive coat- 
ing but drops off the moving belt into a waiting re- 
ceptacle. However, the rocky impurities are hot enough 
so that they adhere to the thermoplastic belt coating 
long enough to take them past the place where the rock 
salt fell off, and they themselves fall off or are brushed 
off into other containers. 

International is said to be of the opinion that the 
basic process may have widespread usefulness in many 
other industries, and in diverse separation problems. 
Obviously, the question of fitting the proper thermo- 
plastic belt coating to the particular type and kind of 
material being handled is something which will have 
to be worked out individually for each operation. The 
patent, mentioned above, names several possible ad- 
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As Soule Sees It (Cont'd) 





hesives which could perhaps be used. These are based 
on sundry resins such as styrene polymers, thermoplas- 
tic terpene resins, and various cumars. The method of 
applying the thin adhesive coating to the surface of the 
belt can, of course, be accomplished in several different 
ways. These might include brushing or spraying from 
either a solvent solution, or with a hot-melt compound. 
Transfer coating of a hot-melt material is also a possi- 
bility. 

In any case, the method appears to be an ingenious 
means of licking a stubborn problem which has been 
bothering the salt people for a long time. And it may 
well be that the basic idea will prove to be a life saver 
for puzzled experimenters in other industries. 


Loyalty Oaths 


Newspaper headlines recently have blared forth the 
fact that 16 United States Colleges have refused to al- 
low their students to accept low-interest government 
loans in protest against an accompanying loyalty oath 
requirement. However, if the complete articles are 
carefully read, we find that 1,370 other schools here 
paritcipate in the program and that they and their stu- 
dent borrowers are proud and happy to deny in writing 
any Communist leaning or affiliation. 

In affairs of this sort, it is difficult to understand why 
the heads of even 1.16 per cent of the colleges should shy 
away from a simple declaration that they are not mem- 
bers of any organization seeking to overthrow the gov- 
ernment of the United States, by force or violence. 
Nevertheless, since these educators have raised the issue 
themselves, it is no-more than fair to point out to par- 
ents, whose children are enrolled in any of the schools in 
question, that the mere possession of several advanced 
degrees is no guarantee of sound or unmuddled think- 
ing. At times, pink has been the favorite color of cer- 
tain spokesmen for institutions of higher education, 
while others were smugly sanctimonious, or were seek- 
ing publicity by any and all means. 

When the youngesters themselves are given the privi- 
lege of an unpressured vote, we are confident that no 
one will need to worry about their clear thinking or 
their unquestioned allegiance to their country. 


Up in the Air 


The present resurgence of interest in balloons as a 
means of conveying men and scientific instruments into 
outer space probably stems from their simplicity and 
comparatively low cost as contrasted with other types of 
space experimentation. Although there have been a 
number of reported experiments involving plastic bal- 
loons, those which have achieved the widest interest and 
publicity fall into two general classes. The first is that 
in which the object of the experimental ascension was 
to reach a great enough height into the stratosphere to 
permit a clear view of the planet Venus, unhampered by 
the heavy layers of the earth’s atmosphere. The first 
such attempt in 1959 took place near Paris, France, in 
April, when Dr. Andouin Dollfuss reached a height of 
about 39,000 feet in a hermetically sealed aluminum 
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gondola pulled upward by 105 hydrogen filled rubber 
weather balloons attached to it in clusters along a 1500 
foot nylon cable. The balloons were approximately 10 
feet in diameter at take-off, but were expected to ex- 
pand to 33 feet in diameter at high altitudes. Unfor- 
tunately, too many of the spheres burst in flight pre- 
venting the hoped-for 82,000 foot elevation to be 
reached. 

Another Venus-studying expedition, originating in 
South Dakota and winding up in Kansas, in late No- 
vember had better luck. In this attempt, Commander 
Malcolm Ross and Dr. Charles B. Moore reached a 
height of 13 miles in their plastic balloon, and were 
able to study the planet through a 16-inch telescope, as 
well as to make a number of very satisfactory photo- 
graphs during the six-hour flight. Evidence was found 
of the presence of water in the atmosphere around 
Venus. This presumably would make possible the ex- 
istence of life on that planet. 

The second class of massive balloon experiments in- 
volves enormous plastic spheres one hundred feet in 
diameter. These are made of mylar 0.0005 inch thick, 
coated with a vapor-deposited skin of aluminum 0.0001 
inch thick. Launching is to be accomplished by 
means of a rocket, and inflation at 1000 miles or so 
above the earth will result from the expansion of the 
four pounds of water ballast under the space vacuum. 

The purpose of putting several of these huge spheres 
in orbit is to have them serve as backdrops from which 
radio and television waves can be bounced off and re- 
ceived at stations on the ground. If this proves prac- 
tical, long distance or even around the world trans- 
mission of radio and TV would no longer need to de- 
pend on cables and towers, but could proceed in straight 
lines between the reflecting balloons. At present, the 
relay stations must be relatively close together since 
the signals cannot: be transmitted around the curvature 
of the earth. 

The first of these enormous balloons was launched 
by a rocket from Wallops Island, Va. in late October 
to test the blast-off and launching procedures. The 
sphere, at a height of about 250 miles above the earth, 
provided an unforgetable spectacle for the thousands 
from Maine to South Carolina who witnessed its bril- 
liant passage through the evening skies, during its half 
hour life. No radio or TV signal tests were made with 
this preliminary test balloon, but the National Aero- 
nautics and Space Administration is asking scientists in 
all other countries to join the United States later in the 
year in a world-wide attempt to test the practicability 
of this type of global communication. 

Sounds like a project worthy of Jules Verne, at his 
imaginative best. (Whether or not jamming of such 
broadcast is possible by unfriendly operators, or 
whether the hodge-podge of “Westerns” cluttering up 
the air waves will be understood by our far Eastern 
friends remains to be seen. At any rate, if you see a 
lot of new “stars” specding around through the heavens 
some night this year, don’t call out the police. It is most 
likely that it will just be Walt Disney and Wyatt Earp 
getting into the act by launching their own solar bill- 
boards. ) 
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FLASTICIZER 


Say, Mister, Pepton 2: cizer WU help with your 
processing problems. 
e Superior plasticizing action at high mastication 
temperatures. 
* Odor-free for worker comfort. 
¢ Powdered for greater ease of handling. 


¢ Maximum effectiveness in both natural rubber and SBR. 


By the way, why don’t you contact your Cyanamid Rubber 
Chemicals representative for samples and technical information. 





AMERICAN CYANAMID COMPANY 
Rubber Chemicals Department - Bound Brook, N.J. 
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RUBBER TRENDS 


by The Economist Intelligence Unit, Ltd. 


Each issue reports on 


® The World Balance 


RUBBER TRENDS is a quarterly bulletin 
for all those concerned with rubber, whether 
as a manufacturer, dealer or producer. The 
bulletin provides regular analysis of the @ Trends in Consuming Countries 
main factors affecting the supply and con- 
sumption of both natural and synthetic rub- 
ber. It does not duplicate information @ General Notes 
already available elsewhere; the emphasis 
throughout is on long term studies of rub- 
ber trends. 


@ Market Reports 


® Statistics 


Plus Two Special Features 


RUBBER TRENDS is prepared and edited 
in London by The Economist Intelligence 
Unit, Ltd. Analysis and research in London 


Special features in recent issues 
covered: 


are supplemented by reports from expert e@ Russian production and consumption 
correspondents in the world’s key consuming P 

P ". eR 5 @ Prospects for UK consumption 
and producing areas. Associated with the 
famed London “Economist” the EIU is the & Prospects for consumption in France ; 
largest international business and industrial ren sa a 
research firm of its size and reputation serv- ¢ Rubber industry in Ceylon 
RUBBER TRENDS appears four times a @ Indonesian rubber industry 


year and is available at the annual subscrip- 


tion fee of $90, which includes airmail post- Some of these reports have already been ac- 


age. Additional subscriptions (within the 
same company) are $15, also including air- 
mail postage. 


knowledged by authorities as the most com- 
plete and authentic yet to appear. Special at- 
tention is paid to the synthetic rubber field. 





Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. Date ...--- 20... eee eee eee 
101 West 31st Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 
[_] Please enter our subscription to RUBBER TRENDS as 
send follows: 
this [] One subscription at $90 
coupon C] additional subscriptions at $15 each. 
[] Please send a sample copy of RUBBER TRENDS. 
today 
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NEOPRENE MAGNESIA 


More economical ! Better working qualities ! 
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Westvaco, leading producers of heavy magnesias, have now de- 
veloped a new grade that neoprene and synthetic rubber com- 
pounders will find excellent as an anti-scorch and curing agent 
and acid acceptor. 

It offers high adsorptive capacity combined with high bulk den- 
sity and extremely fine particle size. As a result you get outstand- 
ing anti-scorch properties in a magnesia that mills more readily 
into the batch and produces more uniform dispersion. 


What’s more Westvaco’s new, exclusive process . . . backed by 
fully integrated production and inexhaustible raw material supply 
. makes Seamag available at an extremely attractive price. 


Sample, quotation and technical data on request. 


Putting ldeas to Work 


FOOD MACHINERY AND CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
Westvaco Mineral Products Division 


General Sales Offices: 
161 E. 42nd STREET, NEW YORK 17 
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Technical Manuals 
































The first of several technical manuals produced by staff members of the Research 
Association of British Rubber Manufacturers, this publication surveys a whole mass 
of results and presents the main conclusions in a form which can be readily used 
by the industry. The manual deals extensively with the conductive and antistatic 
classes of rubber. The effects of stress, time and other variables on resistivity are 
covered as are test methods and the uses of conductive rubber. A complete index 


is provided. 99 pages. 
$3.50) 





A mine of basic information which will enable the manufacturer of hard rubber 
(ebonite) to provide products that will give the best possible service. It gives the 
results of investigations into the dependence of mechanical, electrical and other 
properties on composition, vulcanization, etc. It covers such subjects as improving 
the resistance to “plastic yield" and reducing surface deterioration in light. 
Resistance to swelling action of organic liquids and solvents is also discussed. 294 


pages. 








The first modern work devoted solely to this important subject to be published 
in the English language. In addition to an analysis of natural and synthetic rubbers, 
the author deals with polyethylene, PVC, PYVDC, PVA and the polyurethanes. Also 
discussed are the identification of compounding ingredients used in these polymers. | B 
This thorough and useful work will unquestionably become a standard and is a S 





must for all interested in the analysis of rubber and rubber-like polymers. 250 pages. s 
$8.00) « 
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101 West 31st Street 
New York 1, New York 


Please send me: [] Conductive Rubber @ $3.50 [1] Ebonite @ $8.00 
[) Analysis of Rubber @ $8.00 


[) Payment Enclosed (1) Bill Me 
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MODEL PD-441 shown. 4-way single or double pilot-operated types, for 
sub-base or manifold mounting. Aluminum and stainless steel com- 
ponents assure multi-million cycle dependability. Interchangeable 
pilots, with coils guaranteed against burn-out for life of valve, fit any 
plug-in Speed King. Coils for ac or dc, any voltage... 35 — 200 psi 
range... integral junction box... optional manual over-ride, common 
or separate exhaust ports, sub-base connected external pilot supply 
... % in. exhaust ports, 4% or % in. inlet and cylinder ports... 
valve meets JIC standards. 


Based on the service-proved design principle of the 
Speed King ™% in. plug-in Valvair’s 12 - % in. plug-in 
valve series provides plug-in convenience and versa- 
tility to a wider range of control valve applications. 


Electrical and pneumatic circuits are completed auto- 
matically when valve and pilot are plugged in... 
bolted down. The result — cost-cutting reduction of 
original installation and maintenance time. All power 
connections are made permanently in sub-base or 
manifold ...there’s no need to disturb piping or 
wiring for quick in-service maintenance. 


For more information, write for Bulletin 
SPL. Address Dept. RA-160, Valvair Corpo- 
ration, 454 Morgan Ave., Akron 11, Ohio 
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VALVAIR 
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PLUG-IN 
VALVE 


What's more, advanced design shortens stroke... 
speeds response. Separate coded (4-wire) circuits on 
double solenoid models meet JIC requirements. Flow 
area through valve and sub-base equals that of full 
YQ in. pipe. 








Whether your control valve applications are on the 
drawing board or now in service, it'll pay you to 
investigate the advantages of Valvair plug-in design. 
A call to your near-by Valvair field office will bring 
prompt application engineering recommendations. 


AKRON 11, OHIO 








Other INDUSTRIAL DIVISIONS of IBEC: The Sinclair-Collins Valve Co. 
The Bellows Co., Akron, Ohio © V. D. Anderson Co., Cleveland, Ohio. 
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For MILLS...REFINERS...CRACKERS...CALENDERS...WASHERS 
for processing RUBBER 


Plastics...Tile...Paint... Linoleum and other 
Non-Metallic Materials 


_ — The consistently successful perfor 
mance of United Rolls results from 
the greater experience and skill of 
a corps of highly specialized engi- 
neers, metallurgists and seasoned 
roll makers backed by the facilities 
of our plants. These are at your 


















service to meet conventional or 
special rolling require- 
ments. Consult us... 
There is no obligation. 






hee 
UNITED ENGINEERING AND FOUNDRY COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PENNSYLVANIA 


Plonts of Pittsburgh, Vandergrift, Youngstown, Designers and Builders of Ferrous and Nonferrous Rolling Mills, 

Cc Wi Mill Rolls, Auxiliary Mill and Processing Equipment, Presses and 

SUBSIDIARIES: Adomson United Company, Akron, Ohio other heavy machinery. Manufacturers of Iron, Nodular Iron and 
Stedman Foundry and Machine Stee! Castings and Weldments. 


Company, Inc., Avrora, indiana 
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e A retreading firm in the Dominican Republic, 
Planta Recauchado, C. por A., has bought $100,000 
worth of extra equipment. Since its formation in 
1951, the company has quadrupled production and 
last year 23,000 retreaded tires were turned out. 
Two plants in Ciudad Trujillo and Santiago de los 
Caballeros are working at full capacity and are 
handling large orders for the sugar industry and 
government departments. 


e The Indian trade press has pointed out that con- 
sumption of natural rubber in tennis courts is hardly 
mentioned. Rubber tennis courts are considered to 
be infinitely preferable to any other type and those 
which are pigmented green have all of the good 
points and none of the bad points of other types. 
The cost of maintenance is very low. It would be 
possible to convert other courts into rubber tennis 
courts at little cost. : 

¢ In the French trade press, a new principle of re- 
claiming is described. It consists of treating vulcan- 
ized rubber with plasticizers for three hours in an 
oven having an oxygen-free atmosphere. In order to 
avoid crushing this material, a coarse mechanical 
treatment which increases oxidation hazards, the 
substitution of rubber powder for bits of tread sub- 
merged in an adequate solution is suggested. The 
final vulcanizate exhibits superior properties to re- 
claim processed in an oxidizing atmosphere. 


¢ The relation between stress and temperature at 
balance, the reversibility and methods of analysis 
are discussed in the leading French trade paper, 
Revue Generale du Caoutchouc. The study covers 
the stress reversibility of a rubber tread under small 
elongations, the temperature being varied while 
maintaining constant length. The authors describe 
the precautions required for the accurate calcula- 
tion, in the case of a natural rubber pure gum vul- 
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canizate, of the variation coefficients of both internal 
energy and entropy for an isotherm elongation under 
constant stress. The conditions under which a theo- 
retical thermodynamic formula evolved by Gee is 
valid are also studied. With this formula, it is pos- 
sible to deduce, from the above mentioned co- 
efficients, the corresponding constant volume co- 
efficients, which intervene in the kinetic theory of 
high elasticity. 


¢ La Tubos Brasilit, Sao Paulo, Brazil, has installed 
a factory producing PVC tubes for chemical indus- 
tries and the transportation of drinking water. The 
technical direction has been taken over by SOFOM, 
a French company belonging to the group Pont-a- 
Mousson. Production will reach about 400 tons a 
year. 


e It has been pointed out in this column that many 
countries have adopted the metric system to inte- 
grate their economic system with the increasing num- 
ber of nations adhering to decimal and metric stand- 
ards. The New York Times reports that the decimal 
system, which was introduced in Japan at the begin- 
ning of 1959, is being followed with little confusion. 
Officials say that this is largely due to the educational 
effect of radio and television. In Tokyo, 84 per cent 
of the stores are using the decimal system. Before 
it was introduced, confusion was frequent as a result 
of the combined use of at least three different sys- 
tems of measuring weights, areas and distances. 

Old people still find things difficult. An old woman 
asking how to get to a house is confused when told 
that it is 100 meters (109 yards) along the road. 
She expects an answer in ken (one ken is 1.82 
meters). Wind speeds, once given in miles per hour, 
now are reported in meters per second and rainfall 
is in millimeters instead of inches. 

Some stores still use measures that indicate both 
gram and momme, or liter and go. One go is 0.1322 
ounces or 0.18 liters. Sake, rice wine, is still being 
sold in the same type of bottle but with markings 
in liters. All vegetables, fish, and meat brought to 
central markets in Tokyo are now weighed in kilo- 
grams instead of kan (one kan is 3.75 kilograms or 
8.2672 pounds). Sports associations have also 
adopted the metric system. In swimming, a record 
in yards is not now officially recognized. In boxing, 
fighters’ weights are announced in kilograms. 

Anyone violating the law enforcing the new sys- 
tem is subject to a fine of not more than 50,000 yen 
(about $125), but no one has ever been fined. 
Officials explain that this is still a transition period 
and guidance should come before punishment. In 
Tokyo, 20 officials visit stores in various districts 
to give guidance and issue instruction leaflets. Why 
is it that we can’t do what Japan and many other 
nations can do? 


e With the assistance of some financial circles, La 


Compagnie Brasileira de Extrusas, a Brazilian ex- 
truding plant, has organized a firm to manufacture 
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On the Continent (cont'd) 









machinery for the plastics industry. The firm, to be 
called La Companhia Brasileira de Equipamento, 
will be located in Sao Paulo. 


¢ In the Frankfurter Rundschau, published in Frank- 
furt, Germany, the following item was recently pub- 
lished: “A United States manufacturer of tires has 
figured out that it is possible to manufacture 7,000 
pair of Nylon hose from the material which is re- 
quired to build one of those giant tires having a 
diameter of more than nine feet, a width of about 
a yard and weighing about 1.8 tons. In Germany, 
such a tire would cost about 56,000 German marks 
(about $13,300) and the import duty would amount 
to an additional handsome sum. Fortunately 
enough, we do not need such tires in the German 
Republic because there is no truck which has the 
capacity to transport 100 tons; this is the type of 
truck for which those giant tires are required.” 

It is not the first time that we have come across 
a fabricated news item which evidently some dreamer 
cooked up in a nice little German town. If this 
gentleman would have used his pencil, he probably 
could have found out that 7,000 pair of nylon hose 
can never weigh 1.8 tons. A colleague of this 
crystal gazer has concocted a story, and we have 
actually seen the original Germany copy of it, 
according to which the postal authorities in New 
York City shoot the mail by means of pneumatic 
tubes to every floor of the 277 skyscrapers. Even 
private apartments receive the mail by that pneu- 
matic installation. The writer said in particular 
“when the family sits down for dinner, a red pilct 
light lights up and the lady of the house knows 
that the mail, amounting to ten pounds, has arrived 
in the reception chamber of that particular apart- 
ment.” 


® The Venezuelan firm, La Negros de Humo Vene- 
solano, will construct a factory in the vicinity of 
Moron to supply the domestic tire industry with the 
necessary raw materials. 


¢ Little accurate data are available on the poly- 
merization mechanism of dienes by lithium. When 
butadiene polymerization times are recorded with 
decreasing amounts of present lithium, it is noted 
that the time does not vary as long as the catalyst 
concentration is over 4.1 < 10° mol/liter. However, 
the average molecular weight is increased and the 
gel content drops. After explaining how one should 
ensure reproducible results, the author points out 
that a parallel is to be drawn with the existence of 
a similar “threshold” in styrene polymerization by 
butyl-lithium. 
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@ Shell Pernis will manufacture synthetic rubber in 
a new factory in Pernis near Rotterdam, Holland. 
The unit will begin operations in March 1960 having 
a capacity of 50,000 tons of synthetic rubber an- 
nually. Shell has studied the production of synthetic 
rubber in America and has concluded that Europe 
will use approximately 1 million tons of rubber 
during 1960. The amount of synthetic rubber re- 
quired will be in the vicinity of 300,000 tons. : 

The manufacturing process is based upon the use 
of styrene and butadiene manufactured from butane 
delivered from nearby refineries. The new factory 
will primarily cover the requirements of the Benelux 
countries (Belgium, Holland and Luxemburg). Con- 
siderable amounts will be delivered to other partici- 
pants in the European Common Market and later on 
a sizable share of the production will be exported. 


e The first automobile tire factory in Taiwan, For- 
mosa,-went on stream a few weeks ago. The unit 
has been erected with the help of a Japanese tire 
factory. Production is scheduled at 4,000 tires and 
tubes a month in order to cover the requirements of 
the island. An enlargement of the factory is con- 
templated with the additional production to be ex- 
ported. 


e German rubber factories are working overtime in 
order to satisfy increasing demand caused primarily 
by expansion of automobile production. In spite of 
the price increase of some raw materials, selling 
prices of the tires have remained stable. One of the 
largest factories, Continental Gummi-Werke Aktien- 
gesellschaft in Hanover now employs more than 
23,000 people, reaching the highest level of em- 
ployment in its 87 years of existence. In the first 
six months of 1959, it was necessary to increase the 
number of employees by 800 persons and in the 
third quarter of 1959, an additional 1,000 persons 
had to be added to meet production demands. 


¢ Rubber vulcanization by gamma rays is discussed 
by several authors in a recent issue of the French 
Revue Generale du Caoutchouc. The authors point 
out that after a survey of former work on rubber 
vulcanization by radiation, the influence of a number 
of additives, together with the irradiation medium, 
on the speed of curing by gamma rays has been 
studied. The action of rays was more specially en- 
hanced by a chlorinated monomer (dichlorosty- 
rene), a non-monomer halogenated derivative 
(Freon 113), a metal oxide (litharge) and a lith- 
arge-p-dichlorobenzene combination. A comparison 
between radiation vulcanizates and chemical vulcan- 
izates shows that neither method is entirely prefer- 
able and choice depends on relevant criterion. 
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THE OIL-RESISTANT, OZONE-RESISTANT NITRILE RUBBER 





.tough, oil-proof, weather-proof and colorful, too! 





The samples above should begin to give you some idea Along with color, new weather-resistant PARACRIL OZO 
of the endless color possibilities in ozone-resistant gives you a combination of high abrasion resistance, oil 
rubber products made of new PARACRIL” OZO. Now you resistance, flex life and other valuable rubber properties 

' can give your product color that sells...color that iden- far surpassing conventional weather-resistant rubbers. 

tifies for coding wire and cable jacketing...color that Cast a new eye on the rubber product you make or buy. 
blends or contrasts...color that works in a hundred See the difference color makes. See your Naugatuck Chem- 
ways. And you can give your product other superior ical Representative or write the address below for full infor- 

| properties, too. mation on PARACRIL OZO and the advantages it offers. 


Naugatuck Chemical 


111 P Elm Street 
ugatuck, Connecticut 





Division of United States Rubber Company ,,. 





CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Lid. Eimira, Ontario . CABLE: Rubexport, N.Y 
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OCTAMINE 
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Air permeating through the carcass of a 
rapidly flexing tire causes the carcass 
compound to deteriorate. This deterioration 
combined with heat build-up leads to 
carcass failure and subsequent blowouts. 



























The graph illustrates the resistance of an 
OCTAMINE-protected compound to heat 
build-up in a Goodrich flexometer test after 
oxygen bomb aging. 


OCTAMINE maintains new-tire carcass 
performance after severe aging. This strong 
secondary amine performs better than 
nonstaining phenolics which lose 
effectiveness in carbon black compounds. 








The use of OCTAMINE as a carcass 
protectant guards against objectionable 
migration-staining through white sidewalls. 


In easy-to-handle granulated form, 

OCTAMINE offers you the protection you need, 

not only for tires, but for mechanical goods, 

sundries, soling and a score of other 

BLANK 1.5 COMPETITIVE 1.5 OCTAMINE rubber products. Learn more about OCTAMINE 
PHENOLIC and its important advantages by writing to 

us for Compounding Research Report No. 20. 









Naugatuck Chemical 


Division of United States Rubber Company bhagg Sees a 





Rubber Chemicals - Synthetic Rubber - Plastics - Agriculteral Chemicals - Reclaimed Rubber - Latices - CANADA: Naugatuck Chemicals Division, Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Elmira, Ontario - CABLE: Rubexpert, WN. Y. 
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An editorial appraisal of the rubber industry 

and comments by industry leaders written 

expressly for the readers of RUBBER AGE 
} 


THE GENERAL ECONOMY 


A New Year, beginning a new decade, will see 
a continuation of 1959’s steady thrust upwards; 
the 1960’s may bring greater growth than wit- 
nessed before in any previous decade of our 
nation’s history. 


> The decade a-borning has been labeled “the soaring 
60s”; “the decade of opportunity,” and “the rosy 
decade,” by various economic prophets in recent 
weeks. All of these may express accurately what the 
decade will mean to those who have the ability and 
the means to grasp its promises and opportunities. 
No one disputes—at least, publicly—that this New 
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REVIEW & PREVIEW 


OF THE | 
RUBBER INDUSTRY — 


Year, and perhaps every New Year in the 60s, may 
find the nation’s over-all economy soaring to new 
highs, with economic horizons beckoning to those 
who read, correctly, the signs of the times. 

However, it is much easier to prophesy about the 
year ahead than it is about the decade ahead. It is 
well to bear in mind that there is nothing automatic 
about anticipated economic progress. It will come if 
the correct governmental policies are pursued, if the 
right kind of business activities are carried out, and 
if there is no drastic change in the economic attitude 
of millions of consumers. (Also, if there is no deva- 
stating H-bomb war, with incalculable destruction 
coming in its wake). 

The immediate past—1959—provides some good 
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clues as to the shape of economic things to come in 
the year ahead. The outlook for progress this year 
seems to be very bright, although there are some 
clouds on the horizon that might well be kept in view 
—and in focus. 

Gross National Product (GNP)—the sum total of 
all goods and services produced by everyone at work 
likely will hit a $505 billion a year rate before 
1960 is over. It climbed to a $480 billion a year rate 
in 1958, ending what one economist termed “the 
fabulous *50s.” Yet, it is well to bear in mind that 
some of the increases in GNP—year by year—have 
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represented price increases, not real increases in pro- 
duction. In 1959, prices increased around two per 
cent, despite the most determined efforts of both 
government and industry. 

The odds are great that prices will inch upwards 
about three per cent in 1960. They could go up even 
five per cent. It depends on such factors as the 
nature of the final steel settlement, the outlook of 
consumers as the year wears on, and other factors 
about which only the foolhardy ‘would make predic- 
tions. 

It is significant—showing the forward thrust of the 
economy—that in 1959, in spite of the longest steel 
strike in history, with all its adverse effects, the econ- 
omy headed slowly, almost inexorably, toward higher 
economic peaks. The pace was quicker during the 
first half, of course, but the over-all growth was not 
stopped, although deterred, during the last half. The 
principal factors pointing to a higher economic plateau 
in 1960 are these: 

(1) Capital expenditures on new plant and equip- 
ment by all business and industry will top $36 billion, 
and may well go over the $37 billion-a-year mark, 
according to plans already made by businessmen. 
Although capital spending in 1960 may be a shade 
under the former high mark for capital spending which 
took place in 1957, expenditures for this purpose will 
be higher in 1960 than in either 1958 or 1959. There 
can hardly be a “recession,” or even a significant 
downturn, in prospect with capital spending going at 
such a high rate. 

(2) Personal income, which climbed (measured on 
an annual basis) all during the first half of 1959, was 
cut to some extent by the steel strike in the third 
quarter and in part of the fourth quarter. Neverthe- 
less, as 1959 ended, personal income was being re- 
ceived at a rate of better than $380 billion a year by 
millions of wage-earners, salaried persons, and cou- 
pon-clippers, plus those getting old age pensions and 
the like. 

The outlook indicates that personal income will 
climb to a $400 billion a year rate during 1960. This 
will mean a steady rise in “disposable income” for 
millions of individuals. Because most of these indi- 
viduals are optimistic about the future, according to 
Federal Reserve Board surveys, it seems likely that 
virtually all of this disposable income will be spent. 
Some people, perhaps a great number, will obligate 
future income by borrowing, or buying on install- 
ments, or using charge account credit. 

(3) The thrust of an expanding population, with 
all the challenges it entails, continues to be a power- 
ful force in the economy. The U. S. population in- 
creased more than 3,000,000 (net) in the year just 
ended. The nation will pass the 180 million popula- 
tion mark by April. By 1965, there will be more 
than 200 million of us. 

(4) Construction, over-all, will hit the $55 billion 
mark in 1960. Since a lion’s share of this will be 
public construction, already on the boards and financ- 
ing for which is available or in sight, there is little 
chance of any sagging in this important economic 
bullwark. Private non-farm homebuilding may be 
down to 1,100,000 units in 1960, but spending by 
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governments (federal, state and local) and industry 
will make up for the slack lost through the decline in 
new home construction, if this does materialize. 

On balance, considering all the factors, 1960 shapes 
up as another 1959, on a slightly higher economic 
plateau, but with many of the problems of 1959 
continuing well into the New Year. 

For instance, the problem of subtle inflation will 
continue to plague the economy and the body politic. 
Many of the political battles will be fought over this 
question, as various points-of-view come into conflict 
on the national arena in the nation’s capital. Inflation, 
as usual, will win some battles, although its opponents 
may get in some good licks. 

Closely tied into this problem of fighting inflation 
will be the kindred difficulties inherent in formulating 
a correct fiscal policy for Uncle Sam and the right 
credit and monetary policies for these days. Finding 
the best national policies to pursue—on public financ- 
ing, and credit and monetary moves—is not an easy 
task. It is doubtful if anyone ever will get the one 
perfect answer, for, as in life, the assuagement of one 
ill does not guarantee a person that he will not fall 
prey to another ailment. 

A continued fight on inflation apparently will in- 
volve a close hand on the credit throttl—-what some 
politicians call “tight money and high interest.” Many 
business observers expect money to become even 
tighter in the coming months, and interest rates to 
hold firm or to go higher, certainly not downward. 
In the face of both “tight money” and the steel strike, 
what gave the 1959 economy so much bounce to the 
ounce? 

Observers are fairly certain now that it was a 
resurgent optimism among consumers by the millions, 
who went into debt at a rate that has been equaled 
or surpassed in only one other year in U. S. history— 
1955. 


Record Consumer Debt 


Consumer debt went up at record or near-record 
rates all during 1959. In July, new installment and 
charge account credit went up more than $500 mil- 
lion. In August, the total went up again by about 
$450 million. In September, it kept climbing at the 
same rate, and so on through until the end of the 
year, at which time it stood at more than $51 billion 
—by far the highest mark in all history. 

This, it is agreed, is the biggest single reason why 
the economy rebounded so vigorously in early 1959, 
and held its own, against the drag of a major steel 
strike, for all of the third quarter, and bounded up- 
wards again in the fourth quarter. 

Yet, the enormity of this consumer debt, piled atop 
a record-breaking mortgage indebtedness and un- 
paralleled federal, state and local government debts, 
gave many businessmen pause in assaying the future. 
It explained, as much as anything could explain, why 
there was hesitancy in many business quarters about 
predicting “big gains” in 1960 over 1959 sales. 

Another factor which bears watching in the New 
Year is that of “tight money”, with the inevitable high 
interest rates it causes, being pursued by the Federal 
Reserve Board. This could be one reason why spend- 
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ing for new plant and equipment, planned earlier in 
the year, was deferred in the latter part of 1959, 
although the steel strike likely was a more vital factor. 

Senator Hubert H. Humphrey (Dem., Minn.), who 
accurately foretold the recessions of 1954 and 1958 
far in advance of their actual occurrence, recently 
pointed out that, in spite of greatly expanded eco- 
nomic activity, the ratio of money in existence to 
GNP actually is lower right now than it has been 
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at any time since 1929. He has predicted that unless 
there is appreciable relaxation in the “tight money” 
and high interest policies, there could well be an 
economic downturn by mid-year, 1960. He declared 
that even a “dip” in economic activity likely would 
run unemployment up to a dangerous 6,000,000 level 
(from its present approximately 3,400,000 unem- 
ployed) in a relatively short time. 

If consumers do not become too optimistic—or too 
pessimistic—in 1960, and granted that credit will not 
be tightened to the extent of choking off legitimate 
growth aspirations of smaller and medium-sized busi- 
nessmen, a downturn possibly will not materialize in 
mid-year. However, even such economists as Dr. 
Emerson P. Schmidt, economic director for the U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce, expect the greatest forward 
economic push to come in the first half, with the 
second half of the year showing a less-spectacular 
growth. 

Patrick Henry said that he knew of only one safe 
guide to the future—and that was the past. If we 
merely project the past — 1959 — into the coming 
twelve months, we get a year of sustained economic 
activity on a very high level. 

However, it might be wise—in considering the 
prophecies of some who claim we can never again 
have a “depression,” a “recession,” “hard times,” or 
whatever an economic sag may be called—to remem- 
ber the famous statement of Voltaire to the effect that 
“the only thing we learn from history is that people 
never learn anything from history.” If this is still true 
and it may be—it is possible that there may be 
rougher economic weather in prospect by mid-year 
than now seems apparent. Careful business and gov- 
ernmental activities may steer the economy away from 
the darkest clouds on the horizon. 
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THE RUBBER INDUSTRY 


Unparalleled optimism noted in “top tier” of 
management about the outlook for 1960. New 
records likely to be set in capital investment, 
in production, and in sales of all types of 
rubber goods. 


> In view of the generally favorable economic out- 
look, coupled with population and travel trends (and 
the increased impact of “country living” by com- 
muters), the unparalleled optimism in top manage- 
ment of the major rubber companies about 1960 
would seem to be abundantly justified. 

The mere fact that, many times, the optimism is 
tempered by references to intense sales competition 
does not cause qualms among rubber industry leaders. 
They are used to competition, and, in fact, most of 
the companies in the industry have thrived on it. 

Of all the kinds of industry in America counting 
confidently on a bigger future, the rubber industry is 
up front with plans for capital spending in 1960. 
Unlike their more hesitant counterparts in some indus- 
tries, rubber company executives are not trimming 
down their capital spending estimates. If anything, 
they are raising their sights to prepare for a new surge 
of growth. 

Capital spending by all the more than 1,500 com- 
panies in the rubber industry, will total at least $233 
million in 1960. This will equal, and it may well 
surpass, the record set in 1957, when capital spend- 
ing ranged between $230 million and $240 million. 
Such spending dropped to $134 million in 1958 and 
climbed back to $200 million in 1959. Note that the 
capital spending projected for 1960 is substantially 
more than double the $105 million of such spending 
in 1950. 


Renewed Sales Emphasis 


A renewed emphasis on sales and distribution is 
expected to be a highlight of industry activity in 1960 
and the years beyond. A rubber industry executive 
recently suggested to rubber manufacturers that they 
face a decade of challenge which will test the indus- 
try’s distribution and marketing techniques as never 
before. The rubber industry is and has been a very 
competitive industry—in fact, one of the most com- 
petitive of all industries. This competition has pro- 
vided the industry with a daily challenge to improve 
its products, manufacturing processes, and merchan- 
dising and selling techniques. 

Many in the industry now believe that the selling 
competition which has been seen in the last 20 years 
will be as nothing compared with the hard-hitting 
selling and merchandising competition which will be 
seen in the coming decade. 

It is now known that approximately 1,620,000 long 
tons of new rubber were consumed in 1959, a new 
record. It is also felt that world production of syn- 
thetic rubber will more than double in the ensuing 
decade. Natural rubber output, for the next ten years, 
will remain at about the present level according to the 
most knowledgeable estimates. 
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By 1970, worldwide rubber consumption should 
rise by about two-thirds above the present levels to 
approximately 7,500,000 long tons a year. With such 
an increase in estimated demand, the gap obviously 
must be closed by synthetic rubber which appears des- 
tined to more than double during this same period. 

In this area of synthetic rubber, some recent de- 
velopments are having their impact. The new “stereo- 
regular” rubbers may be expected to replace natural 
rubber in applications such as heavy duty tires. Other 
synthetic rubber types wil! undoubtedly make a strong 
bid to take a share of present styrene rubber outlets. 

Urethane, particularly, is advancing, principally in 
the cellular rubber market. Another outlet for ure- 
thane rubber is in the field of mechanical goods where 
its unique properties can be employed to advantage. 

Indications are that the rubber industry, in spite of 
anticipated record-breaking production and sales, will 
have its problems in 1960, as it has had in the past, 
among which are the following: 

(1) Finding a way to consolidate general labor 
union contract issues so that these can be settled at 
one time, without the necessity of having, or running 
the risk of having, more than one strike a year. Ross 
R. Ormsby, president of the Rubber Manufacturers 
Association, pointed up this matter in these words: 

“Many of our companies negotiated in 1959 on 
general contract issues, pensions and insurance agree- 
ments, and then, later in the year, on wages. This 
means that in several instances companies in the 
rubber manufacturing industry were subject to a series 
of strike exposures during the course of a single year. 

“A short time after the settlement of some of our 
lengthy strikes this past spring on pensions, insurance 
and contract issues, it was announced that these same 
companies would now commence bargaining with the 
union on wages. We had calls at the RMA from 
representatives of other industries wanting to know 
what was going on—and why we were starting to 
bargain again so soon on other issues. 

“Obviously, this is not an efficient way to run a 
business—it is not in the best interests of our em- 
ployees, our customers, or our stockholders. These 
prolonged series of negotiations are expensive to both 
management and the union. For a considerable period 
of time, companies in our industry have attempted to 
consolidate these bargaining sessions, but the union 
has thought otherwise. Union leaders should cooperate 
with our individual companies in bringing about one 
set of negotiations in which all of these matters can 
be settled when they are properly open for collective 
bargaining.” 

The problem of “pattern bargaining” in wage con- 
tracts also is vital. The union, Mr. Ormsby pointed 
out, generally selects one of the major rubber com- 
panies as a pattern-setter, and, after an agreement is 
reached, indicates that this pattern should be followed 
by all other rubber companies. 

“There is no such thing as a rubber industry pattern 
on collective bargaining, and there should not be,” he 
declared. “Our industry manufactures more than 
40,000 rubber products. The economics of producing 
tires as against producing molded and extruded items 
—heels and soles—rubber sundries—rubber footwear 
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and many others—is as different as day is from night. 
The rubber manufacturing industry is made up of 
several industries using a common raw material, and 
if all the segments of the rubber industry are to grow 
and expand and provide more jobs and better jobs, 
responsible union leadership must recognize the eco- 
nomic facts of life as they vary among the separate 
branches of the rubber industry . . .” 

(2) Another big problem of the industry is tied up 
with raw materials. In 1959, the price of natural 
rubber skyrocketed, and, from the standpoint of U. S. 
manufacturers, this was extremely uncomfortable and, 
mostly, uncalled for. 

Congress, in the second session, 86th Congress, will 
consider an administration plan to dispose of some 
470,000 long tons of rubber in the stockpile, declared 
excess to the nation’s security needs. Rubber industry 
leaders believe that “an orderly and definitely stated 
plan for disposal of surplus rubber from the govern- 
ment’s stocks will not only effect an important savings 
to the taxpayer, but will also be in the long term 
interest of both the producers and consumers of natu- 
ral rubber.” 

The rubber industry, through research and develop- 
ment, has made tremendous strides in improving both 
the appearance and quality of its standard products. 
Just as important, a great many new products were 
introduced in 1959 as an outgrowth of the industry’s 
total research and development efforts. 

The domestic rubber industry consumed 879,912 
long tons of synthetic rubber in 1958 and an estimated 
1,060,000 long tons in 1959. It is expected that 
1,094,000 long tons of all types of synthetic rubber 
will be consumed in the United States in 1960. As for 
natural rubber, 484,492 long tons were consumed in 
the United States in 1958; an estimated 555,000 long 
tons in 1959, and it is believed that about 556,000 
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long tons of natural rubber will be consumed in the 
United States in 1960. 

Synthetic rubber production in 1959 is estimated at 
close to 1,300,000 long tons, compared with the 
1,118,173 produced in 1957, the previous record year. 
Synthetic rubber exports in 1959 ran to more than 
280,000 long tons, much above the 203,468 long tons 
exported in 1957. In total, it is expected that some- 
thing in excess of 1,300,000 long tons of synthetic 
rubber will be produced in 1960. 

Reckoned in terms of total consumption, the rubber 
industry in the United States consumed 1,620,000 
long tons of all types of new rubber in 1959 and this 
figure is expected to grow to 1,650,000 long tons in 
1960. 


U.S. TIRE SHIPMENTS —+——+— 


MILLION. 
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THE TRANSPORTATION SEGMENT 


Few economists doubt that 1960 will see a big 
spurt upwards in tire sales, setting new records 
in all categories. 


> A year ago, there was speculation about whether or 
not the U. S. automobile industry could sell 5,500,000 
units in 1959. Now, it is known that the industry pro- 
duced 5,590,000 cars. The Automotive and Trans- 
portation Equipment Division, Business and Defense 
Services Administration, U. S$. Department of Com- 
merce, has made a “conservative” forecast that car 
production will increase by 21.8 per cent in 1960, 
going up to 6,700,000 passenger cars. This would be 
the highest since 1955, when 7,920,186 automobiles 
were produced. 

Last year, there was speculation about how far over 
60,000,000 replacement tires the 1959 sales figure 
would go. It is known now that the rubber industry 
shipped more than 65,000,000 replacement tires. 

Right now, there are more than 70,446,000 motor 
vehicles registered in the nation, according to the U. S. 
Bureau of Public Roads, or close to 2,000,000 more 
than a year ago. The steady three per cent rise in 
motor vehicle registrations continued in 1959 as it had 
for most of the years previous in the 1950’s. This has 
taken place in the face of scrappage running close to 
4,000,000 old cars a year, too. 


High New Car Sales Predicted 


It is a gloomy prophet, in Detroit, who does not 
expect new car sales to top 7,000,000 in 1960, despite 
the “conservative” BDSA “guesstimate.” More fami- 
lies are moving up in personal income, moving out to 
the suburbs, and moving into the two-car status. 
Exports are expected to hold steady about the 300,000 
figure, but they may decline, due to higher production 
by U. S.-controlled companies overseas, and other 
factors. 

Total usage of cars and trucks during a year is just 
as important—to rubber companies—as the number 
of new cars produced. If travel continues to climb in 
1960, as it did in 1959, it is easy to foresee that the 
replacement market will be bigger than ever in this 
New Year. 

A significant trend in the industry relates to the 
growing importance of retreaded tires. In 1958, a new 
high of 37,000,000 retreaded tires was set. This con- 
trasted with pre-World War II, when _ retreads 
accounted for less than 10 per cent of all replacements. 
By 1948, they had captured one-fifth of the market. 
Currently, there is a retread or recap for every two 
new replacement tires on the road. For trucks and 
buses, it is even more favorable—one retread or recap 
for every new replacement tire. 

It appears that the safety and economy of retreads, 
coupled with new machinery which makes it possible 
for one press to handle as many as 30 passenger tires 
an hour, will see the retread business zoom in im- 
portance in 1960 and the years ahead. 

There are 10,000 retreaders in the U. S., some of 
them rubber producers. United States Rubber Co., for 
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instance, has opened 12 retread shops since launching 
its company-owned retail outlets last summer. Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. maintains company-owned 
shops in 200 marketing areas and supplies tread 
rubber to another 1,500 dealers, claiming that one out 
of every five retreads ride on Firestone tread rubber. 
Goodrich spent $1.5 million in 1959 to open 10 new 
retread plants and to modernize 15 others, after 
having doubled facilities in its four tread rubber plants 
since late 1957. 

In 1957, the tire industry produced 433,561,000 
pounds of tread rubber. In 1958, this climbed to 
450,000,000 pounds, and in 1959, it topped 475,000,- 
000 pounds. The estimate is made confidently that 
500,000,000 pounds will be produced in 1960. Output 
of tread rubber rose four-fold in the 1950's. 

The transportation segment of the rubber industry, 
in all its phases, will enjoy a banner year of sales in 
1960, and, except for original equipment tires, it may 
set new records in every division. Observers do not 
expect 1955 to be upped on original equipment until 
1961 or 1962. 


THE NON-TRANSPORTATION 
SEGMENT 


The sky’s no limit as to the uses that can be 
made of rubber, or the sales possibilities of 
these products. 


& Old-timers in the rubber industry—including those 
who joined it as late as 10 years ago—once were sur- 
prised at the vigor being shown by the non-transporta- 
tion uses for rubber. Now, they are so used to seeing 
this segment make gains that they would feel 
disappointed if it ever were to level off, and it gives no 
signs of doing so. 

It was recently observed by an industry executive 
that more and more rubber roads, rubber rail cross- 
ings, rubber sidewalks and conveyors of people as well 
as goods, more applications for rubber in clothing. . . 
are on the horizon for these coming years. 

Just as the dollar volume of non-tire rubber prod- 
ucts has gone up every year duiing the “fabulous 
*50s,”” just ended, so it is expected to climb in 1960 
and in each of the years ahead in the “soaring ’60s.” 

The manufacture of non-tire rubber products con- 
sumed almost 600,000 long tons of new rubber in 
1959, compared to 569,843 tons in 1955, the year 
that previously had been the record. 

Because of the generally bright economic picture, 
and the continued growth of the industry economy, the 
future looks particularly rosy for manufacturers of 
conveyor belting, cellular products (latex, blown, 
urethane, vinyl), industrial hose and rubber footwear. 
And, in spite of the expected downturn in new home 
construction, the home renovation and repair market 
is almost certain to be bigger in 1960 than it was 
in 1959. 

There are estimates that one out of every two exist- 
ing homes will undergo some kind of renovation, 
repair, refurbishing, or refurnishing, in 1960. This 
could lead to new highs in consumption of such 
products as rubber-based floor coverings, rubber- 
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based paints, and many other rubber products used in 
home repair or in furniture. 

It is interesting to note that there has been a signifi- 
cant realignment in new rubber consumption in the 
non-transportation segment. In 1959, approximately 
37 per cent of all the new rubber consumed went for 
non-transportation products, the same percentage this 
segment of the industry held in 1957. In 1957, how- 
ever, three per cent of all the new rubber consumed 
went into wire and cable. Today, it is estimated that 
1.7 per cent goes into wire and cable. Thus, it is seen 
that plastics have made significant gains in a field 
where rubber formerly held an advantage. 

Latex foam rubber is another area in which gains 
have been registered in the past few years. In 1957, 
latex foam rubber products accounted for five per cent 
of all the new rubber consumed. In 1959, it is esti- 
mated that 6.5 per cent of all the new rubber con- 
sumed went to latex foam rubber products. Mechanical 
goods also moved ahead significantly from 10 per cent 
in 1957 to 11.8 per cent in 1959. Footwear has 
dropped from six per cent to five per cent, verifying 
the fact that imports are becoming an increasingly 
important market factor. 

The 1959 profit picture in the non-transportation 
segment was a bit brighter than it had been in 1958 
and former years, and, if sales go higher in ratio to 
the growth of the general economy, it is believed that 
profits will be higher in 1960 than ever before. 

The key to the situation lies, as usual, with the aver- 
age consumer and how he chooses to spend the 
disposable income he will have at his beck and call. 
Since this is interrelated to the effectiveness of mer- 
chandising and sales techniques, the problem also goes 
right back into the laps of management. 

If the industry meets the challenges of 1960, it will 
reap the benefits of the undoubted opportunities which 
lie ahead. 
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We most likely will use more than 
1.7 million long tons of rubber and 
of this total about two-thirds will 
be synthetic which the industry 
manufactures here in the United 
States. 


William O'Neil 


It is reasonable to forecast that the rubber industry will 
record its greatest sales volume in 1960—even greater than 
it registered in 1959, which was the most rewarding year in 
the industry's history. But we must temper our predictions 
pending settlement of the steel industry’s labor problems. 
The steel industry’s strike was reflected in our 1959 fourth 
quarter results . . . and it might possibly be felt again in our 
first quarter 1960 summary, but the nation’s economy will 
come bouncing back strongly thereafter if steel’s negotiations 
result in an anti-inflationary decision at the bargaining table. 

The factors for good business include: (1) a rising demand 
for all products from a growing population; (2) a sizable 
increase in capital expenditures to provide for the growing 
demand; (3) a greater number of jobs; and, (4) the necessity 
of maintaining a program of research, development and pro- 
duction of the things vital to the security of world peace. 

Forecast of increased demands for automobiles and trucks 
in 1960 is one of the encouraging signs for good business 
for the rubber industry. We produce many hundreds of 
items in addition to tires for the automotive industry . . . and 
the indicated upturn in automotive production means that 
our plastics, chemicals and mechanical rubber goods divisions 
in addition to our tire factories will be kept busy. 

To meet the tire needs for the increasing new car and truck 
production as well as the growing replacement market, the 
rubber industry will produce a record 126 million tire units 
in 1960. Naturally, such a tremendous tire production will 
require the greatest consumption of rubber in the history of 
our industry. We most likely will use more than 1.7 million 
long tons of rubber and of this total about two-thirds will be 
synthetic which the industry manufactures here in the United 
States. 

Because of the uncertainty in the crude rubber market and 
because of the uncertainty of tire prices, our profit picture, 
like all the other major manufactures, is a question mark. 
Despite a rise in crude rubber costs from 26c per pound to 
40c per pound and increased labor costs, tire prices in 1959 
actually were reduced. 

The price of crude rubber is of relatively greater impor- 
tance to us because of our predominant position in the truck 
tire field. Because crude rubber is still the basic material 
used in our truck tires, our percentage of consumption is 
higher than the industry pattern. The non-recurring start-up 
costs of our new $12 million tire manufacturing plant at 
Mayfield, Kentucky, will also be a factor in our 1969 earn- 
ings results. 


Witham © ’Aet 


President, General Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Industry prospects for 1960 
physical volumes now seem very 
bright. Indications are that new 
rubber consumption will pass 
1,650,000 long tons, or 3 per cent 
over 1959. 





J. W. Keener 


The year 1959 saw the rubber industry make a complete 
recovery from the recession and resume its long-term growth 
trend. Demand for finished rubber products was unusually 
strong as evidenced by a 17 per cent increase in new rubber 
consumption. Sales were at a record high, but the industry’s 
profit performance was adversely affected by (1) strikes in 
rubber and steel, (2) intense competitive conditions, and 
(3) increases in employment costs and natural rubber prices. 
Industry prospects for 1960 physical volumes now seem very 
bright. Indications are that new rubber consumption will 
pass 1,650,000 long tons, or 3 per cent over 1959, and there 
is a good possibility of a consumption level as high as 
1,700,000 long tons 

While 1960 will not match 1959 in percentage of growth, 
the expected gain over today’s high business level will be 
substantial. This prediction for 1960 is based on four major 
factors: 

(1) The pickup in tire shipments for new cars and trucks 
as the automotive industry recovers from the steel strike 
(assuming no extended resumption of that strike). 

(2) Further steady growth in the market for replacement 
tires. Combined original equipment and replacement tire 
sales are expected to increase by 10,000,000 units, or 8 per 
cent, a much-greater-than-normal increase. 

(3) The outlook for a 7 to 8 per cent increase in the 
nation’s total industrial production. 

(4) A predicted 5 to 6 per cent increase in consumer in- 
comes (about $18 billion). 

During the 1960’s more basic research and greater capital 
expenditures will be needed to: 

(1) Meet the ever-increasing demand for new rubber in 
the face of a relatively constant supply of natural rubber. 
Demand for general purpose SBR in this country will increase 
25 per cent in five years and by 80 per cent abroad. The 
growth trend in specialty synthetic rubbers is even more 
rapid. In addition, by 1965 there will be a substantial re- 
quirement for new types of rubber as SN (for synthetic 
natural), an isoprene rubber developed by B. F. Goodrich 
research in 1954, 

(2) Reduce costs. Increases in employment costs since 
World War II have been greatly in excess of the ability of 
the industry to absorb these costs through productivity gains. 
Research to develop improved manufacturing processes and 
heavy outlays for modern plant and equipment will be re- 
quired to achieve adequate profit margins should there be a 
continuation of inflationary wage settlements. 

(3) Provide new productive facilities. Increased manufac- 
turing capacity will be required as markets for finished 
products expand. Even greater capital outlays will be needed 
to build and equip facilities to produce new products resulting 
from intensive research and development programs through- 
out the industry. 

(4) Develop new and improved products to increase cus- 
tomer demand and to assure for the rubber industry an in- 
creasing share of the consumer dollar. 

(5) Improve the American competitive position with foreign 
imports, now seriously threatened due to the rising dollar 
differentials between U.S. and foreign wage levels. 


JW. Keener 
President, B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Natural is looking forward to con- 
tributing to a rubber economy that 
would seem to be stretching no 
where hut up. 


H. C. Bugbee 


During 1959 the natural rubber industry produced some 
2,010,000 tons (1958 production: 1,957,000 tons); and sold 
to a natural rubber hungry world about 2,080,000 tons 
(1958 sales: 1,982,500 tons). This is the second successive 
year that natural has sold more than it produced. During 
1958, some 25,000 tons of natural had to come from stocks 
to supply world overdemand. The 1959 leap in deficit to 
about 70,000 tons was alleviated somewhat by the approxi- 
mately 15,000 tons sold from the American and English 
stockpiles; 8,000 tons from the U.S., 7,000 tons from 
England. 

In the U.S., as in the world, the natural rubber growers 
considerably upped their sales. Against the 1958 figure of 
484,492 tons, 1959 sales jumped to about 555,000 tons. This 
upward trend is foreseen as continuing in 1960, with Ameri- 
can sales this year expected to reach 560,000 tons. 

During 1960 also, natural rubber is expected to maintain 
its upward movement in worldwide production and consump- 
tion. For 1960, natural will raise its production totals to 
2,050,000 tons; not enough, however, to catch up with a 
world consumption that will go to approximately 2,085,000 
tons. This projected 35,000-ton deficit will make it three 
years running that natural production has been unable to 
overtake the continuing rise in world demand for nature’s 
elastomer. 

In 1960, however, the American and English stockpiles 
will be a factor in the world natural rubber supply. During 
September, 1959, both the United States and Great Britain 
announced forthcoming disposal of part of their natural 
rubber stockpiles. The U.S. noted that it would sell some 
470,000 tons at the rate of approximately 50,000 tons a year; 
Great Britain that it would market some 100,000 tons on a 
formula related to market price. 


Both countries stressed that sales would be regulated so as 
not affect the rubber-centered economies of Malaya, Indo- 
nesia and the other Southeast Asian countries that grow over 
95 per cent of the world’s natural rubber. Exactly how much 
stockpile rubber will be put on the market during 1960 is not 
known. Whatever the amount, it will add just that much to 
the total of natural available—will help balance the supply- 
demand picture that for the past several years has tended 
towards increasing shortages of natural. 

To help alleviate these shortages in the future, the natural 
rubber industry of Malaya for a number of years has been 
engaged in a heavy replanting and new planting program. 
The average yield in Malaya today is 490 pounds per year 
per acre. The new stocks now being planted produce from 
1,500 to 2,000 pounds per year per acre. 

By the end of 1959 it is estimated that well over a third of 
Malaya’s approximately 3,500,000 rubber acres will have 
been planted with this high-yielding rubber. Currently, this 
new rubber is going in at the rate of about 150,000 acres per 
year. Every effort is being made to increase these totals, 
both by encouraging replanting and opening new areas to 
rubber production. The Malayan government is urging that 
1,000,000 acres of virgin jungle be converted to the growth 
of rubber. 

Early in 1960, a technical service will be inaugurated in 
the United States. For the first time, American rubber manu- 
facturers will have available to them technical advice that 
will reflect the many advances developed in natural labora- 
tories all over the world. A similar technical service has 
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proven very successful in England and other countries abroad. 
It is expected that it will prove equally helpful here. 

For 1960, consumption of natural and synthetic combined 
is estimated at some 3,780,000 tons. By 1965, a number of 
economists in the rubber industry have forecast totals going 
beyond 4,500,000 tons. By replanting so as to produce more 
rubber—more cheaply, and by researching to make the rubber 
more useful in more ways, natural is looking foward to con- 
tributing to a rubber economy that would seem to be stretch- 


ing no where but up. 
H.C. Buglee 


President, Natural Rubber Bureau, Washington, D.C. 
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Rubber consumption in this 
country should set a new record of 
1.62 million long tons in 1959, 

and increase to about 1.65 million 
in 1960. 





H. E. Humphreys, Jr. 


Rubber industry sales are expected to set a new peak of 
6.2 billion dollars in 1959, and another new high of approxi- 
mately 6.6 billion dollars in 1960, when more than half-a- 
million tires will pop out of the molds each working day. 
The record volume of business will be sparked by rising pas- 
senger tire replacement sales and the favorable prospects for 
1960 automotive production. 

The industry expects to sell approximately 127 million tires 
of all types next year, compared with about 118 million tires 
in 1959. To achieve these record sales, the industry must 
produce tires at the rate of more than half-a-million on each 
of 250 working days. With about 1.5 million more cars on 
the nation’s highways, replacement passenger tire sales should 
set a new mark of 68 million units next year. This compares 
with 65.5 million units in 1959. 

Original equipment tire sales in 1960 should show a sharp 
gain because it is estimated new car production will total 6.6 
million units, and may go higher, compared with 5.5 million 
units in 1959. Higher automotive production will also spur 
sales of non-tire automotive products. The automotive in- 
dustry buys approximately 12 per cent of the rubber indus- 
try’s output. 

Truck and bus tires sales are expected to reach 15.2 million 
units in 1960, compared with 15 million in 1959. Of this 
total approximately 9.6 million tires will be for replacement 
and the balance for new trucks and buses and for export. 
Sales of farm, aircraft, and industrial tires are also expected 
to be at or near record levels. 

Rubber consumption in this country should set a new record 
of 1.62 million long tons in 1959, and increase to about 1.65 
million in 1960. Approximately two-thirds of this consump- 
tion will be synthetic rubber and the remaining one-third 
natural. 

U. S. Rubber will help set the industry pattern. It now 
appears that our sales in 1959 will rise to a new record of 
over 950 million dollars, and 1960 looks even better. Capital 
expenditures for U. S. Rubber will total approximately 32 
million dollars in 1960, compared with 25 million dollars in 
1959, with a large percentage being used for continued mod- 
ernization and to improve operating efficiency in plants. 


He €. Hamptreys, Jp 


Chairman of the Board, U. 8. Rubber Co., New York, N.Y. 
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We should all thank our Maker for 
one thing we will receive in 1960. 
One extra production day not yet 
lost at the bargaining table 
February 29th 





Norman J. Johnson 


Generally, I think the rubber industry experienced a good 
1959 for which we should be grateful. Some evidence for 
this conclusion at this time can be found recorded in 
RMA Rubber Highlights during the year —“New Rubber 
Consumption Hits All Time Record of 141,020 Long Tons 
in January” and “March Rubber Consumption Hits Record 
Smashing Level of 146,815 Long Tons”. While some suc- 
ceeding months showed a decline, the over-all consumption 
was ahead of 1958. It is most important to note too that 
profits improved greatly. Published earnings reports of the 
rubber industry show this to be true for a vast majority of 
companies. 

The year 1960 should be another good year for our indus- 
try, if: The inevitable wage demands are resolved wisely; 
Tariff cuts do not create a competitive monster; Pressure on 
a tight 45-cent-a-pound natural rubber market is eased; Those 
companies with present and expanded resources will continue 
and step up research; Federal gasoline taxes are not increased; 
Money at a cost economically sound wili be available for 
expansion; We can do our part in curbing inflation; You 
men responsible for the high level of our industry are allowed 
to devote your time in running your companies—not being 
forced to go to Washington to defend your success, being 
mindful 1960 is an election year. ; 

It is estimated the Gross National Product for 1960 will 
be somewhere between $510 and $515 billion. This in itself 
should portend a good year for our industry as well as the 
entire economy. We should all thank our Maker for one 
thing we will receive in 1960. One extra production day 
not yet lost at the bargaining table—February 29th. 


Norman SP fpebnsen 
C 


President, Griffith Rubber Mills, Portland, Oregon 
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We expect that mechanical rubber 
goods produced with fabric 
strength members will increase in 
volume and in number of items 
very considerably 


Charles F. Thomas 


The volume of fabrics supplied to the rubber industry in 
1959 has far surpassed the 1958 figures—and 1958 was 
considerably better than 1957 for the textile mills. A very 
healthy situation exists today. The textile industry has ad- 
justed its production to conform to the demand and no over- 
supply is in evidence although additional production capacity 
is still available. 

We expect that mechanical rubber goods produced with 
fabric strength members will increase in volume and in num- 
ber of items very considerably. This is not unguarded opti- 
mism. It must be confessed that for many years we have 
enthused over the possibility of increased usage of conveyors 
fo: savings in manpower and for lower costs, only to find 
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that the potential failed to materialize. Now, however, with 
new, revitalized efforts in the direction of passenger conveyor 
belts, and for labor savings through materials-handling belts, 
we believe the rubber industry will greatly increase its sales 
of conveyor belts and convert much of our hope into actuality. 
Underground mine belting is experiencing some rather 
radical changes. We in the textile industry can greatly assist 
the rubber industry in meeting the competition presently con- 
fronting the mine belt producers and are presently engaged 
in a full effort to this end. The radical nature of the new 
competition in mine belts makes it necessary for mine belt 
producers to revise their thinking,’ and re-equip plants to 
produce more economically the belting which will be de- 
manded by coal mine operators. The textiles are available. 
In the past the highly competitive rubber industry, because 
of certain weaknesses in merchandising methods, created a 
situation which caused profit margins to be reduced to the 
vanishing point on wrapped hose, belting, fire hose, and some 
other lines. It is to be expected that better conditions will be 
created by better marketing, better research and by better 
merchandising——and by selling quality rather than price. The 
writer feels there is room for considerable optimism about 


business in 1960, 
Charles FB. Shomas 
Vice-President, Turner Halsey Co., New York, N. Y. 
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Risk capital made this great 
country what it is. Lack of it can 
only lead to socialism or worse. 





Cc, P. Hall 


Once again, as for many successful business years, in 1959 
“Taxes were our most important product”—with apologies to 
General Electric for the paraphrasing. I will have to go along 
with the crowd in predicting that we are in for a boom 
period and general business conditions will be bullish for 
1960—up, up and up, unless basic industries become strike 
crippled. No doubt, with the feeling of prosperity in the air, 
everybody, Congress included, will feel free to spend more 
money and increase their indebtedness which will make for 
more “gentle inflation”’—gentle like the tiger cub that in- 
evitably one day comes of age. Personally, I would feel 
much better if we could somehow manage to slow up just a 
little and balance the budgets of our federal, state, county 
and city governments. 

Technological developments in the rubber and plastics indus- 
tries invariably call for new chemicals to bring out the most 
desirable characteristics of new elastomers and plastics and 
the need for more and continued basic research will always 
be with us. 

I have no concern for the immediate future—1960 por- 
tends to be rosy, indeed. We are being made increasingly 
aware, however, that soon millions of people will be added 
to the working age population for whom billions of dollars 
must be spent in capital investments to provide job oppor- 
tunities. _Tomorrow’s risk capital—needed in billions of 
dollars—cannot be provided from “Profit After Taxes” by 
corporations or individuals. Risk capital made this great 
country what it is. Lack of it can only lead to socialism 


or worse. 
EC. PDP Hall 
President, The C. P. Hall Co., Akron, Ohio 
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I should expect 1960 to prove the 
most prosperous year for the 
British rubber industry since the 
phenomenal peak of 1955. 





Stuart C. Covell 


Last year again saw a substantial increase in the total pro- 
duction of the rubber manufacturing industry in Great Britain. 
Much of the increase no doubt had its origin in the continued 
prosperity of the motor industry—sales of tires for original 
equipment, for instance, were something like 20 per cent 
above the level of the previous year. Moreover, 1959 made 
history by the adoption of an all-rubber suspension for the 
new and highly successful British baby cars—the Morris 
Mini-Minor and the Austin 7. Nor was progress confined to 
tires and car parts. There was increased production also 
among general rubber goods, notably rubber flooring, rubber 
and resin-rubber soling materials, and latex foam. 

Unfortunately, the benefits of higher production were to 
some extent offset by the inflated price of natural rubber, 
which neither the rapidly-increasing world production of SBR 
nor the decision to run down or sell off the U.S.A. and U.K. 
stockpiles have yet managed to bring back to reasonable 
levels, Inflated prices of this sort are good for no one. They 
are particularly disadvantageous to the British manufacturer 
who for technical as well as historical reasons still uses a 
much higher percentage of natural rubber than is now normal 
in America. But in the long run they are bad also for the 
producers themselves, since ground once lost to synthetics is 
not easy to recover, even if the price differential ceases to 
operate. 

We must hope, therefore, for everyone’s sake, that the 
bubble will soon be pricked; and if conscious restraint on the 
part of buyers, or the overt manipulation of stockpile releases 
can help to this end, we should not be deterred on doctrinaire 
grounds from using such weapons as we possess. Granted a 
return to reasonable prices for natural rubber I should expect 
1960 to prove the most prosperous year for the British rubber 
industry since the phenomenal peak of 1955. 


Stuarl E. Eo vell 


Director, Federation of British Rubber and Allied 
Manufacturers, London, England 
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Expanded research in hard rubber 
plus a revitalization and modern- 
ization of sales and marketing 
concepts by the industry can and 
will create a healthy future for the 
industry. 





N. H. Tuthill 


I find it difficult to speak for the hard rubber industry 
because there are no statistics available, either for the indus- 
try as a whole or by individual companies. While this is 
unfortunate, it is to be expected because of the nature of 
the industry. There are, of course, thousands of products 
made of hard rubber covering many areas of the consumer, 
industrial and chemical fields. In addition, there is no uni- 
formity among types of producers. There is, for example, 
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our company which covers almost the entire field of hard 
rubber products plus various plastic products; then there are 
several companies that cover limited hard rubber: product 
lines; others that make only one hard rubber product; and 
finally the rubber industry giants which produce some hard 
rubber products along with their vastly larger soft rubber 
lines. Therefore, comments about the hard rubber industry 
must be based on scattered information of other producers 
and our own experience of 1959 and forecasts for 1960. 

The year 1959 has been exceptionally fine for some cate- 
gories of the industry and has been disappointing for others. 
We have found wide variations in our own case, but the 
over-all results for the year have been even better than the 
optimistic forecast we made at the end of 1958. As in some 
other parts of the rubber industry, however, the hard rubber 
manufacturers are plagued with the problem of constantly 
increasing labor, material, and other operating costs that 
cannot be adequately compensated for in higher selling prices 
because of the strong competitive forces, both within the 
industry and from other plastic materials. Profit improve- 
ment has therefore had to come primarily through increased 
sales volume and increased efficiency. 

In view of the general optimism for improved business 
for 1960 and knowing our own situation, we are planning a 
continued growth in sales volume this year and I believe 
most other hard rubber producers can do the same. The 
continued squeeze, however, between higher costs and tight 
competitive selling prices will make the attainment of a 
comparable increase in profits a very difficult problem to solve. 

We have been pleased to note the tendency of engineers 
in some customer areas to return to the known high quality 
and economy of hard rubber after unsuccessful experiments 
with other plastics. My personal belief is that expanded 
research in hard rubber plus a revitalization and moderniza- 
tion of sales and marketing concepts by the industry can and 
will create a healthy future for the industry at least for those 
individual companies alert to the challenge. 


NK Guthild 


President, American Hard Rubber Co., 
Butler, N. J. 
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The volume and use of scrap 
rubber should be considerably 
higher than in 1959. 





Ben Gordon 


As the year 1959 draws to a close there is very little en- 
couragement for the dealers and accumulators of scrap rubber 
as far as consumption and price structure is concerned. The 
situation has been adversely affected, of course, by the long 
steel strike with subsequent curtailment of production in very 
many industries. 

Deliveries of mixed tires for reclaiming purposes are still 
being scheduled by the reclaimers. With the continuing 
limited use, the demand can be met at present levels without 
too much difficulty—from nearby points. However, should 
the demand increase to any extent, necessitating shipment 
from distant areas where higher freight rates are in effect— 
then, of course, higher prices would have to be paid by the 
reclaimers for such shipments. 

The demand for several grades of scrap rubber accelerated 
about mid-year, thereby resulting in higher prices. Some 
grades were for shipment to domestic reclaimers while others 
were for export. Should the export requirements be increased 
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and domestic demand for split parts be increased, consider- 
able difficulty could occur in meeting commitments—since 
splitting operations have been curtailed .. . particularly as 
present accumulations are exhausted. 

The slight changes made in the recently published Re- 
claimers Specifications have not greatly altered the previous 
specifications, and it is not anticipated that they will create 
any hardship. 

_ The growing usage of plastic in the manufacture of various 
items throughout industry generally will doubtless greatly 
effect the consumption of scrap rubber, hitherto used exclu- 
sively in certain products. However, in view of the predic- 
tions of a banner year in the automotive as well as unrelated 
industries, the volume and use of scrap rubber should be 
considerably higher than in 1959. Although, we repeat: not 
too great a change in the price levels of most items is antici- 
pated. Generally speaking, it seems to be the considered 
view of most economists that we can all be highly optimistic 
as to the conditions which will prevail through the year 1960. 


Ben Qardon 


President, Scrap Rubber & Plastics Institute, NAWMD; 
Sales Representative, A. Schulman, Inc., Akron, Ohio 
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The Canadian rubber industry 
looks forward to additional 
progress in 1960 in spite of growing 
concern about the upward trend 

in import competition. 





Greig B. Smith 


Although final figures are not yet available, it is apparent 
that the Canadian rubber industry, as a whole, operated at a 
record level in 1959. Consumption of new rubber reached 
a new peak at about 100,000 long tons compared with 83,804 
tons in 1958 and 91,458 tons in 1956, the previous record. 
The proportion of synthetic rubber to total new rubber rose 
slightly to 56.3 per cent from 55.6 per cent in the previous 
year. 

The improvement in volume was distributed over most 
branches of the industry. The tire division enjoyed a record 
year with total production of automotive and farm tires 
nearing 9,500,000 units against 7,800,000 units in 1958 and 
a previous high of 8,327,000 units in 1956. In response to 
an upward turn in general industrial activity, the mechanical 
goods division also achieved substantial increases in produc- 
tion of all major lines except packing. 

The footwear division, however, remained extremely de- 
pressed by an ever-rising flood of import competition, mainly 
from Japan, Hong Kong, India and Czechoslovakia. In 1959, 
importers captured more than two-thirds of the market for 
rubber-soled canvas shoes and nearly one-third of the market 
for waterproof rubber footwear. 

Probably the most significant development of 1959 was 
the start of construction of branch plants in the western 
province of Alberta by two leading tire companies. These 
are the first major rubber plants to be located outside of the 
more highly industrialized central provinces of Quebec and 
Ontario and are symbolic of the growing maturity of the 
Canadian economy and particularly of the Canadian market 
for rubber products. 

With the economy in general showing a buoyant trend, the 
Canadian rubber industry looks forward to additional prog- 
ress in 1960 in spite of growing concern about the upward 
trend in import competition from the relatively low cost 
producers of Asia and Europe. Further moderate increases 
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in rubber consumption and in tire production are forecast 
and production of mechanical goods should move up with the 
anticipated rise in the economy in general. For the footwear 
division, however, the outlook remains black unless the 
government moves to check the destructive import compe- 
tition from Asiatic and Communist European suppliers. 


Grey B. Smith 


Manager and Secretary, Rubber Association of Canada, 
Toronto, Ont., Canada 
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1960 should see the continued 
growth of the all important con- 
sumer buying confidence, a confi- 
dence that will not only brighten 
the picture of our general economy, 
but also that of the SBR industry. 





J. E. Miller 


Although the year 1959 saw several strikes that directly 
affected sales to the SBR consuming industry, synthetic rubber 
demand exceeded all original forecasts. 1960 should see the 
continued growth of the all important consumer buying con- 
fidence, a confidence that will not only brighten the picture of 
our general economy, but also that of the SBR industry. 

The need for extensive research and development in the 
rubber industry will never diminish. In the year 1954 Good- 
rich-Gulf Chemicals started basic research on two new 
“glamour” polymers—Ameripol SN (synthetic natural) and 
Ameripol CB (cis-polybutadiene). Original development work 
led to pilot plant production on both oriented polymers. The 
SBR industry was introduced to Ameripol SN in 1956 and 
its reaction was every bit as enthusiastic as that of our own 
technical people. This great incentive has spurred our people 
even closer to their eventual goal—mass production of an 
economical replacement for natural rubber. 

Late in 1958 Goodrich-Gulf began an extensive sampling 
program of Micro-Black masterbatch. This product is ba- 
sically an adaptation of new incorporation techniques using 
present blacks and polymers. By the end of 1959 many 
rubber processors had already realized the advantages of 
using Micro-Black masterbatch in their production. They not 
only greatly improved handling operations, but also the physi- 
cal properties of their finished products. The advent of black 
masterbatch actually represents a reduction in the price of 
synthetic rubber because the carbon black is intimately dis- 
persed throughout the polymer and at the expense of the 
rubber producer. 

Goodrich-Gulf also introduced to rubber processors a new 
light colored, 50 part oil-extended polymer with excellent 
physical characteristics. Ameripol 4700 enabled processors 
to reduce their raw material costs by as much as 10 per cent 
without sacrificing product quality. SBR producers are now 
conducting research and development on even higher oil- 
extended polymers and the results should be gratifying to 
processors everywhere. With constant effort directed toward 
product improvement, the rubber processor can look forward 
to a continuing supply of raw material which will be of finer 
quality and more easily adapted to his particular line of 
products. As a member of the ever expanding SBR industry, 
Goodrich-Gulf welcomes with extreme optimism 1960 and 


the coming years. 


Vice-President, Sales, Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio 
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Key words in 1960 in the industry 
will be growth and diversification. 





Harvey S. Firestone, Jr. 


One year ago I predicted that 1959 would be the best 
sales year in the history of the rubber industry. From every 
indication, it seems certain that this forecast will be con- 
firmed; it has already been confirmed by the biggest year in 
the history of the Firestone company, both in sales and 
profits. There is every reason to believe that the 1959 
upward trend will continue into the 1960's. 

It is also certain that both domestic and world consump- 
tion of rubber will reach new high marks in 1959. World 
consumption continues the steady upward trend of the past 
decade and domestic consumption will extend about 6 per 
cent above the previous high of 1955. Moreover, the do- 
mestic figure probably indicates a re-establishment of the 
steady growth trend which was interrupted by the recession 
period following the 1955 high. 

The rubber industry will be a growth industry in the 60's. 
We are in the age of synthetic rubber as we enter the 1960's. 
In the past few years natural rubber production has remained 
fairly constant, and this trend will likely continue. With the 
definitely increasing consumption of rubber on a world-wide 
basis, it will be the task of synthetic rubber to meet the 
increasing demands. Increased domestic production and 
greatly increased plant capacity in foreign countries will 
make it possible to meet the consumption. 

Currently 65 per cent of all rubber used domestically is 
synthetic, and with the many specialized synthetic rubbers 
being developed, this trend will continue and even increase. 
Since we have such synthetic rubbers as Firestone’s Coral 
and Diene, which duplicate natural rubber, there is no longer 
need for concern about America’s supply of rubber, only 
its uses. 

The rubber industry is a dynamic one, with representative 
companies in the industry expanding both vertically and hori- 
zontally. In fact, key words in 1960 in the industry will be 
growth and diversification. 


Haney F. Bivestone, Jo. 


Chairman of the Board, Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio 
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In 1960 at least 295,000 long tons 
of reclaimed rubber will be con- 
sumed in the domestic market. 





T. H. Fitzgerald 


Consumption of reclaimed rubber during 1959 will be 
about 290,000 long tons. This is substantially above the 
forecast of a year ago (1958) and marks the year (1959) as 
one of the best the industry has known. Actually this is the 
highest consumption in history except during a few years 
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when new rubber was in short supply. In view of the opti- 
mistic forecasts for business in general, and especially auto- 
motive, I feel confident in predicting that in 1960 at least 
295,000 long tons of reclaimed rubber will be consumed in 
the domestic market. 

The reclaimed rubber industry feels greatly reassured by 
the recent pattern of usage of its product. During the past 
decade we have seen tremendous growth of the use of vinyls 
and other plastics. Also, oil extended synthetic rubber has 
become available at much lower cost than the original poly- 
mers. These products made rather severe inroads on some 
markets historically dominated by reclaimed rubber. As a 
result of this attrition, reclaim has been unable to keep pace 
with the growth of the over-all rubber industry. 

Happily this situation has brought about a very healthy 
change in the approach by compounders to the use of reclaim. 
Not long ago it was considered by many as a substitute for 
new rubber and its value expressed in terms of cents per 
pound of RHC. Today, to an increasing extent, reclaim is 
recognized as an individual product possessing some rather 
unique and desirable properties. In addition to its use as 
rubber hydrocarbon, realistic dollars and cents values are 
being placed on its rule in reducing processing costs. Such 
advantages as faster mixing, less defects at calender or tuber, 
lower processing temperatures and faster cures are becoming 
more and more important to fabricators. 

Perhaps because of this increasing awareness of its true 
value the decline in percentage of reclaim to new rubber has 
slowed markedly and seems to be approaching stability. 
Further, the recent modest growth in pounds consumed may 
reasonably be expected to continue. Having weathered the 
storm of intense competition of plastics and synthetic rubbers, 
the reclaim industry looks forward with confidence to further 


gains in 1960. 
F.K Bitegerald 


President, Rubber Reclaimers Association, Inc.; 
Manager, Allied Sales, Naugatuck Chemical Div., 
U. S. Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn. 
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It is assumed that stockpile sales 
will be conducted on an orderly 
basis, designed to least affect the 
supply-demand position. 





R. D. Young 


The natural rubber forecast for 1960 will probably follow 
the pattern set during the past year, with increased consump- 
tion both in the United States and abroad, accompanied by a 
lesser increase in production. The statistical gap between 
consumption and production, however, probably will be filled, 
to some extent, through the sale of natural rubber from the 
government stockpiles of the United States and the United 
Kingdom, and it is assumed that such sales will be conducted 
on an orderly basis, designed to least affect the supply- 
demand position. 

The membership of the Rubber Trade Association of New 
York, Inc., is composed of natural rubber importers, who 
operate both domestically and throughout the world, and 
agents of Far Eastern shippers of natural rubber. During 
the past year, in order to establish closer working relation- 
ships with collateral organizations, the membership of the 
Association has been expanded through the creation of an 
Associate Members Group, which includes steamship lines, 
financial institutions, transportation companies, etc. Basically, 
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the Association is a servicing organization, and offers to the 
wide-spread rubber manufacturing industry: 

(1) A consistent and dependable source of supply of all 
varieties of natural rubber, for almost any delivery period, at 
a reasonable price; 

(2) Aid in financing the raw material, through the extension 
of credit, at least until it is well on the way to a finished 
product; 

(3) The maintenance of an adequate pipeline of natural 
rubber in transit from primary markets to ports of entry in 
the United States favorable to the location of the manufac- 
turer, and the assurance that as sources of supply develop in 
new areas of the world this additional production will be 
made available; 

(4) The benefits of long experience by skillful, dependable 
and sound financial organizations in satisfying the require- 
ments of the American rubber manufacturing industry. 

Late during the past year, the United States government 
embarked upon a temporary disposal program of natural 
rubber from the government stockpile, which will, in all 
probability, be followed by the adoption of a permanent 
program early in 1960, designed to dispose of all surplus 
stockpile rubber over a period of years, thereby creating a 
new source of natural rubber supply. 

Insofar as the manufacturing companies which have had 
no government experience in either buying or selling natural 
rubber are concerned, it has already been pointed out that 
such companies, should they so elect, can participate in the 
disposal program by utilizing the services of natural rubber 
importers. 

It is certain, however, that the members of the Rubber 
Trade Association of New York, Inc., will adjust their oper- 
ations to meet changing conditions, and the rubber manufac- 
turing industry can expect a continuation of the same type of 
efficient services which have been rendered over a long period 


of years. 
R. ®, Young 


President, Rubber Trade Association of New York, Inc., 
New York, N. Y 
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1960 will see a still further marked 
increase in SBR latex consumption. 
Arthur Nolan 


The year 1959 has been a generally disappointing one for 
Hevea latex but a banner year for synthetic latices. While 
Hevea consumption of approximately 6,000 tons per month 
average about equaled that of the last three years, it did 
not participate in the growth total. During the last quarter 
its price rose to a high of over 50c from a low of 35c, and 
the year probably averaged out less than 40c. Volumes to 
be consumed during 1960 appear dependent upon price. At 
30c to 40c considerably more can be used than at levels 
between 40c and 50c. 

The SBR latices jumped in consumption and _ possibly 
averaged near 7,000 tons monthly. Prices did not fluctuate 
and were generally unchanged, ranging from 27.25c to 32c. 
These latices experienced a major advance in quality during 
the year, and a type for use 100 per cent in foam rubber was 
introduced. Unquestionably 1960 wil see a still further 
marked increase in SBR latex consurfiption. 
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Latex foam experienced a very disturbing year, with selling 
prices on numerous items depressed to loss levels. The year 
end saw prices up and some relief expected from newer SBR 
latices and the possibility of higher urethane foam prices. 

Neoprene latices increased consumption and neared the 
1,000 ton per month rate, with 1960 also promising increases 
as current uses increase and newer ones develop. Prices 
were 37c to 50c depending upon type. 

Nitrile latices, as they have done each year, grew in total 
volume and passed 1,000 tons per month consumed. While 
in most cases relatively higher priced than other latices, they 
continued to show new and expanding uses based on their 
unique technical properties. Prices did not fluctuate and 
were 45c to 54c, according to type. 

Total latex usage in the U.S.A. continued to grow with 
very large volumes of plastic latices rounding out the rubber 
latices picture. Substantial advances were made with acrylic 
tpe latices and the larger volume vinyl and polystyrene 
latices continued at increased higher levels. 

Aside from the very much newer SBR types, no startling 
new polymers were introduced for large volume use. While 
it is not expected 1960 will have available production quanti- 
ties of novel, new or greatly different polymers, it is ex- 
pected the year will provide new concepts, both in latex 
products and different polymers. 


Aelh Un Nolan 


Vice-President, Latex and Rubber, Inc., Baltimore, Md. 
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Production of passenger tires for 
the replacement market should rise 
to at least 68 million units, or about 
4 per cent higher than in 1959. 





J. P. Seiberling 


The 12 months just ahead will be recorded as the first 
half-trillion-dollar year for American business. By the end 
of 1960,*Americans should be producing goods and services 
at a $520 billion annual rate—about $35 billion above the 
present pace. Only a delay in recovering from the effects of 
the steel strike could stop us short of this achievement. 

The tire industry—-Seiberling Rubber Co. included—should 
continue to break its own sales records. In 1960, we expect 
the production of truck and passenger tires to exceed 118 
million units, surpassing 1959 by about 8 per cent. Production 
of passenger tires for the replacement market should rise 
to at least 68 million units, or about 4 per cent higher than 
in 1959. Despite the expected high business pace, production 
of replacement truck tires probably will dip a little, because 
of longer-wearing tires and greater use of recapping in the 
truck field. 

One very bright spot will be in the sale of tire retreading 
materials. In 1960, this market should increase about 6 per 
cent above the 515 million pounds sold in 1959. But in the 
next four years we expect retread sales to rise at least 30 
per cent from present levels. 

Behind these sunny predictions for the tire industry are 
two main factors: Anticipated high sales of new and used 
cars plus an all-time high in the number of used cars on 
the road. With the successful introduction of more American 
compact cars, the automotive industry should produce close 
to 7 million vehicles, second only to the record high of 7.9 
million in 1955, 
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I have to paint a less cheerful picture in forecasting earnings 
from tire sales in 1960, unless prices go up. An increase is 
long overdue because of manufacturing cost increases of the 
past year. For the long term, I forecast “tremendous growth” 
in the automotive and tire industries in the 1960 decade. 

There is little doubt that we will see the greatest expansion 
in the automotive fields of any ten-year period in history. 
Factors contributing to this growth include a large population 
increase, the current $50 billion interstate highway program, 
increased leisure and vacation time, and a trend to more two 


and three-car families. 
pS PB. Secterling 


President, Seiberling ‘Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio 
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Scientific achievements and inno- 
vations will pace the diversified 
rubber industry to new heights in 
1960. 





E. J. Thomas 


Scientific achievements and innovations will pace the 
diversified rubber industry to new heights in 1960. These 
scientific advances will result in continued improvement of 
many of the industry’s products. The advances will come in 
a year that is expected to see rubber consumption in the 
United States exceed 1,650,000 long tons, as compared with 
an expected 1959 consumption of 1,625,000 tons. 

Pneumatic tire production in 1960 has been forecast at 
125,000,000, or several million more than 1959. Auto tire 
replacement sales are expected to total 68,000,000 in 1960, 
setting a new high record for the fourth straight year. Sales 
of passenger car tires in the U.S. replacement market will 
reach the 66,000,000 level in 1959, as compared with 
61,570,000 in 1958 and 56,605,000 in 1957. Truck replace- 
ment tire sales will reach 9,875,000 units, a 122 per cent 
increase over 1940, and tractor and implement renewal tire 
sales will approach 2,000,000 units, seven times the 1940 
mark. 

Exciting new sales records over the next five years forecast 
an automobile registration total of 68,000,000—10,000,000 
more than in 1959. Trucks are expected to number 13,300,000 
in five years, marking a 12 per cent increase over the number 
now in use. As a result, tire and tube replacement sales in 
1964 probably will exceed 1958 retail dollar volume by 
$300,000,000. To prepare its facilities for the decade ahead, 
Goodyear will have invested by the end of 1959 a record 
$365,000,000 in capital expenditures and expansion since 
1955. Most recent of these undertakings include: 

(1) A $7,000,000 tire and tube manufacturing plant now 
under construction at Amiens, France, 80 miles north of 
Paris on the Somme River. Passenger, truck and farm tires 
for replacement and original equipment will be produced 
for France and the common European market and for export. 

(2) A fifth Goodyear Canadian plant at Medicine Hat, 
Alberta, where passenger, truck and farm tires will be pro- 
duced for the Western Canada market. Tires are scheduled 
to roll off the assembly line by September, 1960. The plant 
will also produce tread rubber for the expanding retread 
business. 

(3) A $4,000,000 expansion of earthmover tire production 
facilities at Goodyear’s tire plant at Topeka, Kansas, which 
will begin soon. The expansion will increase earthmover tire 
capacity at Topeka substantially, but the most important 
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reason for the move is to increase tire sizes. The largest will 
measure more than three feet from sidewall to sidewall and 
will be fitted on a rim 45 inches in diameter. Goodyear an- 
nounced earlier this year it had installed tire building 
machinery in Akron to manufacture tires that weigh nearly 
two tons and measure four feet in width and 10 feet in height. 

Goodyear production is benefiting from nuclear and elec- 
tronic control systems that are being installed in the company’s 
vast production network at a cost of $6,000,000. Components 
of the system maintain uniform thickness of tire cord fabric 
as it is coated with rubber, test tires for roundness and reject 
those that are as much as fifty-thousands of an inch off, 
and assure accurate tread profiles. 

Partially as a result of the new production controls, these 
“high-precision” passenger car tires for both 1960 models 
and the replacement market will be in the range of one-fifth 
to one-fourth more durable than those built in 1959, and more 
than 50 per cent better than tires produced five years ago. 


Oo j "pg 
. J- Shomas 


Chairman of the Board, Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio 
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An orderly and definitely stated 
plan for disposal of surplus rubber 
from the government's stocks will 
not only effect an important sav- 
ings to the taxpayer, but will also 
be in the long term interest of both 
the producers and consumers of 
natural rubber. 





Ross R. Ormsby 


The rubber industry scored a number of new records in 
1959 and we expect it to do better in 1960. Extremely high 
levels of activity prevailed in every product segment of the 
industry. With 1947-49 as a base, the new rubber consumption 
index for tire and products jumped from 115.6 in 1958 to 
136.7 in 1959, as against the previous high of 128.9 in 1955. 

At the same time, an even sharper increase in activity 
took place in the field of non-tire products. In this area, 
which includes industrial rubber products, molded and ex- 
truded goods, belts and hose, packing, rubber footwear, 
flooring, rubber sundries, heels and soles and other items, 
the new rubber consumption index advanced from 159.7 in 
1958 to 189.3 this year as against the 1955 peak of 180.7. 

The trend indicated by the consumption indices is ex- 
pected to continue on the rising curve in 1960, with the index 
for the non-tire products groups continuing to run ahead of 
the Federal Reserve Board Index of production, currently 
estimated at 149.0 for 1959. 

In achieving this impressive level of production and in 
converting upwards of three and a half billion pounds of 
rubber into more than 40,000 different types of consumer end 
products, the industry provided an important market for the 
manufacturers of textiles and chemicals. For example, the 
rubber industry consumed more than a billion pounds of 
processing chemicals, such as fillers, curatives and stabilizers, 
and nearly a billion pounds of textiles in the form of cotton, 


rayon and nylon. 
Ross R. Crmsty 


President, Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc., New 
York, N. Y. 
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From the Secretary of Commerce 


& 1959 was the best yet. 1960 will be even 
better with both prosperity and peace growing 
stronger. The year ended with the economy re- 
bounding to peak rates, pushing up the Gross 
National Product for the year to around $480 
billion, the all-time high in both volume and value 
terms. The power thrust of free enterprise can 
lift this figure to the half trillon dollar mark in 
the first half of the year and to still higher levels 
a year from now. 

I have recently returned to Washington from 
extensive tours to promote good will and trade 
in Europe and Asia. I found that favorable reac- 
tions resulting from President Eisenhower’s peace 
mission and economic progress in many nations 
open fresh opportunities for American business to 
sell exports. 

At home, a word of caution: Let us be wise 
and wary. Should there be excesses in credit, 
severe inflation and stubborn selfishness in strike 
deadlocks, then prosperity could be checked. 

But if national interest prevails, then this year 
will be a period of record-breaking business activ- 
ity and high employment. There will be more 
money, more spending, more profits and more 
jobs. 

The Commerce Department in 1960 will take 
the great Decennial Census. We expect it to re- 
veal a record population of 180 million, up 29 
million since the "50 census, now growing at the 
rate of 3 million a year. 

This amazing population expansion will con- 
tinue. Savings will be increased. Business will 
invest the money in research and in more efficient 
facilities. This, in turn, will make jobs and create 
an abundance of new and better products. All 
these factors can fashion the 1960-70 decade into 
the most challenging and most rewarding of 
history. 

Of course, there will be pauses and hazards as 
well as bright prospects and forward steps. But, 
if government and the public have the economic 
wisdom and the moral force to take full advantage 
of our unprecedented opportunities, the best time 
of our lives is ahead. 

The buoyant note in the Nation’s markets in 
1959 was provided by the expanded purchasing 
power of individuals and higher investment pro- 
grams of business. The flow of personal income 
reached a record of $380 billion in 1959, up 
about $20 billion or 5% per cent from 1958. 
The real gains in purchasing power were also 
large. Farm proprietors’ income was lower, but 
other major income flows were higher. The wage 
and salaries component was more than 7 per cent 
higher than in 1958. The income of factory em- 
ployees was off somewhat during the strike 
months but, by year-end, was again at a new high. 


Behind this favorable showing was a record 
volume of employment and continuing rise in per 
capita earnings. Total employment in 1959 aver- 
aged over 65% million, up 1% million from 
1958. Unemployment was substantia'ly below that 
of 1958, although here again the earlier antici- 
pated improvement in the latter part of the year 
was not realized owing to the industrial disputes. 

The full-year record for business profits is still 
incomplete. It is evident that the second half re- 
sults were down from the peak reached in the 
spring of 1959, but despite the recent drag, were 
up substantially from the reduced level of 1958. 

Business moved on to new high ground in 
1959 notwithstanding the setback to the economy 
brought on by labor-management disputes which 
slowed the upward march in the latter half of the 
year. Gross National Product (the total value of 
goods and services produced in the economy) 
approximated a record $478 billion for 1959, 
according to preliminary estimates—up 8 per cent 
from 1958 in value and 6 per cent in “real” or 
volume terms. 

The year’s high point in activity was reached by 
mid-year when the GNP rose to an annual rate of 
$485 billion. At that time, output was pushing 
forward under the impetus of the strong cyclical 
recovery under way since the spring of 1958. Sub- 
sequently the momentum was lost as material 
shortages developed and the rising tide of income 
was arrested. 

Materials supply difficulties were still a factor 
at year-end, but after the return of steel workers 
to their jobs in November, there was a rapid re- 
covery in steel output and a resumption of volume 
production of automobiles and other final prod- 
ucts affected by limited working stocks. As 1959 
ended, the economy was again moving ahead 
under income and demand conditions which give 
promise of pushing us to new high ground. 

Continuing shortages of key materials and un- 
balanced inventories—most notably steel products 
—were the major influence holding back the im- 
mediate expansion of business, but this impedi- 
ment was being rapidly overcome as the flow of 
basic steel was at a new high. Plant facilities and 
manpower are in adequate supply for a substan- 
tial improvement in finished goods output once 
the pipe lines are restocked. Business is engaged 
in an enlarged program of facilities expansion and 
consumers have shown a ready disposition to buy 
the output of the Nation’s productivity. 

If business and labor stay on the job every- 
where, we have every reason to expect that 1960 
will be a better year for everyone than 1959. 


BPredenich Dik e Mueller 


hee 
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Making more flexible Urethane Elastomers with 





Castor 


HE OUTSTANDING physical properties of ure- 
T thane elastomers have led to their use in an 
increasing number of commercial applications. 
These properties are: high tensile strength, toughness, 
good solvent resistance, good tear resistance, high 
abrasion resistance, excellent ozone resistance and 
ease of processability. Although there are many 
references in the literature relating to the preparation 
of urethane elastomers based on polyesters (/, 2, 3), 
little has been reported on the use of castor oil in 
this application, even less on the use of polyols de- 
rived from castor oil. The present article attempts 
to contribute to this area of research. 

Castor oil, a trihydroxy glyceride, is commercially 
available in tank-car quantities. As formed by nature, 
90 per cent of the combined fatty acids in castor oil 
are ricinoleic acid. This hydroxy fatty acid is an 
excellent, and at the same time an inexpensive, co- 
reactant for the preparation of urethane elastomers. 
The many polyols which can be derived from castor 
oil by virtue of this component (12-hydroxy oleic 
acid) permit the preparation of tailor-made polyols to 
give castor/urethane polymers of varied performance 
characteristics. 

The trihydroxy structure of unmodified castor oil 
provides a highly cross-linked system in the urethane 
reaction. Compared with conventional systems, this 
feature should be more effective, since cross-linking 
is known to confer solvent resistance and dimensional 
stability to elastomer systems. Castor oil polyols can 
also be readily prepared with di- or mono-hydroxy 
forms to give linear structures or to provide internal 
plasticization, respectively. 

Although several commercial urethane elastomers* 
are now marketed which are designed for working on 





*Genthane S., General Tire & Rubber Co., and Adiprene C., 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
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By T. €. PATTON, A. EMRLICH and M. K. SMITH 


The Baker Castor Oil Co., Bayonne, N. J. 


heavy rubber equipment, this processing approach 
appears to negate one of the most important proper- 
ties of a urethane elastomer, namely its ability to be 
utilized in liquid form. Hence, our laboratory work 
on the use of castor polyols has been confined to 
liquid systems; specifically to developing economical 
elastomer prepolymers with extended pot lives (1-4 
hours) sufficient to take advantage of this application 
property. Based on 1959 prices, the raw material 
cost for these castor polyol/urethane elastomers falls 
in the range of from 55 to 75c per pound. 


Previous work carried out at the Baker Technical 
Service Laboratories on the use of castor polyols in 
the urethane reaction dealt with the evaluation of 
some 25 castor polyols in urethane coatings and 
foams (4, 5). With this as background experience, 
the series of castor polyols evaluated here for use in 
elastomers was expanded to include a number of 
castor variants designed exclusively for elastomeric 
applications. Of this number, the nine polyols listed 
in Table I were found to be useful in the preparation 
of urethane elastomers based on tolylene diisocyanate 
(TDI). 


Experimental Procedures 


Liquid isocyanate-terminated prepolymers are first 
prepared by reacting excess diisocyanate with selected 
polyols. These resultant viscous liquids are then sub- 
sequently cured at elevated temperatures with more 
polyol to give finished elastomers: 


(1) HO-R-OH + 2 OCN-R’-NCO———— 


H O H 


O 
| | | 
OCN-R’-N-C-OR-O-C-N-R’ NCO 
(Prepolymer) 
(2) Prepolymer + HO-R-OH 
Urethane Elastomer 











TABLE I—TyYPICAL PROPERTIES OF POLYOLS SUITABLE FOR PREPARING 
URETHANE ELASTOMERS 





Isocyanate Estimated Volatile Density 

Equivalent Approximate Hydroxyl Acid Molecular Matter @ 25°C. Viscosity @ 
Castor Polyol Weight Functionality Number Value Weight (%) (gr/cm’) 25°C. (cps) 
Polycin 12 150 4.2 370 3 630 By .992 3,600 
Polycin 52 163 2.9 340 5 475 Be: - 983 900 
DB Castor Oil 342 pS 163 l 925 .02 957 680 
Polycin 59 230 2.4 240 4 555 a .960 _ 475 
Polycin 60 252 2.3 220 3 580 i .966 550 
Polycin 51 186 2.3 295 6 430 4 .962 290 
Polycin 53 204 yb 270 ES 450 5 .969 380 
Polycin 23 540 1.7 100 4 920 Bs .948 390 
Polycin 49 342 9 160 iS 305 4 .924 32 

The castor polyol/TDI prepolymers (approxi- the finished, cured urethane elastomer. This prepoly- 


mately 800 gram total charge) were prepared as 
follows: The test castor polyol was charged to a three- 
necked one-liter glass flask fitted with a stirrer, ther- 
mometer and air drying apparatus. From 2.4 to 2.6 
equivalents of tolylene diisocyanate* per equivalent 
of castor polyol were then added over a one-half hour 
period at a rate sufficient to maintain the reaction 
exotherm at 50 + 5° C. As necessary, cooling was 
applied to the reaction vessel to maintain this tem- 
perature. After completion of the tolylene diisocyan- 
ate addition, the reaction mass was kept at 50°C. 
for an additional one-half hour. No difficulty has 
been experienced in advancing this preparation to a 
pilot-plant level. 

The reaction product formed (hereafter referred to 
as the castor/TDI prepolymer or, more simply, as 
the prepolymer) served as the base elastomer for 
further curing by a castor polyol curing agent to give 





* Hylene TM, E. I. duPont de Nemours & Co.; Nacconate 80, 
National Aniline, Div. Allied Chemical & Dye Corp.; Mondur 
TD-80, Mobay Chemical Co. 





TABLE II—COMPOSITION AND PROPERTIES OF CASTOR 
POLYOL PREPOLYMERS 


Polycin U—Prepolymers 








Polycin Polycin  Polycin 
Composition (pbw) U-56 U-63 U-75 
DB Castor Oil 62 os es 
Polycin 59 50.5 — 
Polycin 60 —_— — $2.5 
TDI (80/20 type) 38 49.5 47.5 
100 100.0 100.0 
~NCO/-—OH Equivalent Ratio 2.4 2.6 2.6 
Properties 
Color light amber———— 
Viscosity (p/25°C.) 275 400 390 
~NCO Content (%) 10 13.6 13.7 
Equiv. Wt. per -NCO Group 420 308 306 
Density @ 25°C. (Ib/gal) 8.90 9.15 9.20 
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mer is considerably less toxic and volatile than toly- 
lene diisocyanate, but should still be handled with due 
precautions. 

Curing was carried out as follows: The prepoly- 
mer and curing polyol were first placed separately in 
a vacuum oven and degassed at 50-60° C. for 10-20 
minutes at 5 mm. Hg pressure. At the end of the 
degassing period, the vacuum was broken and suffi- 
cient curing polyol was added to the prepolymer 
(stoichiometric amount required to react with the 
residual isocyanate groups of the prepolymer) to effect 
the cure. For accurate work, the per cent —-NCO 
should be determined for the prepolymer and this 
value should be used for calculating the weight of 
curing polyol to completely react with this residual 
—NCO content. After thoroughly mixing the re- 
actants, the prepolymer/curing polyol mixture was re- 
evacuated at 60° C. for 5 minutes at 5 mm. Hg pres- 
sure. In some instances this second evacuation step 
was found to be unnecessary. After breaking the 
vacuum, the mixture was poured into heated, silicone- 
treated* molds, and cured at 130° C. for 2 hours. 
Physical properties of the cured elastomers were ob- 
tained after an additional cure period of 7 to 10 days 
at room temperature. As much as 5 pounds of elas- 
tomer have been successfully molded by this casting 
technique in the laboratory. 

The curing conditions of 2 hours at 130° C. were 
arbitrarily selected on a basis of convenience. In 
general, the rate of cure for these urethane elastomers 
doubles for each 20° C. rise in curing temperature. 
Thus, the cure time is approximately 1 hour at 150° C. 
or one-half hour at 170° C. 

Curing of the elastomer can also be enormously 
accelerated through the use of a proper catalyst. For 
example, room temperature cures can be achieved by 
resorting to the use of 1 per cent of the catalyst tri- 
ethylene diamine** based on the total solids. In spot 
checks, it was found that the physical data obtained 
for elastomers cured at room temperature with this 
catalyst were either equal or somewhat superior to 





* MR-22-Silicone, Peninsula Silicones, Inc., or equivalent. 
**Dabco, Houdry Process Co. 
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TABLE III—PROPERTIES OF CASTOR-POLYOL/TDI ELASTOMERS . 


(Cured at 130°C. for 2.0 hours, then aged 1 week before testing.) 


2 Composition Pot Life at ve ms 
3 (parts by weight) Room Temp. x= < 
.o) A. 2 
~ Polycin a = 
r= Polycin U Curing 5 2) 
$ Prepolymer Polyol Viscosity (poise) mo 2 
i . = r= 
Time (hr) £ 5 

No. % No % 0 1 3 a ~ 

4 U-56 735 #12 265 200 5909 —— 1.085 97 

2... U-3— FAS. 352-285 91 210 540 1.080 80 

3 U-56 66.0 #53 34.0 5 130 86320 1.062 52 

1 U-56 68.5 #51 31.5 5 130 §=©280 1.065 45 

7 U-56 54.0 DB 46.0 45 86 200 1.042 55 

5. US. @3S - Gio -.575 24 37 62 1.017 28 

14 U-63 650 #52 350 48 200 600 1.102 93 
Ss UGS ee 233 4ht...@ 92 340 1.083 48 


3 US G15 -75) 45 -% 56 §=6200 1.082 41 


19... U7S GS He MS "Se. 100 -SR 1.099 87 
20 U-75 600 #53 400 34 120 620 1.082 49 
18 U-75 620 #51 380 28 90 370 1.082 38 





* 20 mil film. ** 4 days at 90°C. with 100% R.H. 


Electrical Data (R. T.) 








Physical Properties 1-2 mil film 
a, a < } > 
~~ ij = ~ = 
ie fae : fe § £83 9 
© «¢ & tere § 2 8S. ts 
é~ 2 zV-ESe 2 OO & 5° GS 
& 3 s & tan nN - 2S 3 oe 
oa n = = 7 S < =e & 2 oc 
FE » 2 Ss She ~@o ‘«s 3 oS #2 ES 
an = ob Z2Oogs 5* o oY oa 3 2 
z= 2 & €E£©2.833~4 3 ta 383 = 
z= Oo S S£SZoeSe F 2S Se Sa 
Br - mw <P Rae BE Oo AS AB FS 
—5 2170 70 ~=(«14 — — 63 500 3.4 640 
—70 1275 150 .23 li 46 2 G2 38 
—70 320 140 13 13: %). 32 is$ 6982 18 
4.0* 700* 73." 
—45 300 =—.210 13 om. Ba daa 110 3.5 022 
<—80 170 70 05 1.6 So: 42 26 ZS .75 
4.8* 550* 130.* 
—55 30 60 25 _ 8 —_— _ _ 
—2). 2750 198 SB 2A 24-58. CO. 25) Se 
3.2* 800* 1600.* 
—45 1050 270 40 25 12 50 280 1.3 
3.5* 650* 8.8 62.* 
—20 875 400 .19 — 14 —- i a 
—30 2500 120 .43 oe — 54 650 38 130. 
—45 3275.  24@...28. 2a a: 3:0. Tees 110. 


i SS SR BB ae 





those obtained using the two-hour cure without 
catalyst at 130° C. 


Curing with Castor Polyols 


For the purpose of simplification, results and dis- 
cussions will be limited to data obtained on elastomers 
derived by curing three urethane prepolymers (Poly- 
cins U-56, U-63 and U-75) with six selected castor 
polyols (Polycins 12, 23, 51, 52, 53 and DB Castor 
Oil). The use of the letter U following the Polycin 
name has been employed to designate castor polyol/ 
diisocyanate reaction products. This device serves to 
differentiate such products from unreacted castor 
polyols. The three castor polyol prepolymers were 
prepared according to the method outlined above; 
their composition and properties are given in Table II. 

Performance studies were initially carried out only 
with the Polycin U-56 prepolymer. Although the 
elastomers based on Polycin U-56 proved satisfactory 
for the preparation of potting and encapsulating com- 
pounds, adhesives and printing rolls, it was felt that 
the possibilities of elastomers based on castor polyols 
were not being fully explored with this prepolymer. 
Hence, further research led to the development of two 
additional prepolymers, Polycins U-63 and U-75, 
which permitted the preparation of elastomers with 
nearly twice the tensile strength and elongation, and 
with markedly improved toughness and tear resistance. 

The properties of twelve of the more interesting 
elastomers prepared from the three Polycin U-pre- 
polymers are given in Table III. In this tabulation, 
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the elastomers prepared from any given Polycin U- 
prepolymer are listed in descending order of tensile 
strength. This order was also found to coincide 
approximately with functionality of the castor polyols 
used to cure the given prepolymer. A summary of the 
test methods used in this investigation is given at 
the end of this article. 

To better picture the interrelationships among the 
twelve elastomers, certain selected performance prop- 
erties, as given in the tabulation, have been plotted 
against tensile strength in the figure. The relationships 
shown by the graphs are largely self-evident. Trends 
in performance of selected prepolymers and curing 
polyols are readily apparent. Thus, for any given ten- 
sile strength, (1) hardness increases in the order U-75, 
U-63 and U-56 (prepolymer selection) or 51, 53, 52 
(polyol selection); (2) elongation increases in the 
order U-56, U-75, U-63 (prepolymer selection) or 
52, 53, 51 (polyol selection); (3) abrasion resistance 
increases in the order U-63, U-75, U-56 (prepolymer 
selection) or 51 (or 53), 52 (polyol selection), and 
(4) pot viscosity at the end of one hour increases 
in the order U-63, U-75, U-56 (prepolymer selec- 
tion). 

Since the castor polyols and the castor prepolymers 
are all mutually compatible, interblending is possible 
to obtain intermediate properties as demanded of the 
elastomer. For example, Table IV shows the effect of 
blending Polycin 51 (functionality of 2.3) with Poly- 
cin 49 (functionality of .9) on physical properties, 
when the blends are used to cure Polycin U-56. 
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Properties of Castor Polyol/TDI Cast Elastomers 
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In this case, the objective was to obtain a cast elas- 
tomer with hardness of about 20 for preparing a 
printing roll composition (given in middle column). 
The cast elastomers exhibit little shrinkage on con- 
verting from a liquid at 110° C. to a solid cured 
product at 25° C. From density measurements made 
on the liquid and solid states, it has been calculated 
that this linear shrinkage without filler generally falls 
in the range of 2.0 + .5 per cent. In the preparation 
of printing rolls, the shrinkage of the cast elastomer 
has been found just sufficient to permit release from 
the accurately machined molding tubes. For harder 
elastomers, the cast product as prepared in small molds 
in the laboratory has been found to give an exact 
replica of the mold with little discernable shrinkage. 
Since castor based urethanes generally are notably 
water resistant, it was not unexpected to find the water 
pick-up of these elastomers to be relatively small (on 
the order of 1 per cent when exposed to saturated 
humidity conditions at 90° C. for 4 days). At room 
temperature, the elastomers exhibit no volume change 
at all after immersion in water for 7 days. This also 
holds for elastomers immersed for 7 days in 10 per 
cent solutions of hydrochloric acid and sodium hy- 
droxide, respectively, attesting to the excellent chem- 
ical resistance of these products. The solvent resist- 
ance of the twelve elastomers to aliphatic products 
(petroleum oils, heptane) and hydroxyl-containing 
materials (ethanol, ethylene glycol) is excellent, with 
little or no linear change in dimension occurring at the 
end of 7 days of immersion at room temperature. 
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With aromatic solvents (xylene), oxygenated sol- 
vents (acetone) and chlorinated solvents (perchloro- 
ethylene), linear swell at room temperature after 3 
hours of immersion is found to be considerable in 
most cases. Swelling results with typical solvents as 
noted above are given in Table V. If these swelling 
data for any given solvent are plotted against elas- 
tomer hardness for elastomers all based on the same 
Polycin U-prepolymer, it is found that harder elasto- 
mers are less prone to swelling. For example, in the 
case of the Polycin U-56 elastomers immersed in xylene 
for 3 hours, there is a graded reduction in linear swell 
of 5 percentage units for each 10 point rise in ‘elas- 
tomer hardness (through a 30-95 hardness range). 
Hence, in evaluating swelling data, it is wise to make 
allowances for any extreme differences in’ elastomér 
hardness. 





TABLE IV—BLENDING Two CAsTorR POoLyoLs To 
CURE A CASTOR PREPOLYMER 


Prepolymer 


Polycin U-56 (pbw).. 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 
Curing Polyol 

Polycin 51 (pbw)..... 46.3 41.4 368 32.2 27.6 

Polycin 49 (bpw). — Au A me: eee 

Hardness (Shore A). . 45 35 20 8 0 

Tensile Strength (psi).. 300 170 45 —_  —— 

Elongation (%) ...... 210 190 290 —_— —— 
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In xylene and perchloroethylene solvent, elastomers 
based on Polycins U-63 and U-75 exhibit the least 
amount of swelling. However in acetone, elastomers 
based on U-56 and U-75 are least affected by solvent 
intake. 

A review of the performance data for the several 
experimental elastomers immediately suggests poten- 


40-65 hardness elastomers exhibit these proper- 
ties: low hardness, moderate tensile strength and very 
good flexibility. Items they are fitted for comprise 
adhesives, binders, sealants, potting compounds and 
laminations. Suggested urethane compositions for ful- 
filling the requirements demanded for this type of 
composition are tabulated below: 





tial applications for these products. For example, 
. : Prepolymer Curing Polyol 

from a standpoint of hardness, the following end uses U-63 51 or 53 

appear suitable as fields for exploitation. Elastomers U-75 51 or 53 

U-56 51 or 53 


of 85-100 hardness exhibit properties including maxi- 
mum hardness, toughness and shatter-resistance. They 
are suitable for hammer heads, gears, drawing and 
press dies, molds, pump stators and impellers. This 
type of product calls for cast elastomers of high duro- 
meter, high tensile strength and adequate elongation. 
Reference to the graphed performance data suggests 
the use of the following urethane systems: 





A recent release (6) discusses the adaptation of this 
class of elastomer to the preparation of high quality 
sealants for building construction. For this use, an 
excess of cure polyol over that called for stoichio- 
metric calculation has been found to aid adhesion and 
enhance overall flexibility and resilience. 

Elastomers of 15-40 hardness have these proper- 


ties: minimum hardness, adequate tensile strength, 





Preploymer Curing Polyol 
U-56 12 or 52 tear and abrasion resistance. They seem adaptable to 
otha = use in printing rollers and shock absorbers. This type 
: . of soft elastomer suggests the following urethane sys- 


Properties of 65-85 hardness materials are: mod- 





tems as suitable starting formulations for experimenta- 
tion: 


erate hardness, toughness and good flexibility. They ‘ 
<a : : Prepolymer Curing Polyol 

are indicated for items such as potting and encap- U-56 23 or 51 

sulating compositions, rigid gasketing, shock absorb- U-63 or U-75 51 


ers, valve seals, heel lifts and wiper rings. This type 
of product calls for cast elastomers of moderate hard- 
ness, high tensile strength, significant flexibility, along 
with toughness and abrasion resistance. In this in- 
stance, a polyol mixture to effect the prepolymer cure 
seems in order. Thus, 50:50 mixtures of two Polycin 


Uses for Selected Elastomers 


In terms of electrical properties, the following ure- 
thane elastomers would appear to merit serious 
evaluation: 


polyols on an isocyanate equivalent weight basis (as Prepolymer Curing Pulyel Hardness 
shown in the middle column of Table VI) are recom- hi a = n Pp 
mended for this application. The physical properties U-63 52 "93 


of the elastomers obtained from this blending tech- 
nique are also given in the middle column of the table, 
which appears on the following page. 


Reference to Table III shows these elastomers to have 
outstanding electrical properties, suggesting their use 





TABLE V—CHEMICAL AND SOLVENT RESISTANCE OF ELASTOMERS 


(Per cent linear swell at 76° F.) 




















Ethylene ASTM Perchloro- 
Glycol No. 3 Oil Ethanol Heptane Xylene Acetone ethylene 
Polyol Immersion Time 
No.* Prepolymer Curing tina 2 Days en — 3 Hours 
I U-56 #51 Nil 3 3 2 35 35 20 
2 U-56 #52 Nil Nil 3 1 14 19 10 
3 U-56 #53 Nil 0.5 2 4 19 27 13 
4 U-56 #12 Nil Nil 0.5 0.5 7 13 8 
5 U-56 #23 Nil 5 3 15 45 32 32 
7 U-56 DB Oil Nil 3 2 4 28 21 16 
13 U-63 #51 2 Nil 4 Nil 18 52 15 
14 U-63 #52 1 Nil 3 Nil 14 31 8 
15 U-63 #53 1 Nil 1 13 36 12 
18 U-75 #51 1 Nil 2 1 22 38 12 
19 U-75 #52 1 Nil 2 Nil 10 18 5 
20 U-75 #53 1 Nil 2 2 22 26 14 
* This number refers to elastomer coding given in Table 3. 
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as potting, sealing, encapsulating and impregnating 
compositions. 

These elastomers also lend themselves to applica- 
tion as coatings over paper, leather, wood, concrete, 
metal and other substrates. They can be applied at 
100 per cent solids content or reduced with solvent 
to lower viscosities as desired. For coating applica- 
tions, however, the use of a catalyst is recommended, 
such as 4 per cent methyl diethanolamine based on 
the solids content. Also, the curing polyol must be 
used to a much lesser extent—cut to about one-half 
the amount which would be necessary to react with 
all the residual —NCO groups of the prepolymer. 
With these modifications, coatings to meet exacting 
demands can be formulated. For example, a glossy 
abrasion-resistant coating for application to rubber 
goods (with an elongation of about 600 per cent) has 
been recently developed based on the work reported 
here. 

Although castor polyols were used exclusively for 
curing the urethane prepolymers reported in this 
article, it should be noted that partial substitution of 
polyether polyols for the curing castor polyol com- 
ponent is sometimes expedient. Thus, the use of poly- 
propylene glycol 1000 has been found helpful in 
increasing flexibility where maximum elongation is a 
major demand. Although the work reported in this 
paper deals solely with the preparation of elastomers 
based on castor polyols and tolylene diisocyanate, 
there is reason to believe that elastomers prepared 
from castor polyols and diphenyl-methane-p, p’-diiso- 
cyanate would exhibit even superior physical proper- 
ties, although at a higher cost. 


Summary 


A series of urethane elastomers based on three 
prepolymers prepared from DB Oil and two alternate 
castor polyols have been prepared. It has been dem- 
onstrated that tailor-made physical properties can be 
built into these elastomers by proper selection of the 
prepolymer and the curing castor polyol. The wide 
range of physical properties obtained using castor oil 
as a relatively inexpensive source of the polyols should 
insure their use in numerous commercial applications. 

Since the castor polyol/urethane elastomer is pre- 
pared from a low-viscosity liquid with a prolonged pot 
life, it is possible to cast the elastomer into intricate 
molds, coat it onto a substrate, or incorporate it with 
pigments and fillers in light mixing equipment prior to 
forming it into a final shape. 
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TABLE VI—-ELASTOMERS OBTAINED BY BLENDING 
POLYOLS 


POLYCIN U-63 ELASTOMERS 


anne ryvenenynnarvmennnetnneeyensnnsren 


Prepolymer 
Polycin U-63 61.5 63.25 65.0 
Curing Polyol 
Polycin 51 38.5 19.25 — 
Polycin 52 —_— 17.50 35.0 
100.0 100.00. 100.0 
Hardness (Shore A) ....... 41 71 93 
Tensile Strength (psi)... 875 2200 2750 
Elongation (%) mo 400 225 175 
POLYCIN U-75 ELASTOMERS 
Prepolymer 
Polycin U-75 60.0 62.75 65.5 
Curing Polyol 
Polycin 53 ve 40.0 20.00 — 
Polycin 52 — 17.25 34.5 
100.0 100.00 100.0 
Hardness (Shore A) ......... 49 64 87 
Tensile Strength (psi)... . 1275 1750 2500 
Elongation (%) 210 165 120 





Saiidtitt TOMUVUPELAUETOPA EEE E EAA HH WUE 


TEST METHODS = 
Viscosity Z 
Brookfield Viscometer, Model RVF. 


Hardness 
A5S.T/M. D676-58T (Shore A Durometer). 


Low Temperature Brittle Point : 
A.S.T.M, D746-57T. = 


TORUUUT EAE 


Tensile Strength, Per Cent Elongation 
AS.T.M. D412-51T. 


Abrasion Resistance 


Tabor Abrasor, 1000 gram load, H-22 Wheel, gram 
loss after 1000 cycles. 


‘Ht 


= Linear Shrinkage 

Calculated from density measurements of prepolymer/ 
: curing polyol mix at 110°C. and of cured elastomer 
= at 25°C, 

= Water Absorption 

= Per cent increase in weight of cylindrical specimen 


= ("/a-inch diameter by 2-inch length) after 4 days at 
90°C, at 100 per cent relative humidity. 


PODEDUSEOULUOALE TATOO 


TUTE 


= Electrical Properties 

S Electrical properties were determined on films of 1-2 
= mil thickness (cast from solvent solution at 50-75 
per cent solids) and 20 mil thickness (cast from 100 
per cent solids elastomer mix) prepared by the labo- 
ratories of The Baker Castor Oil Company. 


WHEL 





The electrical performance data was obtained through 
the courtesy of the National Lead Company (20 mil 
film) and the Astron Corporation (1-2 mil film), who 
= kindly placed at our disposal the results of their de- 
z tailed experimental testing work on these films. 
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Southern Rubber Group 


Panel Discusses 


‘Black 
Masterbatches 


HE SUMMER, 1959, Meeting of the 

Southern Rubber Group devoted a 
special technical session to a discussion 
of “Recent Developments in Black Mas- 
terbatch.” In response to widespread 
reader interest in the advantages offered 
by this processing innovation, RUBBER 
AGE is publishing the complete text of 
three papers presented at that time. 

In the following pages, the experts note 
the progress which has been made in 
overcoming physical deficiencies of the 
masterbatches marketed originally in 
1944, With the latest varieties of dis- 
persant types, preparation of higher 
solids slurries has become possible, stor- 





Dispersant 
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age benefits increased and accuracy in 
changing from one type masterbatch to 
another facilitated. Currently these types 
maintain the best achievable balance 
among cure rate, tensile, Mooney, extru- 
sion and flexing, as required by diverse 
fabricators. 

Non-dispersant types, according to the 
speakers, have helped to eliminate large 
storage tanks for water dispersions of 
black. They have also achieved higher 
tensiles, resilience and elongation than 
dry mix control stocks, while lowering 
power consumption and shortening mix- 
ing times. The three papers follow here- 
with. 
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-~% Black Masterbatches 
¢“y** |_DISPERSANT TYPES 


By R. A. FORRESTER 
United Rubber & Chemical Co. 


Baytown, Texas 


batches extends back almost to the start of the 

government synthetic rubber program. The de- 
velopments which occurred were the results of the 
work of several producers. A great deal of effort was 
spent in solving the complexities of production and in 
meeting the rigid specifications set up by the govern- 
ment. Almost all types of black were incorporated 
into masterbatches under these same exact require- 
ments. All of this work, done with the use of dis- 
persing agents in the carbon black slurry, was reported 
in government reports. It is unfortunate that those 
reports were not given wider publicity, because the 
work served as a foundation for many of the tech- 
niques used today. 

Dispersing agents are materials which serve to 
separate individual particles of a solid in a liquid, 
then keep them apart until the dispersing agent is 
neutralized or removed. They may be of the anionic, 
cationic or non-ionic active types. With carbon black, 
we are interested primarily in anionic agents. This 
means that the part of the agent which does the dis- 


T° HISTORY of dispersant type black master- 
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EMULSION SYSTEM 


FIG. I|—Flow diagram for carbon black and oil preparation. 
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persing surrounds the carbon black particles to keep 
them apart by a combination of repulsive forces, both 
in electrostatic charge and van der Waals’ forces. 

True dispersing agents differ from wetting agents 
in that a lowering of interfacial tension does not always 
occur simultaneously with the dispersion. For exam- 
ple, soaps and detergents lower surface tension, but 
dispersing agents need not do so. When finely divided 
carbon black is put into water, the particles have a 
strong tendency to agglomerate or clump together. 
This agglomeration prevents good dispersion in the 
resultant masterbatch unless precautions are taken in 
mixing and coagulating. 


Characteristics of Slurry 


Carbon black is hydrophobic, that is it does not 
mix readily with water. It is possible to whip limited 
quantities of it into water which acts as a carrier. The 
more finely ground the black, the more difficult to 
wet it with water. A slurry containing 5 per cent black 
is not difficult to make; but, as the black content is 
increased, the wetting rate slows down and the slurry 
gets thicker to the point where it almost becomes a 
paste. 

Dispersing agents are used to permit the preparation 
of higher solids content slurries (19 per cent). They 
help to wet out the black much faster and lower 
the viscosity of the slurry appreciably. There has 
been a gradual but major change in concept as to 
how dispersing agents should be used. Originally 
about 2.0 per cent was used on the black. Today 
that level has been lowered to 1.1 to 1.2 per cent 
for HAF black. Channel black requires about 0.8 
per cent, and SRF about 0.6 per cent. 

From a production standpoint, another good charac- 
teristic of these black slurries is that they may be 
stored for several hours before use without thickening, 
and they may be transferred for a considerable dis- 
tance to the finishing area where they are used in 
the latex. Finally, through the action of the dispersing 
agents, most of the particles of black are less than 
one micron in diameter. This particle size is import- 
ant in the production of masterbatches. It represents 
a degree of subdivision which is attained in non- 
dispersing agent slurries only by the most extreme 
severity of mechanical working. The following de- 
scription of the process shows the combination of 
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mechanical breakdown of the dry pellets preceeding 
the chemical action of the dispersing agent. 


Manufacture of Masterbatch 


Figure 1 shows the procedure, or flow of materials, 
in making a carbon black slurry. Pelleted black is 
metered to a Mikropulverizer at a closely regulated 
rate. This uniformity in the slurry leads to excellent 
control of black content in the finished product. The 
powdered black drops into a water-dispersing agent 
solution which wets it out in a continuous stream, 
where freshly ground black contacts a fresh solution 
of water and dispersing agent. This permits an even 
distribution of dispersing agent throughout the black. 
The slurry is then pumped to a large storage tank 
where the dispersing agent continues to separate the 
particles of black into a more finely dispersed system. 
These tanks also allow blending of slurries to reduce 
inequalities of black solids level. 

Figure 2 shows the coagulation system. Coagulation 
itself is performed in a manner quite similar to that 
used for unpigmented polymer. The combined streams 
of latex, black slurry, oil emulsion and antioxidant 
are all metered through orifices into a blending tank. 
This mixture is creamed with brine and coagulated 
with mineral acid. The coagulation is not completed 
immediately; therefore, a large conversion tank is 
used to allow the soap in the polymer to be changed 
to organic acid. The surplus water is drained and 
filtered off, and the black crumb is washed and dried 
in hot-air dryers. The features just mentioned are 
very critical in this stage of black masterbatch 
production. 

The nature of the coagulated crumb leaving these 
tanks determines how well it can be dried; and unless 
it is dried well, it is not a salable product. Difficulty 
in drying lowers output and so increases cost. One 
of the good features of making dispersant type 
masterbatches has been the convenience of the 
finishing operation. 


Production Advantages 


There are four main production advantages to the 
producer in the use of dispersing agents. Preparation 
of higher solids slurries is facilitated through faster 
wetting and lower viscosity with low power consump- 
tion. Secondly, this method permits storage for 
sufficient time to permit equalization of solids content 
and to avoid troubles from “upsets” in the slurry 
preparation system. Since a change of 3 per cent in 
the black feed rate leads to an off-specification prod- 
uct, knowledge of exact carbon black content in the 
slurry assumes great importance. This large storage 
also means convenience in movement, and metering 
to permit accurate control of loadings. Furthermore, 
the black preparation area can be relatively isolated to 
lessen unwanted dusting of black. 

Third, a copolymer plant is not particularly suited 
to rapid changes in types of masterbatch production 
because of its large-scale continuous production. 
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FIG. 2—Flow diagram for black masterbatch coagulation. 


Change-over is slow and expensive because of down- 
time. The wide variety of masterbatches now marketed 
should probably be restricted somewhat except for 
specialty products. One reason for the variety of 
dispersant type masterbatches offered for sale has 
been the ease and accuracy possible in changing 
from one type to another. Very accurate orifice flow 
rates have been worked out so that loadings may 
be changed “on the button.” This would not have 
been nearly so easily accomplished without the use 
of a dispersing agent slurry. 

Finally, the actual coagulation of black master- 
batch is both helped and hindered by the use of dis- 
persing agents. It is helped in that the character of the 
crumb can be controlled. The crumb is larger and 
more easily dried than in a non-dispersant type 
system. Excessive use of dispersing agent, however, 
tends to produce a finer crumb which is more difficult 
to dry. This point becomes critical where higher 
black loadings are required, because high black means 
fine crumb size. 

The good processing qualities of the dispersant 
type black masterbatch have been well established. 
They probably result from the initial high shear 
because of the black already in the batch, causing 
dispersion to take place faster where the shear is 
high. Dispersing agent type masterbatches have pro- 
duced well dispersed, smooth processing stocks of a 
very uniform nature. 


Stress-Strain and Processing 


Customers usually want good processing and good 
stress-strain. Quite often it is necessary to sacrifice 
one property to obtain another. At this point it is 
proper to emphasize what is well known to most of 
you. It is very difficult to demonstrate superiority of 
one type masterbatch over another unless all are 
based on the same polymer, because the polymers 
themselves differ. 

Table I shows how the polymers from four pro- 
ducers differ in stress-strain in a dry mix tread recipe. 
A 380-pound difference in modulus level and a 540- 
pound difference in tensile is present. To carry 
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TABLE I—POLYMER EFFECTS ON STRESS-STRAIN 
Dry Mix (SBR-1500) Tread Type Recipe * 





Brand 
A B & D 
Compounded Mooney 55 55 53 53 
292°F. Cure 
Tensile 
30 min. 3050 3150 3200 3140 
45 min, 3540 3080 3390 3000 
60 min. 3570 §=3050 3290 3320 
Elongation 
30 min. 550 570 530 560 
45 min. 540 470 460 470 
60 min. 540 450 430 510 
300% Modulus 
30 min. 1390 1400 1800 1370 
45 min. 1730 1700 2030 1650 
60 min. 1990 1790 2080 #81700 





* Compounding Recipe: Polymer—100, HAF Black—52, Hi-Aromatic 
Oil—10, Zinc Oxide—3, Stearic Acid—2, NOBS Spec.—-0.7, DPG—0.5, 
Sulfur—2. 


TABLE III—EFFECT oF BLACK AND O!L LOADINGS 
ON STRESS-STRAIN PROPERTIES 








(B-111: 75.0 HAF Black, 37.5 Aromatic Oil) * 
High Black Low Black 
Low Oil High Oil 
Loading: 
Black (34.0—36.5)** 36.2 34 6 
Oil (16.6—18.7) ** 16.2 18 6 
Total 52.4 53.2 
Compounded Mooney 66.5 56.0 
Cured 50 min. @ 292°F. 
Tensile 2940 2980 
Elongation 420 550 
300% Modulus 2190 1530 
Hardness 59 55 





* Compounding Recipe: Masterbatch—154.5, Zinc Oxide—1.5, Sulfur—2, 
Altax—1. 
** Product Specification. 








TABLE II—POLYMER EFFECTS ON STRESS-STRAIN 
Black Masterbatches with Latex from Different Sources * 
(1803: 50 HAF Black, 25 Aromatic Oil) 





Brand . 
A B . 
Carbon Black, % 29.1 aT 2 27.9 
Oil, % tag 14.5 14 9 14.2 
Cured @ 292°F. 
Tensile 
jo 2630 3530 3720 
50 min. .. 3330 3670 3790 
100 min. 3320 3630 3460 
300% Modulus 
25 min. 450 770 870 
50 min. 1040 1080 1220 
100 min. 1440 1420 1470 





* Compounding Recipe: Masterbatch—140, Zinc Oxide—1.5, Altax—1.0, 
Sulfur—2.0. 


TABLE IV—STRESS-STRAIN VALUES OF MASTER- 
BATCH WITH AND WITHOUT DISPERSING AGENT 
(B-123: SBR-1500, 50.0 HAF Black, 9.0 Oil) 


Without With Dry 
DA DA Mix 
Black Loading (31.2) . 31.0 30.8 30.5 


ee 12 6.3 6.2 


Oil Loading (6.25) . 
Cure @ 292°F. 


Min 

Tensile neh app 920 1080 710 
Aa aa 3210 3200 3430 
OSes ok ES 3170 3230 3380 
Feet eo ee 3390 3580 3470 

Elongation 15 RUPEE cee 910 900 950 
30 Fae ee re? 620 680 650 
Wa cous a te 550 570 550 
Se 550 590 550 

300% Modulus 15 aren 280 330 210 
ORR 1360 1150 1200 
coat . 1630 1430 1450 
oo: a3 1669 1530 1550 





that study further, black masterbatch made from 
three latices of different producers, but supplied as 
being of the same type, is described. Table II shows 
that here again the products differ as a function of 
the latex. A 420-pound modulus difference and a 
460-pound difference in tensile are present on the 
25-minute cure. 

In addition to differences in latex, there can be 
differences due to the quality of oil and black 
within any given type. In Table III we note the 
effects of changing loadings in black and oil. The 
uniformity of loading in dispersant type masterbatches 
has always been a point of particular concern to the 
producers because deviation in these properties 
causes a rapid change in stress-strain properties. 
These values range from the low to the high side of 
the prescribed values used in control of plant pro- 
duction. They have no effect on tensile, but an appre- 
ciable effect on modulus and on hardness. We can 
also see a very decided effect of these loadings on 
Mooney. Higher black stiffens the stock, hence it is 
not a desirable way to obtain the high modulus. It is 
often true that a masterbatch which shows unusual 
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properties, either good or bad, should be examined 
for loading discrepancies. 


Quality Comparisons 


Regarding the effect of dispersing agents on cure, 
it is apparent from Table IV that the masterbatch 
with dispersing agent is not appreciably different 
from a dry mix or a dispersant-free mix. These stocks 
are plant mixes accelerated for a 20-minute Bagomatic 
cure. The effect is quite small in relation to some 
of those shown in previous tables. Dispersant type 
masterbatches, as now produced, generally show a 
fast rate of cure. 

Conflicting customer requests are now coming to 
the masterbatch producers specifying Mooney, modu- 
lus and tensile. It is apparent from previous tables 
that competitive materials cannot be compared until 
black loading, polymer Mooney, and oil extender 
level and type are all equivalent. 

A good dry mix has always been considered as 
the standard for comparison with black masterbatch. 
All the masterbatch advantages of cleanliness, storage 
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TABLE V—WEaR RATINGS DuRING 1956 - 1958 


Rating 

Type Dry Mix = 100 
December 1956 ........ 1600 95.5 
1601 96.0 
1602 100.0 
1801 95.0 
August 1957 . 1600 99.0 
B-123 100.0 
Cepeees. 2957: oo ons 5 atk 1600 100.0 
B-123 98.5 
Somuary 1956: 32562 ck. 1600 101.0 
Be Ss 5 ees Ce eee B-123 99.0 





and processing are discounted if quality is not 
equivalent as measured by tread wear, cracking and 





By M. E. SAMUELS 


Manager, Development Dept., 
Copolymer Rubber & Chemical Corp., 
Baton Rouge, Louisiana 


have been on the market since 1944, they were 

able to claim for themselves only a relatively small 
percentage of that market and actually showed a de- 
cline in recent years. This has been reflected by the 
fact that in 1952 the polymer contained in black 
masterbatches represented about 14 per cent of the 
total styrene-butadiene rubber used. This consumption 
dwindled to the point where in 1957 only 7 per cent 
of the styrene rubber produced was in the form of 
black masterbatch. 

There were several reasons for the relatively small 
consumption of black masterbatch and for the decline 
in that consumption. An important factor was the 
advent of oil masterbatched styrene rubber with its 
very attractive economies and satisfactory quality, 
which caused it to gain a large and growing segment 
of the market. The obvious advantage in shorter mix- 
ing time for black masterbatches was offset in some 
plants by their more than adequate mixing capacity. 
The major deterrent to the use of black masterbatches 
was the opinion of many in the industry that the 
masterbatches did not offer the desired quality in tire 
tread stocks which consume the largest quantities of 
styrene rubber. 


p ESPITE the fact that carbon black masterbatches 
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overall performance. On the other hand, any superior- 
ity of masterbatch over dry mix should be considered 
as extra benefit or bonus. 

Table V shows a chronological record of testing 
on standard commercial stocks from late 1956 to 
1958. The 1956 results outlined the problem. The 
later figures show values obtained after putting more 
effort on wear improvement. There are several ap- 
proaches to the improvement of tread wear. Those 
will undoubtedly be applied in the future to obtain 
better performance, to continue the progress made 
since 1956. Other criteria of quality are considered 
to be as important as tread wear. As presently manu- 
factured, this type of masterbatch meets other require- 
ments placed upon it in the best combination that 
can be struck between cure rate, tensile, Mooney, 
extrusion and flexing, as required by a variety of 
fabricators. 


Black Masterbatches 


Il—NON-DISPERSANT TYPES 


It was long felt that this last deficiency of black 
masterbatches was due to the use of chemical dispers- 
ing agents such as ligno sulfonates for the preparation 
of the necessary dispersions or slurries of carbon 
black. It was theorized that the chemical dispersing 
agents attached themselves to the surface of the black 
particles, preventing adequate rubber to black bond- 
ing, and thereby reducing the physical properties of 
the masterbatch so obtained. Consequently, for a 
number of years there has been much effort toward 
the development of methods for making black master- 
batches without the use of chemical dispersing agents. 
It was obvious that such a process would have to pro- 
vide special means for wetting the black. The process 
would have to be a continuous one rather than one of 
making up batches of carbon black dispersions. The 
introduction of the black dispersion into the latex and 
co-coagulation would also have to be continuous. 

A number of methods were tried for the grinding 
of carbon black from its pelleted condition to as nearly 
as possible its ultimate particle size, so that the black 
would be completely dispersed in the finished master- 
batch. This included the use of such mechanical equip- 
ment as grinding mills wherein a wet slurry of carbon 
black beads was passed between the rotating plates of 
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steel, hard alloys, stone or other such materials. This 
method had desirable features but had one severe de- 
ficiency: there was grossly excessive wear of the grind- 
ing plates used. There were also studies of the use of 
chemical dispersing agents other than ligno sulfonates 
in the hope that they would not prevent the rubber-to- 
carbon bonding. 


Two Novel Dispersing Methods 


Then there was a major breakthrough in the de- 
velopment of non-dispersant black masterbatches. 
Copolymer Corporation developed a means of grind- 
ing and dispersing carbon black in a steam jet syphon, 
a small device containing no working parts. The 
Columbian Carbon Co. pilot planted another method 
for dispersing carbon black by a mechanical disperser 
utilizing high-energy hydraulic shear. Both of these 
methods started with a water slurry of carbon black 
beads. Basic principles discovered and utilized in 
these original developments form the basis for some 
methods of manufacturing non-dispersant black 
masterbatches today. Road tests of tires made with the 
steam jet produced black masterbatch showed them to 
have treadwear resistance as much as 25 per cent 
superior to that of dry mixed stocks. However, this 
method was not entirely satisfactory from a production 
standpoint since a significant percentage of the carbon 
black fed into the system was lost in the effluent. 

Having established that steam was an efficient 
dispersing medium for carbon black, the work at 
Copolymer turned to the use of more efficient equip- 
ment. Starting with dry carbon black beads, a fluid 
energy pulverizer was next used, and masterbatches 
obtained with this equipment were good. Later, 
Copolymer adapted another type, larger capacity, fluid 
energy pulverizer to its process. This entire Copolymer 
development is covered by pending patent applica- 
tions. 

The Columbian Carbon Co. continued to develop 
the use of its mechanical disperser, and in 1957 an- 
nounced its patented method to the industry. When it 
became known that superior treadwear could be ob- 
tained from black masterbatches prepared in the 
Columbian Carbon pilot plant, there was a great re- 
vival of interest in carbon black masterbatches. Shortly 
therafter, Copolymer installed the first continuous full 
plant scale production of non-dispersant type black 
masterbatches for commercial sale early in 1958. 

It was predicted a few months ago that the growth 
of carbon black masterbatches in the styrene rubber 
field could parallel the phenomenal growth shown by 
oil masterbatches in recent years. Since that prediction 
was made, it has become evident that the growth of 
black masterbatches will probably exceed that of the 
oil masterbatches. 


Steps of Masterbatching Process 


As is implied by their name, the dispersant-free 
black masterbatching processes consist essentially of 
grinding and dispersing carbon black in water without 
the use of a chemical dispersing agent, incorporating 
the water dispersion of the carbon black (usually with 
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an emulsion of a processing or extender oil) with 
styrene rubber latex. This is followed by co-coagula- 
tion of the carbex mixture, washing of the crumb, dry- 
ing, baling and packaging in a manner similar to that 
used in normal styrene rubber production. The 
methods used for grinding and dispersing the black 
have taken two general forms. In a dry process, dry 
beaded carbon black is ground or broken up to the 
smallest possible particle size in equipment such as a 
fluid energy pulverizer and then introduced into water 
to form a dispersion. No further mechanical treatment 
is necessary to improve the quality of this dispersion. 
In a wet process, the carbon black beads are pre- 
slurried with water. The carbon black particles are 
reduced in size and dispersed in the water by either 
the Columbian type mechanical disperser, a wet 
‘“Mikropulverizer,” a colloid mill, or a combination of 
these or similar types of mechanical grinding equip- 
ment. 

In any case, the carbon black, oil and latex are ac- 
curately and continuously metered into a common 
stream, and very carefully blended. This blend, known 
as a carbex, is then continuously co-coagulated to 
form a solid crumb or particle of large enough size for 
adequate handling in later stages of the process. Since 
no chemical agent is used in the preparation of the 
carbon black dispersion, it is not necessary to use salt 
(sodium chloride) to obtain efficient coagulation of 
the black masterbatch. Salt is used in the coagulation 
of most non-pigmented styrene rubbers and some 
conventional black masterbatches. After the crumb 
has been formed, it is overflowed into a soap con- 
version tank, dewatered, carefully washed to remove 
all soluble materials, filtered and dried in conventional 
dryers. 


Developments in the Offing 


Each producer uses a process designed to suit his 
own respective developments and requirements. At 
the present time, the patent situations on each re- 
spective process are such, that details beyond those 
given here are not available for publication. 

It is understood that work is continuing on still 
other methods for preparing non-dispersant black 
masterbatches. The research laboratory of J. M. 
Huber Corporation is working on a process for pre- 
paring such dispersant-free masterbatches wherein dry 
carbon black is added directly to the latex without 
making a water dispersion of the black. This process 
has not been evaluated on a commercial scale yet, but 
it offers new possibilities for masterbatches. Others are 
continuing work on the incorporation of carbon black 
directly into the polymerization recipes of styrene- 
butadiene rubbers. 

From a black masterbatch production standpoint, 
there are a number of advantages and problems some 
of which are specific to the particular method used, 
others common to all of the non-dispersant methods. 
In the dry grinding method, a fluid energy pulverizer 
is relatively simple to maintain since it has no moving 
parts. It does a very efficient job of grinding the black 
and also allows a very precise control of the particle 
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size of the black obtained. Grinding is accomplished 
by having the particles of black impinge upon one 
another as they are whirled about in the pulverizer. 
Centrifugal force keeps the larger particles moving in 
paths in the outer periphery, while only the smaller 
particles can progress to the inner paths where they 
escape from the pulverizer. By careful control of the 
operating conditions and of the feed of black to the 
unit, only the very small particles of ground black can 
proceed to the next stage of the process. The black 
grinding and dispersing equipment used in wet proc- 
esses is generally subject to more wear and tear, and 
raises greater maintenance problems. 


Eliminating Storage Tanks 


A primary advantage of the dispersant-free systems 
is the fact that it is not necessary to have large tanks 
to store water dispersions of the carbon black prior 
to its use. Aside from the need for less storage, it 
is also thought that the effect of water on the surface 
characteristics of carbon blacks can be a deleterious 
one. Therefore, short contact time with water may be 
of definite advantage. The exclusion of salt from the 
coagulation process reduces washing requirements and 
yields a product with much lower percentages of 
soluble material or ash than is found in some con- 
ventional masterbatches or in most styrene polymers. 

The production of dispersant-free black master- 
batches is not without its problems, however. Since all 
phases of the process are continuous with no op- 
portunity to analyze batches of black dispersions, very 
careful control of the flow of all materials is necessary. 
This is accomplished by very precise continuous weigh- 
ing and metering devices which are constantly checked 
throughout the process. Because excellent dispersion 
of the carbon black is a must, the efficiency of the 
grinding and dispersing equipment must be checked 
periodically. It is followed up by checks on the ulti- 
mate dispersion of the carbon black in the finished 
product. Furthermore, the carbon black, oil and 
polymer must be intimately and completely dispersed 
with one another. This has resulted in the need for 
special control tests to evaluate complete co-dis- 
persion. 


The Residual Moisture Problem 


A problem that is inherent to all types of black 
masterbatch is that of keeping the moisture or volatile 
matter concentration down to a minimum. This prob- 
lem has been accentuated in recent months by the 
end-use patterns of black masterbatches. Consuming 
plants have taken advantage of the easy processing 
and mixing characteristics of dispersant-free black 
masterbatches to the point where very short mixing 
cycles are used. At the same time, these short cycles 
lead to lower Banbury operating temperatures. The 
short mixing and lower mixing temperature may not be 
sufficient to work out excessive residual moisture in the 
original masterbatch. In later extrusion operations 
the volatile matter shows up as blisters or as porous 
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cross-sections. For that reason, the long standing 
specification of a maximum of 1 per cent volatile 
matter in black masterbatches is a very unrealistic one. 

It has become necessary to reduce the actual and 
typical volatile matter concentrations to 0.2 per cent 
or less. This requires very efficient drying and the 
application of extremely precise controls over the 
properties of the end product. In non-pigmented 
rubber, excessive concentrations of moisture can be 
seen by spots of white in the baled material, but this 
is of course not possible in black masterbatches. 
Automatic instrumentation has been developed at 
Copolymer Rubber & Chemical Corp. which examines 
each bale of carbon black masterbatch for moisture 
content even more precisely than the long standing test 
for metal contamination. The low and uniform mois- 
ture content thus obtained is turned into a plus factor 
for this type of black masterbatch. 


Benefits Accruing to Processors 


All black masterbatches have the common economi- 
cal advantage for the end user of simplifying and re- 
ducing the number of mixing and processing opera- 
tions necessary to produce stocks for final fabrication 
of rubber products. Black masterbatches are, there- 
fore, very attractive price-wise to the user. The styrene 
rubber producing plants purchase carbon black in 
bulk cars or trucks at considerably lower prices than 
bagged black, and they purchase oil in tank car 
quantities. A distinct saving is passed on to those 
consumers who are not in a position to buy black 
and oil in bulk quantities. The charge made for the 
incorporation of the black and oil into the masterbatch 
is barely enough to cover actual production costs. 
It is certainly less than the cost of mixing in Banbury 
mixers or on mills, to say nothing of the capital 
investment necessary for such mixing equipment in 
the rubber plants. It is possible, therefore, for most 
rubber goods manufacturers to purchase the master- 
batch and to prepare finished stocks more cheaply 
than they can purchase and process the materials 
separately. Incidentally, it should also be noted that 
the styrene rubber producing plant must process and 
handle approximately 160-175 pounds of product to 
make the same profit made on 100 pounds of non- 
pigmented product. 

From the quality standpoint some distinct additional 
advantages accrue to the user of dispersant-free black 
masterbatches. It must be remembered that the 
properties of the given masterbatch will, of course, 
depend on the properties of the base polymer from 
which it is made. Generally speaking, the non-dis- 
persant type black masterbatches show higher tensiles, 
elongation and resilience than dry mix control stocks, 
at the same time exhibiting somewhat lower modulus 
values. These differences will show up more signifi- 
cantly in factory-mixed than in laboratory-mixed 
stocks. From the processing standpoint, power con- 
sumption is lower on an overall basis, as well as on 
a peak power basis. Mixing times are shortened, but 
Mooney viscosity of the compounds is somewhat 
lower. 














COMMERCIALLY-PRODUCED NON-DISPERSANT MASTERBATCHES 
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c. Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc. 
f. Texas-U. S. Chemical Co. (Synpol). 





Masterbatches Mean Better Tires 


By far the largest percentage of styrene rubber and 
black masterbatches is used in the manufacture of 
tires. Consequently, most of the properties and quality 
advantages listed for non-dispersant black master- 
batches apply to their use in tires. The same ad- 
vantages carry over into other compounding areas. 
From the first announcement of dispersant-free mas- 
terbatches there has been a great deal of publicity 
in the technical journals and public press indicating 
the outstanding advantages of these masterbatches, 
as compared with dry mix stocks. A number of the 
claims may have appeared extravagant. However they 
were substantiated by actual road tests of tires made 
with dispersant-free black masterbatches. 

Tire tests have shown improvements from 8 to 
25 per cent in treadwear ratings for masterbatches 
made with HAF black. From 10 to 50 per cent im- 
provement over dry mix controls has been found 
in treadwear ratings of black masterbatches made 
with ISAF blacks. Admittedly, the attainment of the 
uppermost values was not achieved in every case, but 
at least 8 to 10 per cent improvement was shown 
regularly. The excellent dispersion of all carbon blacks 
obtained in dispersant-free masterbatches has made 
possible, for the first time, a much greater utilization 
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of the higher reinforcing properties of finer ISAF and 
SAF blacks than was possible by dry mixing. This 
achievement will also make possible the utilization 
of new types of blacks of specifically superior modulus 
and reinforcing properties that could not be exploited 
in dry mixed stocks before. Development work is 
under way in the preparation and evaluation of 
masterbatches of such new blacks. 

The inclusion of additional oil as a processing aid 
in dispersant-free black masterbatches offers another 
distinct advantage to the user. It is very difficult to 
incorporate processing oils into masterbatches in 
such equipment as Banbury mixers. The rotor blades 
usually chop up the mix into small chunks which 
ride around in the oil while the batch “goes to sleep,” 
causing the need for long mixing time to get com- 
plete incorporation. With the process oil present in 
the masterbatch, the need for additional oil is elimi- 
nated, thereby saving considerable mixing time and 
yielding far better dispersion of oil throughout the 
finished stocks. It should be noted that the oil added 
to masterbatches must be considered in two categories. 
In one case, the oil is an extender of the high-Mooney 
base polymer and cannot be considered as a processing 
aid. Some oil extended black masterbatches, however, 
do contain additional amounts of oil as a processing 
aid. In most of the non-extended types of dispersant- 
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free black masterbatches, 10 to 12.5 parts of oil are 
usually added as processing aids and should thus be 
considered in the compounding of the polymer. 


Variety of Non-Dispersant Brands 


Although non-dispersant masterbatches have been 
available in commercial quantities for only a little over 
a year, 25 or more different types are offered to the 
industry today. As can be seen on the accompanying 
table, some are only very slight modifications of others 
—a few parts difference in oil or black, for example. 
This lack of standardization is not helpful to the con- 
sumer since it limits interchangeability. In some cases, 


By RALPH T. LaPORTE 


Seiberling Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


sideration of black masterbatch for one’s plant are: 

“What will it do for my plant and my product?” 
“Will it cost more money?” “Can I maintain or im- 
prove quality?” 

These are questions not easily answered, particu- 
larly the question of cost, since it is quite difficult in 
a cost analysis to include all the factors involved in 
changing from dry mixing to masterbatch mixing. It 
is a simple matter to calculate material cost, handling 
and transportation costs and black bonus, but the un- 
expected advantages may be the factors which finally 
tip the balance. 


Advantages of Masterbatching 


For instance, when we first became actively inter- 
ested in black masterbatches for treads and tread cap- 
ping stocks, a cold analysis indicated there might be a 
slight cost saving with all the known factors consid- 
ered; but as long as we were disregarding mixing 
capacity, we felt we would rather not disturb the 
status quo. As our development work progressed, 
however, we began to see advantages we had not 
thought of in our first analysis: Improved appearance 
in our storage area, less dirt in other than mill room 
areas, improved morale, shorter mixing cycles than 
we had originally thought possible, a very definite im- 
provement in tube machine efficiency, an improvement 
in the uniformity of cured physical properties, etc. 


Ts FIRST and most natural questions in the con- 
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however, these slight differences came about because 
of specific consumer requests, to fit a certain com- 
pound or compounds. A continuation of the demand 
for additional masterbatches to fit customer require- 
ments would work to the detriment of the masterbatch 
producing industry because of the difficulty of main- 
taining production, quality and warehouse stocks of 
too many types of product. This would eventually 
redound to the detriment of the consuming industry. 
Therefore, every effort must be made to standardize 
and reduce the number of variations on the market. 
This problem can be minimized if consumers use 
blends of existing masterbatches to obtain desired 
black and oil concentrations. 


® “© [I-COMPOUNDING 


Whether or not black masterbatch will be of value 
in your plant depends upon many factors, but I would 
recommend that regardless of how sure you are of your 
analysis, you make a factory trial run of sufficient 
volume and over a long enough period of time to get 
the complete picture. As an example, I would point 
out that by changing from a dry mix procedure to the 
use of black masterbatch we had anticipated a reason- 
able reduction in mixing time, but had not expected 
the 40 per cent that was eventually realized. You can 
imagine what this meant in a mill room which at the 
time was operating to capacity and facing the problem 
of getting more production in the face of increasing 
demand. 

Another plus factor which was not expected was 
the increase in tube machine efficiency. We had an- 
ticipated no change at the tube machine, feeling that a 
black masterbatch mix would probably be equal in 
tubing characteristics or maybe not quite as good as a 
dry mix, if we were to be plagued with the problem 
of moisture as we had on some previous trials. Once 
the change was made and the production department 
converted completely to black masterbatch stock, we 
were very happy to register a reduction in the number 
of off-specification treads amounting to a little over 
50 per cent. We had had from 25 to 30 per cent re- 
turned stock for reprocessing at the tuber with a dry 
mix. On masterbatch this came down to an average 
of about 12 per cent. The tube machine operators had 
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less trouble setting up and, once they got rolling, the 
treads became much more uniform in profile and 
weight. 

Using the same equipment and the same personnel, 
why should this be? It is my opinion that it is due 
entirely to the elimination of the variables attendant 
to the incorporation of and the dispersion of the car- 
bon black by the dry mix method. Regardless of the 
care that is taken to standardize mixing procedure, 
there are small variables in black incorporation time, 
the quality of the dispersion and the temperature his- 
tory of the mix, that have a definite bearing on the 
uniformity of processing at the tuber. These differences 
are so slight that they fall within the limits of our 
normal control laboratory standards. 


Compounding on Production Scale 


What about the compounding technique with black 
masterbatches? Basically, the application of master- 
batches to existing compounds offers no problems. It 
has been our practice to substitute fitting rubbers and 
blacks and, generally speaking, with a slight adjust- 
ment of oils to reach a final formula which is either 
of exact composition or a practically close approxima- 
tion. When we get into the factory mixing problem, it 
is very difficult to make any statements that would be 
universally applicable. Since the black is already 
dispersed, the temperature characteristics of a master- 
batch mix are different. Cycles have to be set up with 
this in mind to get the full benefits of shorter cycles. 

Every plant set-up is different, hence overall sav- 
ings will vary with each set of conditions. It is con- 
ceivable that in some of the more modern plants it 
may be difficult or impossible to take advantage of 
black masterbatches from the standpoint of mixing 
output. In our plant, where a minimum cycle time of 
six minutes on a Number 11 Banbury batch is a 
negotiated labor practice, we were able to change from 
a two-stage dry mix to a one-stage masterbatch mix 
and save approximately 40 per cent in overall mixing 
time. Basic formulas of the comparative mixes were: 





Dry Master- 

Mix batch 
GRS-1500 50.00 
GRS-1712 68.80 13.80 
Copo-3750 — 81.00 
Copo-3751 —— 85.00 
HAF Black 56.00 — 
Zinc Oxide 3.00 3.00 
Stearic Acid 1.00 1.00 
Wax 1.50 1.50 
Antiox. & Antiozonant 2.00 2.00 
Oil Activator 1.00 1.00 
Accelerator 1.00 1.00 
Sulfur 1.80 1.80 
Oil 5.00 —- 
Total 191.10 191.10 
Parts GRS-1500 Polymer 50.00 50.00 
Parts GRS-1712 Polymer 50.00 50.00 
Parts Oil—total 23.80 23.80 
Parts Black-RHC +- Oil 45.25 45.25 


From the standpoint of product quality, it has 
always been theorized that the “ultimate quality” 
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COMPARISON OF BLACK MASTERBATCH AND 
Dry MIx STOCKS 


Type Black Black Black Black Black 
of Mix Master Master Dry Master Dry 
First Stage (rpm) 20 20 20 40 40 
Second Stage (rpm) — 20 20 20 20 
Total Banbury ‘ 
Time 6% 714 10% 5 6% 
min. min. min. min. min. 
Power Peak First 
Stage (kva) 224 208 256 448 528 
Power Peak Second 
Stage (kva) — 280 272 264 264 
Total Power/1000 
Ib. (kwh) 31.26 44.87 44.89 45.19 66.53 
Williams Plasticity 3.56 3.35 3.46 3.40 3.52 
Williams Recovery 33 29 23 30 BY 
Visual Dispersion Good Good Good Good Good 





would be obtained if the carbon black were properly 
and completely dispersed in the rubber latex. It is my 
personal opinion that, as the carbon black producers 
and the polymer manufacturers continue their research 
to find the best chemical and physical characteristics 
for black to be used in this method, results will be 
obtained that far exceed our fondest hopes at the 
present time. 


Outlook for Higher Performance 


Everyone is familiar with the progress that has been 
made in the last few years in the manufacture of im- 
proved quality masterbatches. Although our interest 
prior to these latest developments was limited due to 
our feeling that the quality level was not quite up to 
that of a good dry mix, we can definitely say this 
situation no longer exists. There are black master- 
batches available today that will give road performance 
superior to any comparable formulation prepared by 
the dry mix method. 

We have run test after test on private test fleets, 
commercial test fleets and mileage accounts, from 
which we derived the following statement: “Tread 
stocks made from commercially available black 
masterbatches, and compared directly with a like 
formulation by the conventional dry mix method of 
processing, consistently show improved resistance to 
fatigue cracking and show equal or better tread wear.,, 
I was purposely conservative in my statement as to 
the wear or abrasion properties of masterbatch type 
treads. Wear reports one hears about such a develop- 
ment as we are discussing range from no improve- 
ment, or actually 5 to 10 per cent poorer, to as much 
as 30 per cent improvement or more. Anyone who has 
been closely connected with tire testing can recall 
similar results in that field. 

We have had some road test results that were equal 
and some that were in the 10 to 15 per cent improve- 
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ment range. We have seen enough tests, however, to 
say definitely that “average wear resistance is in the 
neighborhood of 5 to 7 per cent better than a com- 
parable formula dry mixed.” This, we feel, is a sub- 
stantial improvement over the earlier black master- 
batches and, coupled with consistently better flex 
fatigue, make the black masterbatch process something 


problem in the process of adding black masterbatch 
bales in a Banbury. Actually there is a greater power 
demand when slab stock is added, probably because 
of the easier and faster loading of slabs. 

In conclusion, black masterbatches, as they can be 
currently manufactured, offer these advantages in 


varying degree: 





which cannot easily be ignored. (1) Cleaner working areas—better housekeeping, 
One of the questions which always comes up in a (2) Improved processing—more uniform tubing, 

discussion of black masterbatch is: “What effect does (3) Reduced mixing time per unit volume of stock, 

black masterbatch have on power consumption and (4) Reduced power cost, 

what is its power peak compared with that of a con- (5) Lower peak power demand, 

ventional dry mix procedure?” We have made a study (6) More uniform quality, 

of these factors, using both single and double stage (7) Enhanced physicals—generally higher tensile, 

mixing with the results shown on the accompanying (8) Better average service performance in tire 


table. It is interesting to note that there is no “shock” treads. 
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Coming Soon... 


Radiation Resistance of the Neoprenes—By Robert Harrington, Hanford Atomic Products Operation, General 
Electric Co., Richland, Wash. 
The sixth in a series of articles concerns the effects of ionizing radiation on the physical properties of neo- 
prene polymers, with comments on the potency of selected compounding ingredients. 


Improved Butyl Rubber Vulcanizates—By C. J. Jankowski, K. W. Powers and R. L. Zapp, Enjay Laboratories, 
Linden, N. J. 
How superior butyl rubber vulcanizates are obtained by replacing normal surfur loading and accelerator 
with sulfur donor and low sulfur-high accelerator vulcanization systems. 


Structure of Dispersed Carbon Blacks—By Andries Voet and W. N. Whitten Jr., J. M. Huber Corp., Borger, 
Texas. 
A recently developed electrical approach discloses the feasibility of a classification system for carbon blacks 
based on their rate of structural build-up and resistance to deflocculation. 


The Theory of Rubber Elasticity—By Dr. P. J. Flory, Institute of Rubber Research, University of Akron, Akron, 
Ohio. 
Major theoretical postulates of the rubber elasticity theory are spelled out and further investigations into 
structure proteins recommended. 


The Temperature Coefficient Vulcanization of Butyl! Rubber—By R. F. Neu, Esso Research and Engineering Co., 
Linden, N. J., and J. G. Martin, Princeton University, Princeton, N. J. 
Two simple laboratory techniques are described for gauging the influence of vulcanization temperature 
changes upon reaction rates of butyl rubber compounds embodying different accelerator systems. 


Radiation Resistance in Polysiloxane Elastomers—By David J. Fischer, Polymer Research Lab, Dow Corning 
Corp., Midland, Mich. 
Experiments were conducted on a new series of polymers showing particular promise for use in radiation 
environment applications. 


The Role of Carbon Black in the Thermal Oxidation of Polyolefins—By W. Lincoln Hawkins, Bell Telephone 
Laboratories, Murray Hill, N. J. 
The ability, exhibited by many carbon blacks, to inhibit the free radical oxidation of polyolefins is de- 
pendent on the presence of certain reactive groups on the surface of the carbon particles. Heating in the 
presence of oxygen or sulfur increases the number of reactive groups to produce a much more effective 
antioxidant. 


The Systematic Control of Rubber-to-Metal Adhesion in the Wire and Cable Industry—By R. P. Stout, Lord 
Manufacturing Co., Erie, Penna. 
This article discusses the basic elements in rubber-to-metal bonding for wires and cables and concludes 
that they have much in common with factors of the mechanical molded goods industry. 
PLUS R/A SPECIAL INDUSTRY REPORT 


Towards More Efficient Purchasing 
A round-up on purchasing techniques used by some major rubber manufacturers. 
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feet are to people. They are the connecting links 

which convert engine horsepower into vehicle 
motion and braking torque into deceleration. In addi- 
tion, tires serve to guide the car as directed by the 
driver and also serve to cushion the car against road 
shocks. Were it not for pneumatic tires, an automo- 
bile would be greatly restricted in speed and useful- 
ness. The degree to which tires perform these func- 
tions of guiding and cushioning a car in a quiet and 
vibration-free manner has much to do with their 
quality rating as judged by modern standards. 

An almost universal characteristic of the average 
motorist is that he will pay little attention to a random 
type of sound or vibration while driving. On the other 
hand, because today’s cars are as quiet as the pro- 
verbial whisper, even a small disturbance that is per- 
iodic or recurring is disturbing to the motorist, because 
such disturbances are associated with an imperfection 
which the motorist believes will become serious. A 
good example of an annoyance which clamors for 
attention is a dripping water faucet. 

A tire envelops small road irregularities and in so 
doing is excited in a random type of vibration known 
as road rumble. The average motorist thinks little of 
this because it is natural and expected. However, on 
a smooth road a small irregularity in a tire might 
create a much smaller disturbance but, because of its 
recurring nature, seem to create the illusion of im- 
pending trouble. 

A tire can be described roughly as a toroidally 
shaped membrane containing air under pressure. The 
tension in this membrane, owing to the inflation pres- 
sure, excites the tire easily in vibration at a large 
variety of frequencies and modes depending upon the 
manner of excitation. In this respect, a tire might be 
described as a drum which gives forth varying sounds, 


| ae are as essential to automotive vehicles as 
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By M. G. ANDERSON 


Manager, Tire Design Research 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 
Akron, Ohio 


ision Tire 
jufacturing 


through “nuclear eyes’ 
and "electronic brains" 


depending upon the actions of the drummer who in 
this case stands for an irregularity in the tire or on the 
road surface. 

Eliminating Tire Vibrations 

Some control of the tire’s sensitivity to road excita- 
tion may be obtained by the use of compounds having 
high damping factors, but these must be used judi- 
ciously if the high speed durability of the tire is to be 
maintained. The type of cord and general construc- 
tion of the tire as well as the design of the tread are 
also factors. The most difficult vibrations to control 
are those which are excited by the small irregularities 
of the tire itself on a smooth road. Due to the per- 
iodic and recurring nature of these vibrations, they 
may be considered objectionable even though they are 
of much smaller magnitude than random vibrations 
caused by road irregularities. 

A modern car tire carrying a load of approximately 
1000 pounds is designed to deflect approximately 1.0 
inches under this load. In other words, each .001 inch 
is equivalent to 1 pound of vertical load carrying 
force. If a tire has a loaded radius variation of .001, 
the vertical force at constant deflection will vary 1 
pound during one revolution of the tire. 

At 60 mph, a tire rotates approximately 12 times 
per second. The length of ground contact is approxi- 
mately 1/10 of the tire circumference, so every part 
of a tire tread passes through ground contact in 1/120 
of a second. At this speed the inertia of the unsprung 
weight restricts the ability of the axle to absorb the 
tire variation, resulting in an impact force of 1/120 
second duration acting on the tire as a drum. If the 
tire has a stiff spot or “radial run-out” amounting to 
.010 inch in deflected radius, this impact force 
amounts to approximately 10 pounds. 
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It is not difficult to understand why a 10 pound 
impact occurring at a rate of 12 times per second 
should create some disturbance in a car. On the 
other hand, 10 pounds is only 1 per cent of the load 
carried, and for elastic materials such as rubber and 
fabric, 1 per cent is a close tolerance. To maintain 
close tolerance a high degree of precision is required 
in tire manufacturing processes. 


Electronic and Nuclear Control 


High precision is expensive, and much of it would 
not be possible at all without modern electronic and 
nuclear devices. The operation of applying rubber to 
the cord fabric to make the plies of a tire is conducted 
at speeds up to 100 yards per minute, yet the thick- 
ness of the sheet of rubber applied to the fabric must 
be held within a variation of a few thousandths of an 
inch throughout both the width and length of a roll 
of cord fabric approximately % mile in length. In 
order to monitor the accuracy of this process contin- 
uously, radioactive rays from Strontium-90 are beamed 
through the rubber sheet and sensed by an ionization 
chamber which plots the gauge and may also be used 
to adjust the calender roll settings automatically. 

A similar type of radioactive ray penetration device 
is used to scan back and forth across the roll of 
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rubberized fabric continuously during the calendering 
process as a check on lateral distribution of gum. To 
maintain satisfactory tolerance of rubber distribution, 
the calender rolls must be periodically precision- 
ground to counteract the small amount of zone wear 
which occurs across the rolls. 

The control of cord fabric for precision tires begins 
at the textile mills. Strict control of humidity is 
maintained in the rooms where the twisting, doubling 
and weaving are done. The weaving process itself 
is modified to produce a fabric with greater uni- 
formity of cord spacing. Cord fabric requires an 
adhesive dip and heat treatment in order to form a 
bond with rubber. Heat treatment takes place at 
temperatures exceeding 300° F. and for a time period 
required for 1/3 of a mile of fabric in the oven proc- 
ess at any one time to travel at speeds up to 100 
yards per minute through a complicated path involv- 
ing dip tank, festoons, drying, and heating ovens. 

Control of width, cord count, tension and elonga- 
tion of the fabric in this dipping process requires a 
multitude of automatic sensing and guiding devices 
and extremely accurate electronic speed controls. Be- 
cause cord fabric is in reality the backbone of a tire, 
success in obtaining the desired results in this process 
determines the degree of uniformity in the finished 
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This machine checks variations in radial and lateral run-out 
to make sure the tire is truly round and will run smoothly. 


tire. All materials used in the construction of a pre- 
cision tire must pass high standards of uniformity. 
It is difficult to place relative importance on the vari- 
ous parts. If any one part of the tire is not up to 
standard, the entire tire is no longer a precision prod- 
uct, since any small irregularity in the finished product 
will produce sufficient impact force to excite periodic 
type of vibration. 

In the production of treads for precision tires, the 
special processing begins at the blending mills. Ex- 
trusion of the tread is done at slower speed in order to 
control shrinkage better at the extruding die and 
throughout the electronic speed-controlled multi- 
stage shrinkage and cooling tanks. No shrinkage can 
be permitted between the time the tread is cut to 
length and the time it is applied to the tire building 
drum. In order to obtain the required accuracy in 
tread length, a completely new automatic tread skiver 
was designed to cut an angular skived tread to a 
length accuracy of .1 per cent. 


New Equipment, Tighter Tolerances 


A major feature of precision construction involves 
the machines that build and assemble the various 
parts of a tire. New equipment was designed, such as 
building cores, bead setters, ply guides and tread 
appliers. The tolerances applicable to the tire building 
process were cut in half. Continuous quality control 
inspection was required to maintain the high standards 
of workmanship essential to this process. 

Molds and curing equipment are standard, but the 
tolerances permitted in manufacture of the molds are 
held to a minimum. In order to increase the uni- 
formity standard still further, precision tires are given 
not only the standard inspection for defects and bal- 
ance, but are mounted on a special precision wheel 
where electronic inspections are made of radial run- 
out and lateral wobble. Another automatic machine 
measures thickness variation throughout the circum- 
ference. This machine screens out tires which exceed 
the close tolerances allowed, also serving to indicate 
the accuracy of all prior operations. 
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For special studies of precision control, tires are 
mounted on a machine which, by means of strain 
gauges, makes oscillograph curves of radial, lateral 
and tangential force variations created by a tire main- 
tained at a constant loaded deflection. Fourier 
analysis of the harmonic content of these curves is 
run by electronic computers. Such data may be used 
to explain the relationship between car vibrations and 
tire irregularity characteristics. A close examination 
of the curves usually indicates the source of the 
offending irregularity and the best method for cor- 
rection. 

Tires made by this precision process have an appre- 
ciably higher degree of uniformity than was previously 
possible. However, the ultimate has not yet been 
reached. Further developments are in progress, even 
though such progress becomes increasingly difficult 
and expensive. The improvements made thus far have 
reduced periodic disturbances to a level below the 
background created by the car and road. Tires built 
to these precision techniques have received enthusias- 
tic acceptance by automobile engineers. 





The News Background 


At a recent Detroit news conference, A. J. 
Gracia, manager of research and development, 
announced Goodyear’s plans for a new tire pro- 
duction control system involving an expenditure 
of $6 million. Nuclear and electronic devices, 
such as those described in the preceding article, 
are being installed at the company’s plants in 
Akron, Los Angeles, Gadsden, Ala., Jackson, Mich., 
and Topeka, Kans. 


It is these devices, coupled with knowledge 
from test track operations and advancements in 
rubber chemistry, that have enabled Goodyear 
engineers to reach an “optimum point in tire de- 
sign which we call ‘balanced construction,’ “Mr. 
Gracia explained. He described “balanced con- 
struction” as the combination of qualities most 
desired in passenger tires—long tread life, soft, 
quiet ride and superior traction. 


According to Mr. Gracia, Goodyear has tried to 
achieve the best possible combination of desir- 
able tire characteristics through precision building, 
new rubber and improved textiles. The company’s 
passenger tires for 1960 models and the replace- 
ment market are from 20 to 25 per cent more 
durable than those built last year, he added, or 
about 50 per cent better than tires produced five 
years ago. 


Some of the instruments required for the new 
methods had to be devised by Goodyear’s engi- 
neers, since there was nothing available on the 
market. 
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The Still Small Voice 


b> The rubber industry, as almost every other industry, heads into the new 
decade (the “Soaring Sixties”) with high hopes—as rightly it should. Most 
pundits agree that domestic consumption of new rubber in 1960 will approach 
a 1.65 million long ton mark—and we agree. Economists and industry execu- 
tives believe that passenger car tire replacement sales will total 68 million 
units in 1960—and we find no fault with these estimates. It is expected that 
total rubber industry sales in 1960 will approach a $6.75 billion mark—and 
we seem to be heading in this direction. 


It is with no apology, however, that we point to some rather disturbing 
facts—facts which have bearing upon our economy as a whole and, of course, 
upon the rubber industry. In our annual “Review and Preview”, which 
appears elsewhere in this issue, we point out that consumer debt in the United 
States went up at record rates all during 1959. The enormity of this consumer 
debt, piled upon record-breaking mortgage indebtedness and unparalleled 
federal, state and local government debts, is giving many businessmen pause. 


The “tight money” policy being pursued by the Federal Reserve Board and 
the inevitable high interest rates it brings with it, is another cause for reflec- 
tion, for it may limit capital expansion. It has been predicted in some quar- 
ters that unless there is an appreciable relaxation in tight money and high 
interest policies, there could well be an economic downturn by mid-1960. 


The $233 million which the rubber industry says it will invest in capital 
expenditures in 1960 is heartening news. We hope that in January, 1961, 
we may look back and see that the estimated figure has been exceeded. 


We must recognize, however, that the economy is a delicate instrument. 
Any change in consumer sentiment will materially affect the economy. The 
point is this: While we expect 1960 and the years ahead to be good years, 
there is no reason to expect that good times happen all by themselves. Good 
times are a result of consumer psychology, governmental attitude and business 
approach. In balance, most everything seems to point to “Soaring Sixties” 
but there are many areas which could prove troublesome. We would alert 
our readers to these potential trouble spots. Predictions of good times bring 
with them an obligation to make sure that the predictions become fact. 
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WHEN you purchase a piece of rub- 
ber manufacturing equipment that you 
intend to use in your business for more 
than a year, you cannot write off its 
cost as an expense in the year of pur- 
chase. However, you can deduct a por- 
tion of its cost as depreciation over 
the years of the equipment’s useful life 
to the business. 

Now, how long will the piece of 
equipment be useful in the business? 
This is a decision you must make in 
the year you purchase depreciable 
equipment. To aid you in making this 
decision, the Treasury Department has 
prepared a guide, “Bulletin F” (avail- 
able from the U. S. Government Print- 
ing Office), which lists the estimated 
useful lives of many types of equipment 
that may be used in a trade or business. 

However, “Bulletin F” is merely a 
guide. The life span it lists for a par- 
ticular piece of equipment could be 
called the economic or usual life span. 
If the conditions in your company are 
such that a new machine will receive 
more or less than usual use, then you 
should consider this in arriving at your 
own estimate of the period the machine 
can reasonably be expected to be useful 
to you. 

Another decision you must make in 
the year of acquisition is how much 
you can expect to get for the machine 
at the end of its useful life, that is, 
what its salvage value will be. Here 


Depreciation’s Function in... 


Helping the Rubber Manufacturer 


Stretch His Tax Dollar 


there are no government guides to help 
you. Fortunately, the only require- 
ment is that your estimate be “reason- 
able.” 


Calculating Depreciation 


Having estimated the useful life and 
salvage value of your equipment, you 
can easily determine the total amount 
you will be allowed to deduct for de- 
preciation over the years. For exam- 
ple, if a new mixing machine costs you 
$6,000, has an estimated useful life to 
you of ten years, and a salvage value 
of $500, your total depreciation deduc- 
tion for the machine will be $5,500, 
never more. The Internal Revenue 
Service takes the view that you may not 
claim depreciation deductions below a 
reasonable estimate of the equipment’s 
salvage value. 

Now comes the question of how to 
claim your deductions. Depending on 
the method of depreciation you choose 
to use, your deduction for the first year 
may vary as much as $1,610—from 
$550 to $2,160. Here are three ap- 
proved methods for handling your de- 
preciation. 

Using the straight-line method, you 
subtract the estimated salvage value 
from the cost or other basis of the 
equipment and spread the balance in 
equal yearly amounts over the equip- 
ment’s useful life. 





the mixer. 
may be as high as $2,160. 


fied Public Accountants 





Savings through proper tax deductions— 


Any tax deduction is a thing to cherish at filing time for it has the effect 
of reducing your taxable income, but there are a few deductible items 
that have the rather special characteristic of flexibility. 
the deduction you are allowed for depreciation. 

For example, let us say that the total amount you are allowed for de- 
preciation of a particular mixing machine is $5,500, which is to be de- 
ducted over the ten-year period you have estimated as the useful life of 
Your deduction in the first year may be as low as $550, or it 
The amount you decided to deduct will cer- 
tainly have an effect on your taxable profits for the year. 

The amount you deduct for depreciation in a particular year will vary 
according to the method you choose to depreciate your equipment. The 
editors of RUBBER AGE present several approved depreciation methods 
and the tax effect of each, as reported by the American Institute of Certi- 


One of these is 
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Alternative Methods Save Now 


The declining-balance method can 
only be used on new equipment with a 
useful life of three years or more. Sal- 
vage value does not have to be sub- 
tracted from the cost for figuring the 
depreciation, but you must not set the 
amount below a reasonable estimate 
for salvage. The depreciation is com- 
puted by applying a fixed percentage 
each year to the balance of unrecovered 
cost. This rate may not be more than 
twice the yearly percentage that would 
be used in the straight-line method. 
Thus, in the case of an asset with an 
estimated useful life of 5 years the rate 
would be 40 per cent, for a 10-year 
life 20 per cent, and so on. 

The sum of the years-digits method 
also can be used only for new equip- 
ment with a useful life of three years 
or more. The depreciation is com- 
puted by applying a fraction to the cost 
less the estimated salvage value. The 
numerator of the fraction is the num- 
ber of years of useful life remaining, 
and the denominator is the sum of the 
years-digits corresponding to the esti- 
mated useful life. If the useful life were 
ten years, the denominator would be 
55 (104+-94+8+47+464+5+443 + 2+1). 
In the first year, depreciation would be 
10/5Sths of cost less salvage value; for 
the second year 9/S5S5ths, and so on. 

Dollars and cents provide a good 
measure for comparing the effects of 
each of these methods. Let us return 
to the example of the $6,000 mixing 
machine. It has a useful life to the 
business of ten years, and an estimated 


salvage value of $500. The total 
amount to be depreciated then is 
$5,500. What could you deduct each 


year using one or another of these 
methods? 


Straight Declining Sum of the 

Year Line Balance Years-Digits 
1 $550 $1,200 $1,000 
2 550 960 900 
3 550 768 800 
4 550 614 700 
5 550 492 600 
6 550 393 500 
7 550 315 400 
8 550 252 300 
9 550 201 200 
10 550 161 100 
Total $5,500 $5,356 $5,500 
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Note that with the declining-balance, 
the full amount of available depreci- 
ation was not deducted during the use- 
ful life of ten years. This sometimes 
happens with the declining-balance 
method. However, the unrecovered 
balance is not lost as a deduction. It 
will be available when the property is 
sold, retired or abandoned. 


First-Year Allowance 


If you wish, you can increase your 
deduction in the first year, regardless 
of the method you use, by taking ad- 
vantage of an additional first-year de- 
preciation allowance of 20 per cent. 
This allowance was created as a part of 
the 1958 Technical Amendments Act 
specifically to help the smaller business 
overcome the drain on capital of equip- 
ment purchasing. It is available only 
in the first year for which depreciation 
on the equipment may be claimed as a 
deduction. Here is the way this allow- 
ance works: 

You can take the additional first- 
year depreciation allowance of 20 per 
cent on equipment costing a total of 
not more than $10,000 ($20,000 on a 
joint return). The equipment must have 
a useful life of six years or more. The 


allowance would be subtracted from the 
cost of the equipment without consider- 
ation of salvage value. The remaining 
balance would be the basis for com- 
puting your regular method of depreci- 
ation. In other words, on our $6,000 
mixing machine, the 20 per cent allow- 
ance would be $1,200, leaving $4,800 
to which you can apply any of the 
approved methods of depreciation sub- 
ject to the rules for the treatment of 
salvage value. 

Thus, if straight-line depreciation 
were used, the total depreciation deduc- 
tion for the first year would be $1,630; 
declining-balance depreciation $2,160; 
sum of the years-digits depreciation 
$1,982. 


Making the Right Choice 


As you can see, using one method 
rather than another can certainly affect 
your taxable income for the year. The 
question is, would it be better to have 
1arger deductions this year and in the 
uext couple of years which would taper 
off sharply later, or would it be better 
to even out your deductions over the 
entire period? There is no pat answer. 
You can only make the right decision 


in the light of your present operations 
and your budgetary forecast. 

One consideration is that a large de- 
duction in the first year will save taxes 
immediately (rather than later) and pro- 
vide additional funds for self-financing. 
Then again, a company with low cur- 
rent earnings but good future prospects 
might prefer to save some of the de- 
duction for later years by using the 
straight-line method. These are two 
possible considerations, but there are 
others. A certified public accountant 
could guide you to the right decision 
for your business. 

This article presents merely the es- 
sentials of depreciation. There are a 
number of other questions you may 
need answered. For example, what 
happens if you sell the equipment be- 
fore or even at the end of its useful 
life and make a gain or loss on the 
sale? What happens if you trade-in 
old equipment on new equipment? 
Does it make any difference whether 
depreciable equipment is purchased at 
the beginning of the year, middle or 
end of the year? Can you change your 
method of depreciating? Your CPA 
can help supply answers to these and 
other questions about depreciation and 
your taxes. 


How To Maintain Grinding Wheel Safety 


National Safety Council Offers 14 Basic Rules for 
Preventing Shop Accidents in Rubber Manufacturing 


> THE IMPROPER use of grinding 
wheels in rubber manufacturing can 
result in serious injury. That is one 
reason why strict adherence to safety 
rules for such operations is stressed in 
the National Safety Council’s “Manual 
for Industrial Operations.” 

One basic rule, frequently violated 
in the shop, should be watched more 
closely: Never permit any washers or 
spacers to be used against a grinding 
wheel when mounting it. Only the 
proper recessed flanges are permissible. 

Flanges should be inspected fre- 
quently to check that bearing surfaces 
rest evenly against the grinding wheel. 
Straight flanges for a straight-sided 
wheel should be recessed at least 1/16 
inch. If common washers are used, 
there is danger of uneven pressure 
being exerted against the wheel during 
mounting. Room must also be provided 
for a full nut on the spindle. 

Here is a list of safety rules per- 
taining to grinding wheels: 


@ Always hold the work with a firm 
grip. 


@ Always wear eye protection when 
grinding. Though the wheel is equipped 
with an eye shield, goggles are necessary 
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if the hazard of flying particles still 
exists. 


@ Check the work rest. Is it adjusted 
properly (within 4% inch of wheel) and 
securely clamped? 


e@ Are correct working speeds being 
observed? Never operate above speed 
recommended by the manufacturer. 


@ Grinding on the flat side of straight 
wheels is often hazardous and should 
not be allowed. Flanges should be cor- 
rect and of equal diameter, so that 
pressure is applied to both sides of the 
wheel evenly. Flanges should be prop- 
erly machined to give even pressure on 
a grinding wheel around the entire 
contact surface as determined by a 
straight edge. Do not use ordinary 
washers. Inspect flanges at frequent 
intervals. 


@ Never remove wheel washers (blot- 
ters). They are meant to cushion and 
compensate for unevenness of the wheel 
or of flanges against the wheel. 


@ Do not grind too high above the 
center line of the wheel. 


®@ Inspect grinding wheels for damage 
received in shipment and then give the 


wheel the ring test. This test is made 
by suspending the wheel free and clear 
on a string and tapping it gently with 
very light implement. A sound wheel 
gives a clear metallic tone. 


e@ Always store abrasive wheels in 
racks under strict control. Bins or 
drawers are all right for small wheels 
if in boxes. 


@ Never force a wheel on a spindle. 


e@ If rebushing is necessary to make 
the wheel fit a spindle, it should be 
done by a machine shop with proper 
equipment. 


@ Never exert too much pressure on 
end nuts. You may spring or distort 
a flange or even break the wheel. 


e@ Always run a new wheel at least a 
minute at full operating speed before 
applying work. During this run, the 
operator should stand to one side. 


@ A protective hood consists of a 
band around the face of a wheel with 
side pieces on each side. If the wheel 
breaks the band, these side pieces will 
retain broken parts. Care should be 
taken to see that such a hood is prop- 
erly replaced after mounting wheels. 
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Refinancing Program Planned 
To Reopen Sun Rubber Company 


® McNeil Machine & Engineering Co., 
Akron, Ohio, and McDonald & Co., 
Cleveland, Ohio, investment bankers, 
have announced that they will provide 
$2,750,000 in new capital for the re- 
opening of the Sun Rubber Co., Bar- 
berton, Ohio. According to the an- 
nouncement, the refinancing program 
will enable Sun Rubber to pay off 
creditors in full and leave adequate 
working capital for operations. Details 
of the fund-raising program have not 
been released, but it has been reported 
that plans call for the sale of securities 
by McDonald & Co. with McNeil as 
the probable majority purchaser. A 
registration statement covering the sale 
of securities is expected to be filed 
early in 1960 with the Securities and 
Exchange Commission. T. W. Smith, 
Jr.. who has headed Sun Rubber for 
a number of years, will continue to 
serve as president. Charles F. Safreed, 
president of McNeil will be chairman 
of the board of directors. 

Sun Rubber ceased operation in the 
Spring of 1958, and subsequently filed a 
petition under the Bankruptcy Act seek- 
ing a moratorium on its debts. The 
bankruptcy hearing has been pending 
in the courts since its filing. A major 
factor in the planned restarting of Sun 
Rubber's operation was its recent vic- 
tory in a five-year old patent suit, up- 
holding two key patents. One patent 
covers a process for casting articles 
from polyvinyl resins, such as dolls 
and toys. The other patent covers a 
machine for casting the articles. It is 
claimed that these patents have im- 
portant applications, not only in mak- 
ing toys and dolls, but in many other 
commercial and industrial products. 
Sun Rubber’s patent suit was against 
Akron Presform Mold Co., Cuyahoga 
Falls, Ohio, and National Latex Prod- 
ucts Co., Ashland, Ohio. 


Stauffer Acquires General Foam 


& Stauffer Chemical Co., New York, 
N. Y., has announced that it has ac- 
quired General Foam Products Co., Los 
Angeles, Calif. According to Stauffer, 
General Foam produces expanded poly- 
styrene under the brand name of Crest- 
Foam. The newly-acquired firm will be 
operated as a unit of Stauffer’s Molded 
Products Division, the company states. 
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RUBBER AGE To Adopt 
Slot Binding Process 


& Beginning with the April, 1960, - 
issue, RUBBER AGE will adopt a new = 
adhesive binding process. Now bound 
by the side-stitched method involving - 
the use of wire stitches, the new 
method will allow for several plus 
factors: (1) The magazine will lie 
> flat when opened, allowing for more | 
attractive editorial spreads; (2) Indi- = 
vidual pages may be removed from = 
the magazine even more easily than = 
‘ when pages have been perforated. | 
The new method of binding RUBBER 
AGE has been made possible by the 
development of a new adhesive bind- 
ing process known as "slot binding”. 
We believe that our adoption of this 
new method will ultimately provide a 
better editorial product with greater 
flexibility and attractiveness. The deci- 
sion to utilize the new binding process 
is but another step in our efforts to 
provide a publication with not only 
the best editorial content, but with 
the most attractive and useful me- 
chanical format. 


{ 


The Publishers 


Butadiene Plant for Sale 


® General Services Administration, 
Washington, D. C., reports that the 
U. S. Government is putting up for sale 
its butadiene plant at Louisville, Ky. 
According to GSA, the sale will be 
made when sealed bids are opened on 
February 9. The government’s cumu- 
lative inventory value of the plant is 
$30 million, GSA states. The plant, 
criginally designed and built to make 
butadiene from ethyl alcohol and oper- 
ated by Union Carbide Corp., during 
World War II, was put up for sale in 
1953, but had no buyers. GSA reports 
that the rated capacity of each of the 
plant’s three units is 120,000 tons of 
butadiene a year, and the demonstrated 
capacity is about 87,000 tons a year. 
The plant is located on 139 acres front- 
ing on the Ohio River, and consists of 
36 buildings, 24 being of brick, steel 
and concrete construction, according to 
the GSA report. 
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Richardson Acquires Interest 
In Plastics Corporation 


® Richardson Co., Melrose Park, IIl., 
reports that it has acquired for cash a 
majority interest in Plastics Corp. of 
America, Stamford, Conn. According 
to the company, the acquisition will 
provide diversification into the plastic 
materials field, and will give it a manu- 
facturing and marketing outlet for new 
products expected from its recently 
expanded Research and Development 
Division. Richardson is a producer of 
industrial rubber and plastics products, 
including automotive battery parts and 
a variety of other molded products, In- 
surok laminated sheets, rods, tubes and 
fabricated parts. Plastics Corp. is a 
relatively new polystyrene producer, 
supplying thermoplastic materials for 
the plastics fabricating industry. Until 
the acquisition, Plastics Corp. had been 
a subsidiary of Lincoln Plastics Corp. 

The company has announced that 
Carl J. Luster, president of Plastics 
Corp., will remain as a member of its 
board of directors, as will Harry A. 
Hachmeister, president of Hachmeister, 
Inc. Mr. Luster will also continue to 
serve as president. New members of 
the board of directors are William B. 
Basile, president of Richardson, who 
will be chairman, and the following 
vice-presidents of the Richardson Co.: 
Walter S. Becker, James R. Dudley, 
John B. Hermes, Harold C. Steadman 
and Alan F. Thompson. Richard G. 
Brown will continue as vice-president 
of Plastics Corp. Mr. Hermes was 
elected treasurer and secretary of the 
company. 


Appointed General Aniline Distributor 


& Chemicals & Pigments Corp., 227 
California St., Newton 58, Mass., has 
been appointed to handle the New 
England distribution of the organic 
pigments and the oil- and spirit sol- 
uble dyes manufactured by the Dye- 
stuff and Chemical Division, General 
Aniline and Film Corp. 

These pigments and dyes are used 
primarily by the paint, plastics and 
rubber industries. It is thought that the 
appointment of the Massachusetts firm 
will add sales effectiveness for these 
products in the Northeast and also that 
it will provide increased customer 
service. 
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Vila Discusses 1960 Outlook 
for In-Process Materials 


® In a paper entitled “1960 Outlook 
for In-Process Materials,” George R. 
Vila, group executive vice-president of 
the U. S. Rubber Co., New York, 
N. Y., predicted booming sales of in- 
dustrial raw materials in 1960. Speak- 
ing before the American Management 
Association’s annual sales forecasting 
conference, he said that present signs 
indicate that 1960 will be another boom 
year for in-process materials. Gains 
are anticipated in rubber, chemicals, 
plastics and metals, with studies show- 
ing that textiles should remain at the 
level reached in 1959, a textile boom 
year. 

The over-all picture of gains in the 
in-process materials field is shown in 
the table below, in which estimated 
consumption figures for all in-process 
materials are given a value of 100. 
From this base, actual usage for the 
last two years and predicted consump- 
tion for 1960 are computed on a per- 
centage basis. 


Summary ‘ 1) 


1957 1958 1959 1960 
Rubber 92 86 100 108 
Textiles 86 85 100 100 
Chemicals 92 91 100 106 
Plastics 80 85 100 111 
Metals 99 86 100 109 


—_—_ ees 


Total” 93 87 100 107 
FRB Index 

of Ind. 

Prod. 95 89 100 105 


(1) 1959 100 
(2) Weighted Average 


Using charts and tables to illustrate 
his talk, Mr. Vila closely analyzed rub- 
ber; textiles; chemicals and allied prod- 
ucts; plastics; and metals, including 
steel, aluminum, copper, lead and zinc. 
Speaking of the rubber industry, he 
stated that in this field, a well-defined 
boom crested in 1955, and then produc- 
tion flagged as the recession set in. 
Bottom was reached in July, 1958, and 
a recovery cycle started which carried 
the industry to maximum capacity op- 
erations in the first quarter of 1959. 
Strikes in a number of major rubber 
plants then caused a severe readjust- 
ment, and the industry, he said, is only 
now nearing capacity levels again as it 
rebounds from this setback. 


Expects Capacity Operations 


Mr. Vila expects capacity, or near 
effective capacity operations in 1960. 
The major demand factor should be a 
new high in replacement tire sales, the 
rubber industry’s largest volume item. 
Original equipment tires, the industry’s 
second largest item, are also forecast 
at substantial gains over the past few 
years. Mechanical rubber goods, such 
as belting, hose and molded products 
made for industrial customers, are ex- 
pected to develop strong recovery ten- 
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J. H. Morrison 


H. J. Bennett 





B. F. Watkins 


Goodyear Adds Three to Sales Staff 


& Chemical Division of the Goodyear 
Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, has 
announced the addition of three new 
men to its field sales staff. J. H. Morri- 
son has been appointed sales repre- 
sentative for the division’s West Coast 
district. H. J. Bennett has been named 
sales engineer in the Rubber and Rub- 
ber Chemicals Department, and B. F. 
Watkins has been assigned as field 
sales trainee. Mr. Morrison graduated 
from the University of California at 
Los Angeles with a B.S. degree in 
chemistry. A former compounder at 
Goodyear’s Los Angeles plant, Mr. 


dencies during 1960. Footwear, floor- 
ing, drug sundries, sporting goods and 
other consumer products are expected 
to continue at high levels. In short, 
he said, the outlook for the rubber in- 
dustry is dynamic and a record high in 
consumption is likely to be achieved 
early in 1960. 


Materials Choice Restricted 


Continuing with his analysis, Mr. 
Vila stated that the choice of materials 
available to the rubber processor will 
be restricted by conditions peculiar to 
the industry. The amount of natural 
rubber available in the United States is 
expected to be held to about 550,000 
long tons annually, with the recent de- 
cision of the United States government 
to gradually liquidate its natural rubber 
stock expected to have little effect on 
the situation. General purpose syn- 
thetic rubber, styrene rubber, is ex- 
pected to encounter the highest de- 
mands in terms of absolute tons in its 
peace-time history. 

Demand is also expected to increase 
for the specialty synthetic rubbers. The 
newest synthetic rubbers, such as poly- 
isoprene and polybutadiene, are ex- 
pected to be moved into the initial 
phases of commercial production and 
should find a ready market in the truck- 
bus tires field. Mr. Vila estimated that 
rubber industry sales in 1959 will reach 


Morrison joins the Chemical Division 
from the post of chief chemist with 
another rubber firm. He is a member 
of the Los Angeles Rubber Group. 

Mr. Bennett graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Akron with a B.S. degree in 
chemistry. He joins Goodyear with five 
years of experience in rubber com- 
pounding. He is a member of the Akron 
Rubber Group and the American 
Chemical Society. Mr. Watkins grad- 
uated from Texas A&M University with 
a B.S. degree in Chemistry. He joins 
the Chemical Division from Good- 
year’s training squadron. 


$6.25 billion, a 16 per cent increase 
over the $5.40 billion of 1958 and a 
9 per cent increase over the previous 
high of 1957. In 1960, he expects 
$6.75 billion in sales, or 8 per cent 
over 1959. After discussing other in- 
process materials, Mr. Vila concluded 
his talk, stating that a sales increase or 
a high level of sales is expected for 
each of the industries discussed. 


Albert Loses Patent Suit 


®&> Common Pleas Judge John Kelly 
has adopted findings of a referee in a 
patent suit involving the now defunct 
firm of Albert-Harris, Inc. The deci- 
sion was unfavorable to Akron finan- 
cier, Sidney Albert. Mr. Albert claimed 
ownership of about 82 machinery pat- 
ents as did his former partner Edward 
J. Harris, and German inventor, 
Adolph Frolich. The Albert claim was 
based on his having furnished the firm 
with $1,000,000 and more during the 
early 1950's. Former judge, Walter B. 
Wanamaker, sitting as a Court appoint- 
ed master commissioner, found that 75 
of the patents belong, by contract, to 
Mr. Harris and Mr. Frolich, while the 
other seven were given by contract to 
the firm. Mr. Albert got nothing by 
the decision which was upheld by Judge 
Kelly. 
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Organization chart indicates United Carbon's new Marketing Department 


® Morrison M. Bump, executive vice- 
president of the United Carbon Co., 
Inc., has announced a major realign- 
ment and expansion of the company’s 
domestic and international marketing 
operations. Mr. Bump also announced 
the establishment of a Marketing Com- 
mittee. 

“Our expansion and relocation of 
marketing functions is aimed at speed- 
ing up product development, improving 
delivery schedules, intensifying labora- 
tory and in-field technical service. In 
general, it means more and broader 
personal service to our customers and 
faster reactions to the industries we 
serve,” he stated. 

“The new Marketing Committee has 
offices in New York, Houston, Texas, 
and Akron, Ohio. By means of monthly 
committee meetings, our group will 
keep on top of the fast-changing needs 
of the carbon black and black master- 
batch industries. Special progress re- 
ports will be immediately forwarded 
to all local sales personnel. The prime 
purpose of the committee is to support 
the sales representatives in constantly 
improving service,” he declared. The 
following persons have been appointed 
to the Marketing Committee: 

John F. Bahm, manager of inter- 
national sales; James A. Boyle, man- 
ager of carbon black and rubber sales; 
Harry Bowen, manager of distribution; 
Frank O. Holmes, Jr., manager of 
laboratory technical service; Russ Mat- 
thews, manager of advertising and 
public relations; James A. Myers, 
manager of national account sales; 
Carl W. Snow, manager of field tech- 
nical service. 

Mr. Bump also appointed in a 
Marketing Committee advisory capacity, 
Ely Balgley, manager of market re- 
search, and Dr. Isaac Drogin, senior 
technical advisor. 
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John Bahm, new international sales 
manager, has spent a major portion of 
his life abroad. He attended primary 
school in Europe and South America, 
and speaks, reads and writes Spanish, 
French, Italian and Portuguese. He was 
graduated from L.S.U. with a regree in 
chemistry. He was fomerly manager 
of new products and commercial de- 
velopment with United. 


James Boyle, previously sales co- 
ordinator, now heads up carbon black 
and rubber sales. Prior to joining the 
company, he spent eight years with 
Armstrong Rubber. Under the new 
marketing structure, all district sales 
managers report to Mr. Boyle. 


Harry Bowen, now manager of dis- 
tribution, was formerly materials con- 
trol manager for the United Rubber & 
Chemical Corp., the rubber manufac- 
turing division of United Carbon Co., 
Inc. In his new assignment, Mr. 
Bowen will be located in Houston and 
will direct domestic and international 
order processing, traffic and shipping. 


Frank Holmes, the new manager 
of laboratory technical service, will be 
in charge of the new technical labora- 
tory. The new laboratory will be com- 
pleted in early 1960 and is located in 
Akron, Ohio. Before joining United 
Carbon, Mr. Holmes was associated 
with Voit Rubber and Armstrong 
Rubber. 


Russ Matthews, new advertising and 
public relations manager, has spent 
28 years in advertising and marketing 
with the Union Carbide Plastics Co. 
His last assignment at Carbide was as 
manager of marketing for the Vinyl- 
foam Division. 





James A. Myers, new manager of 
national account sales, will coordinate 
sales and service to multiple plant cus- 
tomers. He ran the company’s Akron 
office for the past four years and has 
been associated with United Carbon in 
a sales capacity for the past 14 years. 
His brother, Fred Myers, now heads up 
Akron district sales. 


Carl W. Snow, manager of field 
technical service, was previously man- 
ager of sales service. He has had over 
25 years of carbon black research, 
development and production experience. 
His newest assignment is to develop 
a national network of field technical 
service personnel for customer assist- 
ance. Mr. Snow is a chemical engineer. 


Ely Balgley, new manager of market 
research, was formerly associated with 
Wyandotte Chemicals as asssistant di- 
rector of marketing research. He has 
also worked in product and market de- 
velopment assignments for General 
Electric, Heyden-Newport and General 
Foods. 


Dr. Isaac Drogin, senior technical 
advisor, will report directly to Mr. 
Bump. Dr. Drogin has been associated 
with the carbon black industry for 
more than 38 years. He joined the 
company in 1939 as director of re- 
search. In 1955, he was appointed vice- 
president of United Carbon Co., Inc., 
and in 1957 was named a vice-president 
of United Rubber & Chemicals Co. 
One of the acknowledged scientists of 
the carbon black industry and rubber 
technology, his writings have appeared 
in most of the major U.S. and foreign 
technical publications. 
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Discuss Advances in Rubber at 
ACS Southwest Regional Meeting 


® Three papers of interest to the rub- 
ber industry were presented before the 
Southwest Regional meeting of the 
American Chemical Society, held at 
Baton Rouge, La., recently. “New 
Moncmers—A General Survey of Re- 
cent Developments,” by Dr. J. D. 
D'Ianni (Goodyear). predicted de- 
velopment of new synthetic rubbers and 
plastics with exceptional resistance to 
heat, light and radiation. New tech- 
niques of polymerization are expected 
to permit the creation of a duplicate of 
natural rubber and stereoregular poly- 
mers which were previously impossible 
to synthesize. 

Dr. D’Ianni went on to say that 
work which has begun on polymers hav- 
ing exceptional resistance to heat, light 
and radiation and other deleterious en- 
vironmental factors will assume more 
importance in the space age. He be- 
lieves that the great variety of raw 
materials and techniques for polymer- 
izing them, will permit the achieve- 
ment of a nearly continuous spectrum 
of products ranging from nervy, lively 
rubbers to hard, brilliant, crystalline 
plastics. 


More Colorful Rubber Products 


Dr. Marvin C. Brooks (U. S. Rub- 
ber Co. Research Center), speaking at 
a symposium on polymer chemistry, 
stated that more colorful rubber prod- 
ucts will be possible with newly dis- 
covered ways to change the ingredients 
that go into processed rubber. He de- 
scribed new compounding agents which 
can be used to improve properties of 
colored rubber products. In the past, 
he said, rubber scientists have not been 
able to achieve colored compounds as 
strong and tough as black compounds. 
He described how tough colored com- 
pounds can be produced by modifying 
clay and silicas to bond chemically in 
the same manner that carbon black 
bonds with rubber. Certain organo- 
silanes react with the clay and hydrated 
silicas to improve their reinforcing 
properties in rubber compounds, Dr. 
Brooks and his associates discovered. 
As an outgrowth of this discovery, he 
said, non-toxic silane chemicals have 
been developed which can be added 
directly to these compounds to achieve 
the reinforcement improvements. 


N. ew Type Synthetic 


J. R. Haws (Phillips Petroleum), 
whose report also was presented at the 
symposium on polymer chemistry, dis- 
cussed the development of a new type 
of svnthetic rubber which is said to 
be able to double as a plastic. The ma- 
terial, called high-trans-polybutadiene, 
has rubber properties that recommend 
its use in shoe soles, floor tiles, and 
coverings for cables and golf balls. 
Because it can be milled, extruded, 
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Bruce W. Barnes 





L. F. McBride 


Columbian Carbon Names Two 


®& Columbian Carbon Co., New York, 
N.Y., has announced that Bruce W. 
Barnes and L. F. McBride have joined 
its Carbon Black and Pigment Division 
as sales representatives. Mr. Barnes, 
a graduate of Bucknell University, 
joins Columbian Carbon from Berk- 
shire Chemicals, Inc., where he was 


melted and molded, the new material 
can also be considered a plastic, he 
said. 

The synthetic rubber is not as 
stretchy as natural rubber, but matches 
it for hardness and resilience. It can 
be vulcanized normally with sulfur and 
peroxides and depending on how it is 
processed, the vulcanized product may 
vary from a hard inelastic material to 
one that is soft and rubberlike, he 
added. According to the speaker, “This 
type of polymer is unique in several 
ways and displays properties resembling 
those of both rubbers and plastics. 
For this reason, trans-polybutadiene is 
expected to be of considerable interest 
from the practical use standpoint.” 


U.S. Army Engineers Develop Tank 


& The Department of Defense, Wash- 
ington, D. C., has announced that the 
U. S. Army Engineer Research and 
Development Laboratories, Fort Bel- 
voir, Va., has developed a 90,000-gal- 
lon collapsible tank, believed to be the 
largest of its kind. It will be used for 
the storage of military fuels. The 
tank, built by Goodyear Tire & Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, is fabricated of two- 
ply nylon cloth with synthetic rubber. 
It weighs approximately 2,700 pounds 
empty, is 64 feet long and 24 feet wide. 


a branch sales manager. In his new 
assignment, Mr. Barnes will be lo- 
cated in the firm’s Camden, N.J., 
office and will serve the Middle Atlantic 
states. Mr. McBride is a graduate of 
Dartmouth College. Prior to his present 
appointment, he was general purchas- 
ing agent with Landers Corp. 


HUT 


New Eastman Polyethylene Resins 


& Development of three entirely new 
low molecular weight polyethylene 
resins designed to fit a growing list of 
prospective uses in rubber, coatings, 
polishes, textile finishes and in plastic 
molding and extrusion compounds has 
been announced by Eastman Chemical 
Products, Inc., New York, N. Y., sub- 
sidiary of Eastman Kodak Co. The 
new resins, designated Epolene LVE 
(low viscosity, emulsifiable); HDE 
(high density, emulsifiable), and HD 
(high density), are designed to round 
out Eastman’s already existing line of 
Epolene compounds, consisting of 
types E, C, N and LV. 

The expanded family of seven Epo- 
lene resins now offers low molecular 
weight polyethylene users a wide range 
of molecular weights (1500-7000), 
densities (0.902 to 0.956) and viscos- 
ities, the company claims. Eastman 
production facilities have been ex- 
panded at Longview, Texas, to permit 
early availability of the new compounds 
on an industrial scale, and to meet in- 
creasing demands for the four original 
Epolene compounds. At the same time, 
production of Epolene E and N com- 
pounds previously accomplished at 
Kingsport, Tenn., has been moved to 
Longview where all seven types will be 
manufactured. 











The 1960 officers and directors of the Northern California Rubber Group. Left to right: 
Secretary, Donald M. Preiss (Shell Development); Directors, Stanley Mason (H. K. Porter) 
and Raymond Brown (Burke Rubber); President, Bernie Fuller (DuPont); Vice-President, 
Keith Large (Oliver Tire}; and Treasurer, Vic Carriere (Oliver Tire). Not shown is 
Director Norman Burke (Burke Rubber). 


NCRG Installs Officers at Xmas Party 


®& The Northern California Rubber 
Group installed new officers and di- 
rectors at its Annual Christmas Party 
on December 5 at the Orinda Country 
Club, Orinda, Calif. The 1960 officers 
and directors are: President, Bernie 
Fuller (DuPont); Vice-President, Keith 
Large (Oliver Tire & Rubber); Secre- 
tary, Don Preiss (Shell Development); 
Treasurer, Vic Carriere (Mansfield Tire 
& Rubber); and Directors, Ray Brown 
(Burke Rubber), Norman Burke 
(Burke Rubber), and Stan Mason (H. 
K. Porter). 


Dismiss Suit Against Seiberling 


> A Common Pleas Court jury in 
Akron, Ohio, has returned a defendant’s 
verdict in a $20,650 damage suit con- 
tending tire manufacturers are liable 
for injuries to motorists hurt when 
tires blow out. The test suit was 
brought by Joseph Weissfield, food and 
and beverage concessionaire at the 
Brookside Park Zoo in Cleveland, Ohio, 
against the Seibering Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio. Mr. Weissfield asked for 
damages, claiming that the tire had not 
lived up to what a dealer promised for 
it. Judge Frank H. Harvey dismissed 
the claim. 

The manufacturer does not promise 
to pay damages if a blowout injures a 
rider, the judge said; he promises an 
allowance toward purchase of another 
tire if the purchase goes bad. The case 
was permitted to go to the jury on 
Mr. Weissfield’s further claim that the 
defendant was negligent in permitting 
construction of a defective tire. The 
company asserted abuse, not defects, 
caused the blowout. The test suit was 
watched carefully by the rubber indus- 
try. Attorneys said manufacturers 
would have been rewriting their guar- 
antee clauses had the verdict gone the 
other way. 


Carl Mayerhauser (N. J. Zinc) 
served as chairman of the Christmas 
Party, assisted by Gene Unterzuber 
(Oliver Tire), Keith Large (Oliver 
Tire), and Vic Carriere (Mansfield 
Tire). Seventy-five couples attended the 
party, which included dinner and danc- 
ing. Camelia corsages were presented 
to the ladies. Twenty-five door prizes 
were awarded with two main prizes, 
a 17-inch portable television set and a 
Waring Blender, won by Mrs. R. C. 
Claussen (H. K. Porter) and Mrs. J. W. 
MacKay (Monsanto), respectively. 


Naugatuck-Rumianca on Stream 


» Naugatuck-Rumianca, S. p. A., a re- 
cently formed company jointly owned 
by the U. S. Rubber Co. and the Rumi- 
anca Co., one of Italy’s largest chemi- 
cals firms, has begun operation of a 
newly built plant in Borgaro Torinese, 
a suberb of Turin. It is currently pro- 
ducing tonnage lots of B-L-E, a chemi- 
cal developed by U. S. Rubber’s Nau- 
gatuck Chemical Division to increase 
the service life of rubber products by 
combatting the aging effects of heat and 
oxygen. Scheduled for early production 
is Polygard, a non-staining stabilizer. 
This is another Naugatuck Chemical 
product. 

Polygard, specifically developed for 
the synthetic rubber industry, maintains 
the physical properties of synthetic rub- 
bers during production and processing. 
These two initial products will be 
followed by a complete line of anti- 
oxidants, accelerators and_ specialty 
chemicals for Europe’s rubber industry. 
A technical team from the American 
rubber company helped to design and 
start-up the new chemical plant. The 
plant’s Italian technical staff was also 
trained at the main plant of U. S. Rub- 
ber’s chemical division in Naugatuck, 
according to the company. 





Ontario Group Hears Gnaedinger 
At Christmas Party Meeting 


® The Ontario Rubber Group held its 
Christmas Party Meeting on December 
10, at the Fisher Hotel in Hamilton, 
Ontario, Canada, with 140 members in 
attendance. During the technical meet- 
ing, Paul E. Gnaedinger (Dominion 
Rubber) presented a talk entitled, 
“Basis for Inventory Control.” The 
Christmas Party featured a _ cocktail 
hour, dinner, and prizes for lucky ticket 
holders. 

Mr. Gnaedinger approached his sub- 
ject from statistical analysis of market 
research, warehouse inventory, and 
production planning. He plotted actual 
sales, showing seasonal trends and 
method of interpreting variation. He 
proposed two methods of production, 
either by straight line production on a 
steady monthly basis, or by varying 
production using one or two shifts to 
meet the seasonal demand. On the 
straight line production, Mr. Gnae- 
dinger showed how production should 
be tapered by quarterly intervals on 
actual sales demand against forecast, 
and how the original straight line chart 
would vary its end point as the year 
progressed. 

The Ontario Rubber Group held a 
technical meeting on November 17 at 
the Kress Hotel in Preston, Ontario. 
J. O. Harris (Monsanto) presented a 
paper on “Chemical [Inhibition of 
Ozone Degradation of SBR Rubber.” 
Mr. Harris’ talk was a repeat of the 
paper he presented at the Rubber Divi- 
sion, ACS, meeting last Fall in Los 
Angeles, Calif. 

On October 20, 123 members at- 
tended the group’s technical meeting at 
the Pickfair Restaurant in Toronto, On- 
tario. Zolton Dorko (Polymer Corp.) 
presented a talk on “The Production 
and Properties of Fast Curing Butyl 
Rubber.” 


D-11 Plans Technical Meeting 


> Committee D-11 on Rubber and 
Rubber-Like Materials will be among 
the thirty technical committees to meet 
during the Committee Week meeting 
of the American Society for Testing 
Materials, to be held at the Hotel Sher- 
man in Chicago, IIl., on February 1 to 
5, 1960. Approximately 350 meetings 
of subcommittees and working groups 
will convene to advance toward com- 
pletion of the year’s committee work 
in anticipation of preparing reports for 
presentation to the Society at the an- 
nual meeting in Atlantic City in June. 
Several other features have been 
planned, including a panel discussion 
on “Measurement of Color and Gloss 
of Anodized High Silicon Architectural 
Aluminum Alloys” on Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 4; a discussion on time-lapse 
photography by John Nash Ott on 
Wednesday, February 3; a Committee 
Week dinner and a social hour. 
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Eighth Annual Wire Symposium 
Attracts Attendance of 1,047 


» The Eighth Annual Symposium on 
“Technical Progress in Communication 
Wires and Cables,” jointly sponsored 
by industry and the U. S. Army Signal 
Research and Development Labora- 
tory, was held on December 1, 2, and 
3 at the Berkley-Carteret Hotel in As- 
bury Park, N. J. A record number of 
1,047 persons registered for the three- 
day symposium which featured the 
presentation of 25 papers at 5 tech- 
nical sessions. 

A banquet, attended by 450 persons, 
was held on Wednesday evening, De- 
cember 2, with J. L. Robb (Superior 
Wire & Cable) serving as toastmaster. 
During the banquet, gifts were pre- 
sented to Howard F. X. Kingsley 
(Symposium Committee Chairman), 
Fred W. Wills and Ray Blain, all of 
the Signal Corps, for their efforts in 
the organization of the symposium as 
members of the Symposium Committee. 
The committee included C. T. Wyman 
(Bell Labs), I. T. Stoneback (ITT 
Labs), H. L. Wuerth (Goodrich Chemi- 
cal), J. L. Robb (Superior Wire & 
Cable) and Ben Levinson (Okonite). 

A number of papers presented at 
each of the technical sessions were of 
particular interest to the rubber and 
rubberlike plastics industries. These 
papers are abstractel below. The first 
technical session, held on Tuesday 
morning, December 1, was chaired by 
H. L. Wuerth (Goodrich Chemical). 
The second technical session, held on 
Tuesday afternoon, was under the 
chairmanship of J. L. Robb (Superior 
Wire). 

C. T. Wyman (Bell Telephone 
Laboratories), chaired the third session 
held on Wednesday morning, December 
2. On the afternoon of the same day, 
I. T. Stonebeck (I.T.T. Laboratories) 
chaired the fourth session. The final 
session was held on Thursday morning, 
December 3, with Ben Levinson 
(Okonite) as chairman. Papers of in- 
terest to the rubber and rubberlike 
plastics industry appear herewith: 


Ditridecyl Phthalate (DTDP) in 
High Temperature Vinyl Insulation. 
W. A. Dimler, Jr. (Enjay Labs). 
A new phthalate plasticizer based on 
oxo tridecyl alcohol has extended the 
range of application of oxo phthalates 
in vinyl insulation. Ditridecyl phthalate 
(DTDP) has demonstrated perform- 
ance characteristics equivalent to other 
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plasticizers when tested in high tem- 
perature vinyl insulation. 


Scope of I.P.C.E.A. Standards for 
Polyethylene Insulated Thermoplas- 
tic Jacketed Communication Cables. 
J. Vincent McBride (Plastic Wire & 
Cable). While major telephone operat- 
ing companies were making increasing 
use of new thermoplastic materials in 
their cable plants, the smaller inde- 
pendents also needed cables made of 
readily available materials which had 
excellent reliability of service. In 1956, 
the I.P.C.E.A. recognized an obligation 
to provide standards for thermoplastic 
insulated and jacketed communication 
cables because there were no industry 
standards except one which tended to 
eliminate construction feature alterna- 
tives. 


Cable Sheaths and Water Permea- 
bility. Gordon F. Todd (Collyer 
Insulated Cable). Workers in the cable 
industry have striven to reduce mois- 
ture hazard by improving the moisture 
resistance of insulations and splicing 
methods. Work was done to throw 
light on such questions as: Are rubber 
and plastic sheaths capable of great 
water resistance?; What is the effect 
of temperature and wall thickness upon 
the water resistance of a protective 
sheath?; What are the standards of 
reference?; What is the validity of the 
test methods? 

Considerable data was _ established 
bearing upon the performance of a 
number of different materials in water. 
The degree to which a cable sheath 
material can protect the interior of a 
cable from moisture may be determined 
by simple water permeability tests. 
Water permeability tests are more re- 
liable for this purpose than water ab- 
sorption tests and agree quite well with 
elaborate cable soaking tests carried out 
for many months at elevated tempera- 
tures. 


The Problem of Drying Poly- 
ethylene Sheathing Compound Prior 
to Extrusion, F. H. Kruger (Western 
Electric). Early in August, 1957, diffi- 
culty was experienced with blisters in 
carbon black bearing polyethylene 
cable sheath at the Hawthorne Works 
of the Western Electric Co. The,worst 


blisters appeared when the extrudate 
was emitted from the die. At times, 
blisters appeared continuously along 
the length of the cable. Added to this, 
the surface was often rough due to 
drooling. 

This paper covers the investigation 
of: (1) Moisture content determina- 
tions; (2) Factors affecting moisture 
content including blended carbon black 
and humidity conditions; (3) Maxi- 
mum allowable moisture content; and 
(4) Obtaining the desired moisture 
content in polyethylene sheathing com- 
pound including principles of drying, 
equipment selection, operation with 
commercial dryer, and additional de- 
velopment. 


Design and Application of Missile 
Cables Employing Laytex Insulation. 
W. K. Priestley, E. J. D’ Aquanno 
and C, J. Tappero (Kaiser Aluminum 
& Chemical). In its infancy, latex was 
not normally employed as a primary 
insulation but as a saturant for both 
paper and cotton. Continued develop- 
ment work resulted in improvements 
in the techniques of purification, com- 
pounding, and application and _per- 
mitted the use of latex as a primary 
insulation in the middle thirties. Since 
the various branches of the Armed 
Forces are always looking for small 
diameter and lightweight cable to do 
a given job, cables having Laytex in- 
sulation were adopted for many appli- 
cations where these features and de- 
pendability were of prime importance. 
As technology in the weapons systems 
progressed from the electrically con- 
trolled artillery pieces to the original 
“Nike” systems and on to the present 
guided missile systems, mechanical and 
electrical requirements for the support- 
ing ground control cables became more 
stringent and cable designs became 
more complex. The versatility of Lay- 
tex made the design and construction 
of these complex cables possible. 

The third technical session, with 
C. T. Wyman (Bell Labs.) serving as 
chairman, was held on Wednesday 
morning, December 2. Five papers 
were presented at this session: 


The Systematic Control of Rubber 
to Metal Adhesion in the Wire and 
Cable Industry. Richard P. Stout 
(Hughson Chemical). Dependable 
rubber-to-metal adhesion is being ob- 
tained by mechanical molded’ goods 
and other rubber processors, usually 
with the use of adhesives. Bonding 
procedures in other industries may be 
quite different from those employed in 
the wire and cable industry, but the 
same physical, chemical and thermo- 
dynamic principles appear in all rub- 
ber bonding processes. Understanding 
of these principles is basic to opera- 
tion and to control of bonding. There 
are many elements that must be held 
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constant in order to insure reproduci- 
bility of adhesion. With these elements 
in hand, control of the level of ad- 
hesion lies in the regulation of amount 
of chemically active adhesive on the 
clean wire surface, and this is most 
readily adjusted by means of adhesive 
selection and dilution. 


The Dependence of Photolytic 
Degradation of Polyethylene on De- 
gree of Dispersion of Carbon Black. 
V. L. Lanza, J. H. Heiss and W. M. 
Martin (Bell Labs). Since resistance 
to degradation by light is dependent 
upon the degree of dispersion of the 
carbon black, it is important to deter- 
mine this property on compounds spe- 
cifically produced to render long out- 
door service life. To determine the 
correlation between the optical slope 
and the resistance to photolytic degra- 
dation, samples of polyethylene were 
prepared in which a single carbon 
black was dispersed to widely different 
degrees of aggregation. These speci- 
mens were then subjected to an accel- 
erated weathering test and their deg- 
radation followed by both low tem- 
perature brittleness and dielectric loss. 


Ethylene Copolymers for Wire 
Coating. R. F. Craig, T. E. Branscum 
and P, J. Boeke (Phillips Chemical). 
More than four years ago Phillips 
Chemical recognized the problem of 
stress cracking in linear polyethylene. 
With these linear polyethylene resins, a 
variation of stress cracking commonly 
called thermal stress cracking or thermal 
embrittlement appeared to be the domi- 
nant problem. Phillips started a research 
program to develop a tailor-made resin 
for the wire and cable industry which 
would have excellent stress crack re- 
sistance yet retain good processibilitv 
and the desirable properties of linear 
polyethylene. 

This research culminated in the de- 
velopment of wire and cable grade 
ethylene copolymer (5000 series) resin. 
This paper reviews the pertinent phys- 
ical and electrical properties of the 
copolymer resin, discusses extrusion 
equipment and conditions, and presents 
field installation tests of various copoly- 
mer coated wire and cable. 


New Insulation Applications of 
High-Density Polyethylene and Poly- 
propylene. W. Paul Acton and Law- 
ence C. Petzold (Hercules Powder). 
The most important properties respon- 
sible for the increasing use of high- 
density polyethylene are its toughness 
and abrasion resistance. Polypropylene 
is one of the newest thermoplastic ma- 
terials which seem to offer great prom- 
ise to the wire and cable industry. Be- 
cause it has been available for such a 
short time, there are still many unan- 
swered questions regarding its use in 
this field. However, the outstanding 
properties of polypropylene, its high 
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melting point, crush resistance, and 
complete lack of stress cracking, seem 
to assure its place in future application 
in the wire and cable industry. 


Filler Study in Cross-Linked Poly- 
ethylene. W. F. Abbey, B. C. Carlson 
and R, T. Zimmerman (R. T. Van- 
derbilt). Some time ago a new engi- 
neering composition was introduced and 
became of immediate interest to the 
wire and cable industry. This compo- 
sition is vulcanized or cross-linked poly- 
ethylene, filled with medium thermal 
black and containing an antioxidant. 
This paper (1) compares physical and 
electrical properties of medium thermal 
black filled, cross-linked polyethylene 
with natural ground calcium carbonate 
filled, cross-linked polyethylene; and 
(2) describes the changes in physical 
and electrical properties of these com- 
positions as the degree of cross-linking 
is varied, either by altering the quan- 
tity of cross-linking agent or by alter- 
ing the length of cure. 


An Evaluation of Heat Stabilized, 
Flame-Retarded, Cross-Linked Poly- 
olefins for Electronic Wire and Cable 
Applications. P. M. Cook, R. M. 
Muchmore and H. Rapp (Raychem 
Corp.). Polyolefins, although impor- 
tant insulations for power and tele- 
phone wire and cable, have only re- 
cently been considered for electronic 
hook-up wire and cable. Four prop- 
erties of the polyolefins have limited 
this application in ‘spite of otherwise 
almost ideal characteristics. These 
limitations have been flammability, 
low softening temperature, poor oxida- 
tion resistance at elevated tempera- 
tures, and poor load deformation prop- 
erties. 


Thermal Aging Characteristics of 
Aircraft Wires and Cables. E. L. 
Brancata and F. J. Campbell (U.S. 
Naval Research Lab). A study was un- 
dertaken to: (1) Establish a functional 
evaluation procedure for determining 
thermal life of electrical wire and cable 
insulation; (2) Determine the feasibil- 
ity of evaluating the deterioration of 
insulation resulting from thermal aging 
under conditions of cycling tempera- 
tures; and (3) Establish a procedure 
for utilizing these findings in the de- 
sign of circuit breaker and/or fuse pro- 
tection for an electrical distribution 
system. In related fields, the lives of 
insulating materials and systems for 
motors and transformers have been 
evaluated both mathematically and ex- 
perimentally, and the experience thus 
gained will be applied herein to aircraft 
cable insulation. 


Experimental Results on Cellular 
Dielectrics for Telecommunication 
Cables. R. Monelli (Pirelli, Italy). 
The advantages obtainable by the adop- 
tion of cellular polyethylene in the in- 


sulation of telecommunication cable 
conductors are well-known, as, for a 
given set of electrical characteristics, 
it is possible to obtain cables of smaller 
dimensions by applying a_ smaller 
amount of insulating material. Satisfac- 
tory results are obtained in the manu- 
facture of small coaxials for telephone 
systems with transistor repeaters. 


Automatic Conveyor for Poly- 
ethylene Granules. H. H. Burroughs, 
G. A. Quick, Jr. and J. F. Sheehan, 
Jr. (Western Electric). When the new 
Western Electric PIC cable plant at 
Omaha, Nebraska, was planned, pro- 
visions were made to use Sealdbins to 
handle some 25 million pounds of poly- 
ethylene and polyvinylchloride, it was 
estimated would be used each year. 
This paper is a description of one por- 
tion of the design of an automatic han- 
dling system. 
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Introduces Two Compounds 


& Silicones Division of the Union Car- 
bide Corp., New York, N. Y., has 
placed on sale two new types of low- 
shrink silicone rubber stock for cable 
and wire insulation. The first, Union 
Carbide K-1347 Silicone Rubber Com- 
pound, is a premium grade material 
with superior physical and electrical 
properties for high quality wire and 
cable insulation under conditions of 
exposure to extreme hot and cold tem- 
peratures. Designed for use on wire to 
meet military and industry specifica- 
tions, it can be continuously vulcan- 
ized at the wire factory on conven- 
tional equipment with either steam or 
hot air. It is supplied in sheet form in 
25 and 50 pound cartons. 

The second is Union Carbide 
K-1357 Silicone Rubber Compound, 
which is available in coiled strips for 
direct feed to the extruder. It can be 
cured in either steam or hot air in the 
wire manufacturing process. K-1357 
is said to give excellent electrical and 
physical properties at moderate cost, 
in addition to affording savings in the 
fabrication process. Both compounds 
are white in color and can easily be 
color-coded to desired shades. 


» U. S. Rubber Co. reports that Clif- 
ford L. Hilton, a research scientist at 
its Wayne, N. J. Research Center, dis- 
cussed colorimetric identification of 
rubber chemicals, in a paper presented 
before the Analytical Division of the 
American Chemical Society at the so- 
ciety’s 136th Annual Meeting in Atlan- 
tic City, N. J. 


& St. Joseph Lead Co. has announced 
the appointment of R. E. Carroll, Inc., 
Trenton, N. J., as its sales representa- 
tive in eastern New York and western 
Connecticut. 
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American Cyanamid Develops 
New MBTS Accelerator 


> American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N.Y., has announced the development 
of a new MBTS accelerator which is 
reported to have an excellent dispersi- 
bility to give greater efficiency and 
economy in manufacturing natural, 
styrene-butadiene, and nitrile rubber 
products. According to the company, 
shorter mixing cycles, lower reject 
rates, better dispersion and elimina- 
tion of refining and masterbatching are 
some of the process savings that can 
be realized with the company’s new 
MBTS. Its vulcanization activity and 
accelerating characteristics remain un- 
changed. American Cyanamid reports 
that two critical sections of the rubber 
industry in which the incomplete and 
non-uniform dispersion of MBTS in 
rubber has presented serious problems 
are the electrical wire insulation and 
the thin-walled, molded product fields. 
In these areas, poor dispersion of the 
accelerator often results in holes and 
other flaws that cause the item to be 
rejected from production. 

Factory trials indicate that rubber 
processors will obtain better and more 
uniform dispersion with Cyanamid’s 
new MBTS, at least within the time 
cycle currently used for mixing. In 
addition, there is the possibility that 
refining can be eliminated, the company 
states. In areas where current MBTS 
dispersion is acceptable, the processor 
may be able to realize economies by 
decreasing mixing time. American Cy- 
anamid reports that its new product 
has been dispersed on a _ laboratory 
scale in up to half the time needed 
for other accelerators of this type. 
The result of an extensive basic re- 
search program begun early in 1958, 
the firm’s new MBTS is a high purity, 
light color product. The special equip- 
ment designed to produce this new 
accelerator required a capital expendi- 
ture of well over $100,000, the com- 
pany states. 


Morrison Named Sales Engineer 


® Rodney H. Morrison has been ap- 
pointed a sales engineer for the Davis- 
Standard Division of Franklin Research 
Corp., Mystic, Conn. Mr. Morrison 
will handle Davis-Standard Thermatic 
Extruders for thermoplastic and rub- 
ber and accessory equipment to gen- 
eral extrusion accounts exclusive of 
wire insulating business. His sales ter- 
ritory extends from Long Island and 
metropolitan New York through New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Mary- 
land, the Virginias and North and South 
Carolina. Mr. Morrison has had ex- 
tensive experience in the plastics field 
with the DuPont Polychemicals Divi- 
sion and with the Celanese Corp. of 
America. He has a B.S. degree in 
chemistry from Ohio State University. 
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The cleanness of the back roll (photo on left) shows the dispersibility of American 
Cyanamid's new MBTS accelerator. Other products of this type (photo on right) leave 
undispersed materials caked on the roll of the mill. 


Buffalo Group Elects Officers 


& The Buffalo Rubber Group elected 
its 1960 officers during its Annual 
Christmas Party on December 8, at 
the Buffalo Trap and Field Club in 
Buffalo, N. Y. The party was attended 
by 183 members and guests. During the 
election, the vote for vice-chairman re- 
sulted in a tie between Ed Sverdrup 
(U. S. Rubber Reclaiming) and Jack 
Wilson (Dow Corning). It was decided 
that both men will share the post in 
1960 in view of the fact that the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society will be holding its 
Spring Meeting in Buffalo. 

The new 1960 officers of the Buffalo 
Rubber Group are: Chairman, Law- 
rence Halpin (Dunlop Tire & Rubber); 
Vice-Chairman, E. F. Sverdrup (U. S. 
Rubber Reclaiming) and Jack Wilson 
(Dow Corning); Secretary-Treasurer, 
Gene Martin (Dunlop Tire & Rubber); 
and Executive Committee, Neil Peffer 
(Buffalo Weaving and Belting) and 
Fran O’Connor (Linde). 


Gordon Conferences Scheduled 


& The 1960 Gordon Research Confer- 
ences will be held from June 13 to Sep- 
tember 2, concurrently at Colby Junior 
College, New London, N. H.; New 
Hampton School, New Hampton, 
N. H.; and Kimball Union Academy, 
Meriden, N. H. The conference on 
“Elastomers—Structure and _  Proper- 
ties,” under the chairmanship of R. L. 
Zapp, will be held on June 20 to 24, at 
Colby Junior College. The “Polymers” 
conference, with E. M. Fettes as chair- 
man will be held on July 4 to 8, also 
at Colby Junior College. Information 
about registration and accommodations 
can be obtained from Dr. W. George 
Parks, Director, Department of Chem- 
istry, University of Rhode Island, 
Kingston, R. I. 
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Moves Rubber Chemicals Section 


® Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, 
Mo., has announced plans to move its 
Rubber Chemicals Development Sec- 
tion to Akron, Ohio. The move is ex- 
pected to insure a maximum degree of 
technical coordination with the rubber 
industry and to permit the monitoring 
of new rubber chemical needs through 
close contact with research and de- 
velopment departments of customer 
companies. Transfer of the development 
function from its present location at 
Nitro, West Va., will be completed 
early next year with the relocation of 
Philip E. McIntyre, rubber chemicals 
development section manager, to Mon- 
santo’s Akron offices. 

A native of Leonardo, N. J., Mr. Mc- 
Intyre received a B. S. degree in indus- 
trial chemistry and an M. S. degree in 
organic chemistry from Kansas State 
College. He joined Monsanto in 1951 
as a chemist in the Organic Division’s 
Research Department and was trans- 
ferred to the Intermediate Chemicals 
Section of the division’s Development 
Department in 1953. In 1954, he ad- 
vanced to his present position. 


Churchill Names Agent 


& Churchill Chemical Corp., Los An- 
geles, Calif., has appointed Can-Tite 
Rubber Corp., of Inwood, L. I., N. Y., 
as its eastern sales distributor. Can- 
Tite will handle the entire Churchill 
line of compounds for electrical potting, 
cable molding, sealing, encapsulating, 
insulating and fungus protection. Can- 
Tite plans to maintain a reserve of pre- 
packaged, premixed, frozen tubed car- 
tridges for rapid delivery to job sites 
or manufacturers’ assembly lines. This 
service is intended to eliminate waste 
in the use of two component adhesives 
and sealants. 
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Dedicate Australian Carbon Black Unit 


million pounds, company officials 
point out. 

The unit is expected to be able 
to supply all of Australia’s current 


®& Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., and the United Carbon Co., 
New York, N. Y., recently held 
dedication ceremonies for Aus- 
tralian Carbon Black Pty., Ltd., 
Australia’s first carbon black pro- 
duction facility. In the photograph 
above, S. C. Coleman, chairman 
of United Carbon, thanks the 
Deputy Premier of Victoria for 
officiating at the opening. Located 
at Altona, Victoria, about 11 miles 
from Melbourne, the new plant 
will have initial capacity of 30 


Goodrich Granted Safety Patent 


»> B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has been granted a patent on dia- 
phragms, or safety chambers, for use 
in automobile tires. The invention 
covers a molded rubber and fabric 
diaphragm which can be inserted in 
tubeless tires to provide a second air 
chamber for added safety if air should 
escape from the tire. Marginal flaps, 
seated between the tire and the rim, 
lock the unit securely in place. Produc- 
tion of the tires will be started by 
Goodrich early in 1960 and will be 
available to car manufacturers as 
original equipment and for the replace- 
ment market, the company said. The 
safety diaphragm was invented by 
Clarence E. Snyder, a Goodrich tire 
engineer, who has since retired. The 
application for patent was filed March 
16, 1949. 


New Long Mile Plant 


> A new manufacturing plant for the 
Long Mile Rubber Corp., Dallas, 
Texas, is now under construction at 
Spartanburg, S. C. Scheduled to be on 
stream in January, 1960, the 35,000- 
square-foot plant will contain new 
machinery and equipment providing a 
manufacturing capacity of 6000 pounds 
of tread rubber per hour. Estimated 
cost of the plant is $600,000. 
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oil furnace black requirements. 
Previously that country imported 
approximately 16,000 tons of car- = 
bon black annually. The joint ven- 
ture was designed and built by 
Cabot Engineering Co. Facilities 
on the 37 acre site include control 
and technical laboratories match- 
ing those in existence at the parent 
companies. 
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New Organization Formed 


® Ralph B. Huber has announced the 
formation of a new company, R. B. 
Huber Associates, and the appointment 
of George C. Sheldon to the new or- 
ganization. Mr. Sheldon was formerly 
sales manager for the Coatings & Ad- 
hesives Department of the Borden 
Chemical Co. and previous to that, 
he served in the same capacity at Gen- 
eral Latex & Chemical and UBS Chem- 
ical. R. B. Huber Associates will func- 
tion as manufacturers representatives 
serving customers in the paint, rubber 
and chemical fields in the sale of in- 
dustrial raw materials. The office of 
the company is located at 216 Tremont 
Street, Boston, Mass. 


Expands Polymer Division 


® Research and development labora- 
tory facilities for the Polymer Division 
of Petrochemical Corp. have been com- 
pleted at Chemical Industries Park, 
Newark, N. J. The laboratories will 
be under the direction of Dr. Norman 
G. Gaylord, research and development 
vice-president of the Division. Expan- 
sion of the division’s laboratory facili- 
ties are expected to enable the company 
to broaden and intensify its existing re- 
search and development programs 
which are aimed at adapting polymer 
technology to waxes and wax products. 


Rubber Products at Chemshow 


» Manufacturers of rubber products 
and equipment occupied a prominent 
place at the 27th Exposition of Chem- 
ical Industries held from November 30 
to December 4 at the New York Coli- 
seum in New York City. Thirty of the 
more than 500 displays featured prod- 
ucts of interest to the rubber industry. 
Some of the major exhibitors were 
Enjay Co., Automotive Rubber Co., 
Colonial Rubber Co., Conneaut Rub- 
ber and Plastics Co. and Raybestos- 
Manhattan, Inc. 

About 40,000 trade representatives 
visited the exposition to inspect new 
products and equipment with direct 
applications to the rapidly expanding 
fields of missiles, nucleonics, electro- 
chemicals, petrochemicals and cer- 
amics. A noteworthy factor in this 
year’s show was the heavy emphasis 
on more highly resistant chemical proc- 
essing equipment. The show was domi- 
nated by many working models of 
equipment manufacturers demonstrat- 
ing automatized process systems de- 
signed to withstand higher pressures, 
higher temperatures and more corrosive 
conditions. 

Instruments and metering devices 
also received greater attention this 
year. For example, C. W. Brabender 
Instruments Inc. introduced an instru- 
ment for measuring the plasticity of 
coal, ceramics, polymers or other ma- 
terials at temperatures as high as 650° 
C. Eco Engineering exhibited a new 
device for valving small flows of vis- 
cous materials. Brookfield Engineering 
Laboratories displayed a new line of 
instruments for continuous indication, 
recording and control of viscosity un- 
der process conditions. 

Acid-proof rubber linings and a 
corrosion resistant flexible rubber pipe 
were shown by Raybestos-Manhattan. 
The versatility of butyl products was 
underlined at the Enjay booth which 
held a full complement of sound-damp- 
ing tires. Chemicolloid Laboratories, 
Inc., highlighted its colloid mills and 
their uses in latex compounding. Con- 
sultation in materials handling offered 
by the staff of Sprout, Wa! -on & Co., 
Inc., included information on the firm’s 
cutters, crushers, sifters and shakers 
and reclaim processing systems. The 
Automotive Rubber Co. exhibit fea- 
tured metals lined with various elas- 
tomers having a high resistance to 
caustic solutions, chemicals and abra- 
sion. 


Goodrich-Gulf Moves Office 


®& Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced the 
removal of its Cleveland general of- 
fice from 3121 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 
15, Ohio, to 1717 East Ninth Street, 
East Ohio Building, Cleveland 14, 
Ohio. The new telephone number is 
TOwer 1-3500. 
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Sale of Acme-Hamilton Restrained | 


® Stockholders of retail furniture | 
chain, Spear & Co., New York, N. Y., | 


have approved the acquisition of Acme- 


Hamilton Manufacturing Corp., but | 


one of the two holders in Acme-Ham- 
ilton obtained a restraining order bar- 


ring the transfer of assets. Under the | 


contract approved by Spear holders, 
that company would pay 2,266,000 
shares of common for the assets of 
Acme-Hamilton. Spear’s chairman and 


president, Albert M. Kahn, is also | 
owner of about 77 per cent of Acme’s | 
capital stock. The other holder of | 
Acme shares is Albert Kahn’s brother, | 


Herman Kahn. Herman Kahn has filed 


papers in the Delaware Chancery court | 
at Wilmington which charge “The pro- | 


posed terms of sale of the assets of 


Acme to Spear are grossly unfair, un- | 


reasonable, discriminatory and consti- 
tute a fraud upon the minority stock- 


holder of Acme.” In the Spear proxy | 


statement, it was stated that Albert 
Kahn owned 47 per cent of Spear and 
would own 66 per cent of the company 
following the acquisition. 


Issues Natural Rubber Booklet | 


&> A new booklet called “Compound- 
ing Natural Rubber for Heat Resist- 


ance” has been released by the Natural | 


Rubber Bureau, Washington, D. C. 
This booklet describes a group of new 
heat resistant compounds developed in 


the laboratories of the British Rubber | 


Producers’ Research Association. Some 
of the properties examined for the 


effect of high temperature aging are | 
tensile strength and elongation at break | 


measured at 20°C. and 100°C.; modu- 


lus measured at 20°C. and 100°C.; and | 


resistance to compression set. Five 


techniques developed by industry sci- | 


entists which are listed include: Use of 


a “sulfurless” curing system; Use of | 


an antioxidant conferring high heat re- 


sistance; Use of dithiocarbamate as a | 


protective agent; Use, in some cases, 
of an antioxidant of the type some- 


times known as “deactivator”; and | 


after curing, vulcanizing, polymerizing, casting, calendering 


Selection of an appropriate filler. For 
a free copy, write Natural Rubber 
Bureau, 1631 K St., Washington 6, 
ae oe 


Appoints Sales Representatives 


® Landers-Segal Color Co., Brooklyn, 
N.Y., has announced the appointment 
of sales representatives for the Michi- 
gan and New England areas. T. L. 
Peterson Co., 3049 E. Grand Blvd., 
Detroit, Mich., will represent the firm 
in Michigan, while the T.H. Cushman 
Co., 339 Auburn St., Auburndale, 
Mass., will serve as company repre- 
sentative in New England. These firms 
will have charge of the sale of Lan- 


ders-Segal’s Lansco dry colors, water | 


dispersions and flushed colors to the 
manufacturing industries in their re- 
spective areas. Price lists and techni- 
cal data are available through those 
offices. 
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Patapar® Releasing Parchments stay 
strong during your heating cycle... 
let go when you want quick, clean 
separation. 


Patapar resists penetration and keeps 
its release characteristic indefinitely. 


“‘Patapartness”’ is proving invaluable 
to makers of pressure-sensitive adhe- 
sives, synthetic rubber, polyurethane 
foams, polyesters, vinyl, organosols, 
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phenolics, acrylics, and _plastisols. 
See for yourself. Send for free 
samples of Patapar Releasing 
Parchments. 


Press Photo Courtesy Baldwin-Lima-Hamilton Corp. 


Patapar. 
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William A. Jarvey, formerly technical 
service supervisor, has been named 
product manager of the Vinyl Plasti- 
cizer Department of Archer-Daniels- 
Midland. 


W. E. Greene, chairman of the board 
of directors of W. E. Greene Corp., 
has been re-appointed chairman of the 
Rubber Division of the New York City 
Cancer Committee's 1960 April Cancer 
Crusade. 


George B. Koch, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed advertising manager of indus- 
trial and commercial products for the 
B. F. Goodrich Co. 


Albert C. Brooks has been named man- 
ager of the Baltimore Sales Division of 
U. S. Industrial Chemicals Co. succeed- 
ing James F. Whitescarver who has re- 
tired after 30 years of service. 


John W. Brownley, previously execu- 
tive vice-president of Industrias Con- 
solidadas de Matanzas, Cuba, has 
joined Industrial Rayon Corp. as staff 
assistant to the vice-president and gen- 
eral manager. 


William J. Luby has been elected vice- 
president in charge of finance for Cen- 
tral Scientific Co. and Donald E. Wilson 
has been appointed assistant treasurer 
and controller of the company. 


Elwyn H. Pfaender has been appointed 
a sales representative for cement-asbes- 
tos board products by the Fibrous 
Products Division of Union Asbestos & 
Rubber Co. 


Roger S. Firestone, president of Fire- 
stone Plastics Co. and a director of 
Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., has been 
elected president of United Cerebral 
Palsy’s Research and Educational 
Foundation, and vice-chairman of the 
board of directors of United Cerebral 
Palsy Associations. 


E. L. Babcock, previously sales promo- 
tion manager, has been appointed sales 
manager of Gro-Cord Rubber Co. 


Frederick B. Downing, of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., has retired 
after 40 years with the company. 


Dr. Ronald A. Krause has been named 
a research scientist in the Polymer 
Chemistry Section of the American 
Cyanamid Co. 


Dr. William R. Peterson, formerly with 
Continental Can Co., has been named 
supervisor of polymer research at 
United Carbon Co. 
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Names in the News 
eS 


Dr. Harold W. Ritchey, vice-president 
and technical director, and Joseph 
Jorzak, vice-president in charge of the 
Specialties Division of the Thiokol 
Chemical Corp., have been elected di- 
rectors of the company. 


Charles D. York, formerly manager of 
accounting at the Tuscaloosa, Ala., 
plant of the B. F. Goodrich Tire Co., 
has been named to the post of staff 
superintendent for the firm. 


William F. Coulter, director of auto- 
motive and marine sales for Rubber- 
maid, Inc., has been elected to the new 
post of vice-president of automotive 
and marine sales. 


O. V. Tracy, president of the Standard 
Oil Co., has been named a director of 
the Newark College of Engineering Re- 
search Foundation. 


Professor Charles G. Overberger, head 
of the Chemistry Department at Poly- 
technic Institute of Brooklyn, has been 
elected chairman of the Division of 
Polymer Chemistry of the American 
Chemical Society for 1960. Dr. Turner 
Alfrey Jr., of Dow Chemical, has been 
named vice-chairman and Dr. F. H. 
Winslow of Bell Telephone Labora- 
tories, has been re-elected secretary. 


Homi Kapadia, who has been active in 
international affairs, has been named 
director of overseas marketing for the 
Mount Hope Machinery Co. 


Dr. Rush F. McLeary, who has served 
as general manager of the Research 
and Development Department of the 
Jefferson Chemical Co., has been 
elected to the newly created post of 
vice-president of research and develop- 
ment for the company. 


Edward J. Higgins, formerly assistant 
general manager of the International 
Division of the U. S. Rubber Co., has 
been named general manager of that 
division, succeeding Ludwig C. Boos, 
who died recently. 


Jean F. Malone, who has served with 
the B. F. Goodrich Chemical Co. since 
1946, has been appointed sales develop- 
ment manager of plastic materials for 
that company. 


Robert H. Ostrander, formerly with the 
U. S. Rubber Co., has joined the Eco 
Engineering Co. as application engi- 
neer. 


E. J. O'Leary, president and chairman 
of the Rubberoid Co., has been elected 
a director of the Cumberland Chemical 
Corp. 





Page M. Bullock 


Promoted hy Cabot 


® Godfrey L. Cabot, Inc., Boston, 
Mass., has announced the appointment 
of Page M. Bullock to the carbon 
black technical sales staff. He will 
serve at Cabot sales offices in Akron, 
Ohio. Mr. Bullock joined the Cabot 
organization in 1965 and during the 
past two years has been representing 
the Minerals & Chemicals Division in 
sales of company products to customers 
in the Akron area. He will now devote 
his time exclusively to sales of carbon 
black, continuing to service customers 
from the Akron offices. 

A native of Swarthmore, Penna., 
Mr. Bullock attended George Prepara- 
tory School in Bucks County and 
Hampden-Sydney College in Virginia, 
where he was graduated in 1948 with 
a B.S. degree. Following graduation, 
he joined the sales staff of E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours & Co., Inc., Wilming- 
ton, Del. In 1950, he joined Merck & 
Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., as assistant 
to the general sales manager. In 1953, 
he was assigned to the Industrial Chem- 
icals Division of Merck, where he was 
northern New York state sales repre- 
sentative until joining Cabot in 1956. 
Mr. Bullock is a member of the Uni- 
versity Club of Akron, Fairlawn Coun- 
try Club, Akron Rubber Group 
(A. C. S.), Fort Wayne Rubber and 
Plastics Group and the Southern Rub- 
ber Group. 


A. D. Lumsden, formerly product sales 
manager of the Wire Products Depart- 
ment for Hewitt-Robins, Inc., has been 
appointed manager of operations of the 
Wire Products Department. 


Edward R. Bartley, who has been with 
the B. F. Goodrich Co. since 1953, has 
been named to the newly created post 
of manager of marketing research for 
the company. 


William E. Bigglestone, previously with 
the National Archives, has joined Fire- 
stone Tire & Rubber Co. as the com- 
pany archivist. 
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Detroit Group Installs Officers 
During Annual Christmas Party 


» The Detroit Rubber and Plastics 
Group installed its 1960 officers and 
directors during its Annual Christmas 
Party on December 11 at the Hotel 
Statler Hilton in Detroit, Mich. The 
party was attended by 650 members 
and guests, who were treated to a full 
program of entertainment. The 1960 
officers and directors are: Chairman, 
Walton D. Wilson (R. T. Vanderbilt); 
Vice-Chairman, S. Miller Sidwell 
(Chrysler Corp.); Secretary, Richard 
W. Malcomson (DuPont); Treasurer, 
Phillip V. Millard (Automotive Rub- 
ber); Directors, W. F. Miller, E. J. 
Kvet, Jr., and H. W. Hoerauf; Program 
Chairman, R. C. Waters; Assistant Pro- 
gram Chairman, P. Weiss; Assistant 
Secretary, E. Francis; Publicity Chair- 
man, C. E. Beck; Historian, T. W. 
Holloran; Membership Chairman, J. 
Masden; Assistant Membership Chair- 
man, E. I. Bosworth; Education Com- 
mittee Chairman, R. Snyder; Assistant 
Treasurer, F. Falvey; Entertainment 
Chairman, R. C. Chilton; Assistant 
Education Committee Chairman, C. H. 
Albers, and Program Committee Mem- 
ber, J. McClellan. 


Lee Promotes Macintire 


» J. A. MaclIntire, Jr., has been pro- 
moted to the position of general sales 
manager of Republic Rubber Division 
of the Lee Rubber and Tire Corp., 
Youngstown, Ohio, to fill the office 
made vacant by the recent death of 
C. R. Conklin. Mr. MaclIntire joined 
Republic in 1953 as assistant manager 
of wire braid hose sales. In 1954, he 
was appointed Chicago district manager 
and in 1955, he returned to Youngs- 
town as manager of wire braid hose 
sales, which position he has held since. 

Mr. MaclIntire started his career in 
the industrial rubber products industry 
in 1928 as a sales representative for 
the L. H. Gilmer Co. of Philadelphia 
and later spent 14 years with the 
Quaker Rubber Corp., also of Phila- 
delphia. During the Korean conflict, he 
was stationed in Washington, D. C., as 
a member of the staff of the Produc- 
tion and Requirements Branch of the 
Rubber Division of the National Pro- 
duction Authority. 


Axel Develops Mold Release 


Axel Plastics Research Laboratories, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., has announced the 
development of a new type mold re- 
lease, designated Mold Wiz I-C, for 
isocyanate (polyurethane) foams. Ac- 
cording to the company, Mold Wiz is 
safe and easy to handle, non-flammable, 
non-toxic, non-corrosive, non-explosive, 
and non-staining. Mold Wiz is a film- 
forming release agent and can be 
sprayed, brushed or wiped on, the com- 
pany states. 
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m Designed to meet a growing 
need for ground shelter providing 
greater dielectric “transparency” 
to minimize energy loss and bore- 
= sight error in radar tracking in- 
= stallations, the world’s first poly- 
urethane foam radome has been 
erected at Ottawa, Ontario, by the 
National Research Council of Can- 
ada. The radome, including joints 
is constructed entirely of foam. 
With an equatorial diameter of 
26% feet, the structure consists of 
115 pre-molded rigid Hetrofoam 
panels in nine different geometric 
shapes and sizes molded by Long 
Sault Woodcraft Ltd., St. Andrews 
East, Quebec, Canada. 

= To facilitate erection and to help 
hold the panels in place, temporary 
U-shaped pin fasteners were ham- 
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FTC Complaint Dismissed 


>A complaint filed by the Federal 
Trade Commission in January, 1956, 
against the B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, 
Ohio, was ordered dismissed in an 
initial decision recently filed by F. T. C. 
Hearing Examiner Earl J. Kolb. The 
complaint charged that certain con- 
tracts between Goodrich and the Texas 
Co. were unlawful. These contracts pro- 
vided that Goodrich pay the Texas 
Co. a sales commission on all tires, 
batteries and accessories sold by Good- 
rich to Texaco dealers. The Hearing 
Examiner found that such contracts 
were not unlawful and that sales com- 
missions paid by Goodrich to the Tex- 
as Co. were based upon substantial 
services performed by that company in 
the promotion and sale of Goodrich 
brand tires, batteries and accessories. 
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Canada Builds Polyurethane Radome 
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mered into pre-drilled holes. Fol- 
lowing this mechanical erection, 
the panels were “welded” into a 
continuous foam structure by using 
additional polyurethane foam as 
joint mortar and at the same time, 
the temporary locking pins were 
removed. The design requirements 
of the National Research Council = 
called for the use of a fire-resistant — = 
polyurethane foam, a_ requisite 
which the fabricator met by using 
Hetrofoam 10 resin, a product of 
Hooker Chemical Corp., Niagara 
Falls, N. Y. It is reported that 
the use of Hetrofoam 10 resin 
represents a pioneering step in the 
construction of shelters more di- 
electrically “transparent” to mini- 
mize energy loss and _ boresight 
error. 
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DuPont Forms German Company 


»> E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., has announced 
that together with Sachtleben, A.G., 
Cologne, Germany, the company has 
formed a jointly-owned German firm, 
Pigment-Chemie, G.m.b.H., for the 
manufacture and sale of titanium diox- 
ide pigments. The initial capital of the 
newly-formed company is $8,330,000, 
of which Sachtleben will own 74 per 
cent and DuPont 26 per cent. Accord- 
ing to DuPont, a plant will be built by 
Pigment-Chemie at Homberg on the 
Rhine. The new plant is expected to 
begin operations in about two years, 
having an initial capacity of 40 million 
pounds a year. The German company 
will supply titanium dioxide pigments 
to rubber industries in Western Europe 
and some other areas. 








Akron Rubber Group Announces 
1960 Rubber Lecture Series 


® Akron Rubber Group, Akron, Ohio, 
in connection with the University of 
Akron, has announced the program for 
its revised series of rubber product 
compounding lectures for the Spring 
term of 1960. Dr. Glenn Alliger 
(Firestone) will serve as coordinator 
for the 13 lecture-discussion meetings 
which will be held on the campus of 
the University of Akron. According 
to the group, this series is specifically 
designed for persons in sales, purchas- 
ing, marketing, production and allied 
fields as well as for technical people. A 
background in compounding and chem- 
istry is not necessary. 


Lecture Schedule 


The schedule of the series, which 
began on January 11, is: January 11, 
“Chemistry and Physics of Polymers— 
Advanced,” Dr. Maurice Morton (Uni- 
versity of Akron); January 18, “Com- 
pounding to Service Specifications—In- 
cluding Costs,” James W. Hostettler 
(General Tire & Rubber); January 25, 
“Compounding for Special Application 
—Including Oil and High Tempera- 
ture,” N. Graver Duke (Goodrich 
Chemical); February |, “Compounding 
Mechanical Goods—lIncluding Extrud- 
ed and Molded Parts, Gromats, Etc.,” 
John Brothers (Ohio Rubber); Febru- 
ary 8, “Compounding of Tires and Re- 
lated Products,” Kenneth Garvick 
(Mansfield Tire & Rubber); February 
15, “Wire and Cable-Compounding, 
Processing and Curing,” Dr. Joseph B. 
Littman (Packard Electric); February 
22, “Compounding of Sponge Products 


—Closed and Open Cell, Polyure- 
thane,” Dr. Calvin Yoran (Dryden 
Rubber); February 29, “Latex and 


Elastomeric Foam Technology,” Thom- 
as Rodgers (Goodyear); March 7, 
“Compounding Colored Items—House- 
hold Products, Drugs, Sundries, Etc.,” 
Clyde H. Jones (Rubbermaid); March 
14, “Rubber-To-Metal Bonding,” Peter 
J. Larsen (Lord Mfg.); March 21, 
“Rubber Manufacturing Equipment,” 
H. A. Gallagher and C. R. Washburn 
(Goodyear); March 28, “Statistical 
Quality Control,” Edward M. Bader 
(Goodrich); and April 4, “Plant Trip 
—Seiberling Rubber Co.” 


First Dance Successful 


The Group held its first dance on 
November 6 at the Sheraton Hotel 
in Akron, Ohio. Approximately 350 
couples attended the dance, and every 
lady received an orchid corsage from 
the Dance Committee. Dance music 
was furnished by Tex Beneke and 
his orchestra. The dance was an 
outstanding success due to the efforts of 
the Dance Committee, which included: 
M. H. Leonard (Columbian Carbon), 
group chairman; I. J. Sjothun (Fire- 
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Rubber Safety Posts 


® Rubber Posts that look like 
iron will soon be installed along 
a double white center line on 
Ardsley Road in the Town of 
Greenburgh, N. Y. Arthur Freed, 
traffic engineer for Westchester 
County said that the “fence” was 
designed to reduce accidents 
along a quarter-mile stretch of 
the road west of the Scarsdale 
rail road station, which is known 
locally as “Breakneck Hill”. The 
road drops twelve feet for every 
hundred and doubles back on it- 
self twice in descending the hill. 
Hundreds of accidents, including 
head-on collisions, have been re- 
corded. 


stone), group vice-chairman; C. W. 
Stalker (General Tire), group treasurer; 
J. H. Gifford (Witco Chemical), group 
secretary; R. F. Loges (Columbian 
Carbon), Publicity Committee; W. E. 
Ford (Columbian Carbon), Dance 
Committee chairman; and W. G. Kitz- 
miller (Columbian Carbon), Dance 
Committee. 


To Hold Testing Symposium 


® Plas-Tech Equipment Corp., Natick, 
Mass., will hold its Second Annual 
Symposium on High Speed Testing, on 
January 27, 1960, at the Somerset 
Hotel in Boston, Mass. Prof. A. G. H. 
Dietz (Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology) and Prof. F. R. Eirich 
(Polytechnic Institute of Brooklyn) 
will serve as symposium co-chairmen. 
Seven papers will be presented at the 


symposium including: “New High 
Speed Tensile Tester for Polymer 
Films,” by Gordon D. Patterson, Jr. 


(DuPont); “Smokeless Powder Testing 
of Polyurethane Foams at Rates of 
from 1 to 10° inches/inch/minute,” by 
John W. Jones (DuPont); “Response 
of Elastomers, Over a Wide Frequency 
Range, to a Variety of Forcing Func- 
tions,” by Martin Berger (Esso Re- 
search & Engineering); “High Speed 
Testing of Solid Propellants,” by K. H. 
Sweeney and Kenneth Bills (Aerojet- 
General); “Problems Associated with 
Strain Measurements of Textiles under 
Impact Loading Conditions,” by Stan- 
ley Backer and Jan Rizek (Massachu- 
setts Institute of Technology); “Critical 
Comparison of Moving Bar Impact 
with Gas Expansion Machines for Dy- 
namic Loading of Metals,” by Joseph 
M. Kraft (United States Naval Research 
Laboratory); and a subject to be an- 
nounced later, which will be presented 
by Dr. James N. Brennan (United 
States Navy Nuclear Ordnance Unit). 





Fort Wayne Group Holds 
Panel on Reclaimed Rubber 


® The Fort Wayne Rubber & Plastics 
Group held its second meeting of the 
1959-1960 season on December 3 at 
the Van Orman Hotel in Fort Wayne, 
Ind. The technical program consisted 
of a panel discussion on reclaimed rub- 
ber, its manufacture, use and advan- 
tages, with special attention given to 
new developments. Panel moderator 
was Don L. Zimmerman (U. S. Rub- 
ber). The panel members and their 
subjects were: John M. Ball (Midwest 
Rubber Reclaiming), “What is Re- 
claimed Rubber and How is it Made?”; 
Paul J. Mester (Naugatuck Chemical), 
“What Types of Reclaimed Rubber are 
Available?”; W. R. Macy (B. F. Good- 
rich), “How is Reclaimed Rubber Used 
in Tires and other Transportation 
Items?”; John E. Brothers, (Ohio Rub- 
ber) “What are the Merits of Reclaimed 
Rubber in Molded Goods and other 
Non-Transportation Items?”; G. Croft 
Huddleston (U. S. Rubber Reclaiming), 
“What are the Major Reasons for Us- 
ing Reclaimed Rubber?”; and John E. 
Misner (Xylos Rubber), “What are 
Pre-Mixes and How Can They Best be 
Used?” Abstracts of the panel’s sub- 
jects appeared in the March 1959, issue 
of RUBBER AGE, page 1005. A question 
and answer period followed the panel 
discussion. 


Phillips Promotes Head 


» A. J. Head has been promoted to 
manager of the Phillips Chemical Co., 
a wholly owned subsidiary of Phillips 
Petroleum Co., Bartlesville, Okla. Mr. 
Head has been manager of the Manu- 
facturing Divisions of Phillips Chemi- 
cal. A native of Oklahoma City, he 
graduated from the University of Ok- 
lahoma with a B.S. degree in mechani- 
cal engineering. He started at Phillips 
in 1937 and in 1951, became superin- 
tendent of the firm’s Philblack plant 
at Borger, Texas. Four years later, he 
transferred to Bartlesville and in 1957, 
Mr. Head was appointed to the position 
he held prior to his most recent pro- 
motion. 


Expands Warehouse Facilities 


& Ohio Rubber Co., Willoughby, Ohio, 
has announced completion of an ex- 
pansion program that more than dou- 
bles the tire warehouse facilities of its 
Conneautville, Penna., plant. Accord- 
ing to the company, by utilizing the 
most modern concept of warehouse de- 
sign, the new facility will enable it to 
vastly expand its inventory of finished 
agricultural, semi-pneumatic and juve- 
nile tires. Along with the warehouse 
expansion, shipping dock facilities were 
extended to accommodate a greater 
volume of business efficiently and 
quickly, the company states. 
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L. G. Turk 


Appointed Division Manager 
> L. G. Turk has been appointed man- 
ager of the Rubber Machinery Divi- 
sion for the National Rubber Machin- 
ery Co., Akron, Ohio. Formerly operat- 
ing manager of the company’s Plastic 
Machinery Division, Mr. Turk has been 
associated with NRM for six years. 
He holds a mechanical engineering 
degree from Carnegie Tech and has an 
extensive background in engineering 
and sales management. The company 
has also announced the appointment 
of W. G. Potts as assistant manager of 
the Extruder Sales Division. Mr. Potts 
brings 14 years of experience with 
NRM in plastics engineering and sales 
to his new post. He majored in indus- 
trial engineering at the University of 
Akron and, prior to his new assign- 
ment, served as a sales engineer for 
NRM. 


Names Sales Representatives 


® The appointment of two new sales 
representatives has been announced by 
Tumb-L-Matic, Inc., Stamford, Conn. 
Thomson and Willett Co. of Haverford, 
Penna., has been assigned the eastern 
Pennsylvania, southern New Jersey, 
Delaware and Maryland territory. 
Joseph Upton, Jr. will cover metro- 
politan New York, northern New Jer- 
sey and the Hudson Valley section as 
far north as Schenectady. The addition 
of Thomson and Willett and Mr. Upton 
mark the first step in the firm’s new 
marketing program which calls for the 
completion of national sales coverage 
by September 1960. 


New Firm Makes Rubber for Oil 


» Another company has been added to 
the growing number of rubber manu- 
facturers in the South by the founding 
of Tulsa Rubber Co., 52nd and Garnett 
Road, Tulsa, Okla. Incorporated on 
June 5, 1959, the firm is specializing in 
rubber and plastic products for the oil 
field industry. Its officers are: Leo W. 
Fagg, president, A. A. Guthrie, vice- 
president, and Clarence Glasgow, secre- 
tary-treasurer. 
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Emery Reorganizes Development 


» Emery Industries, Inc., Cincinnati, 
Ohio, has announced reorganization of 
its Development and Service Depart- 
ment, as a result of the company’s 
growth in the oleochemical derivatives 
field. Waiter T. Meinert will resume his 
duties as director of the department 
after a temporary assignment on a 
special market development project. 
Heading the three major sections will 
be Robert D. Aylesworth, manager of 
applications research; John D. Farr, in 
charge of products development; and 
Robert H. Dhonau, coordinating tech- 
nical services. 

Mr. Meinert has been with Emery 
since 1949, assuming his present posi- 
tion in 1956. Mr. Aylesworth joined the 
company in 1946 as head of the Devel- 
opment and Service Laboratory, the 
precursor of the Applications Section. 
Mr. Farr served as acting director of 
Development and Service during Mr. 
Meinert’s absence, having entered the 
department when he joined Emery in 
1953. Mr. Dhonau joined the depart- 
ment in 1956, ten years after beginning 
m the company’s Development and 
Service Laboratory. 


International Conference 
Proceedings Available 


®& Complete copies of the Pro- 
ceedings of the International 
Rubber Conference held on No- 
vember 8 to 13 in Washington, 
D. C., have now been made 
available through the cooperation 
of the three sponsoring societies, 
the Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try of the American Chemical 
Society; Committee D-11 on 
Rubber and Rubberlike Materials 
of the American Society for Test- 
ing Materials, and the Rubber 
and Plastics Division of the 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers. Members of each of 
the three societies may obtain 
copies of the Proceedings for 
$10.00 each (postpaid). Non- 
members may obtain copies for 
$12.50 (postpaid). Those desir- 
ing copies should address their 
requests to the appropriate or- 
ganization: 

Rubber Division, A.CS— 
George Popp, c/o Phillips Chem- 
ical Co., 318 Water St., Akron 8, 
Ohio. 

Committee D-11, A.S.T.M.— 
R. E. Hess, American Society for 
Testing Materials, 1916 Race St., = 
Philadelphia 3, Penna. 

Rubber and Plastics Division, 
A.S.M.E—T. J. Marshall, Jr., 
American Society of Mechanical 
Engineers, 29 West 39th St., New 
York, N. Y. 





Frederick J. Bueche 


Joins University of Akron Staff 


& Dr. Frederick J. Bueche has joined 
the University of Akron staff as a re- 
search associate in the Institute for 
Rubber Research and as professor of 
polymer physics. Dr. Bueche was for- 
merly associated with the University 
of Wyoming, where he had been pro- 
fessor of physics since 1953. Prior to 
that, he was associated with Rohm and 
Haas, Philadelphia, Penna., as a re- 
search physicist. He received his bach- 
elor’s degree from the University of 
Michigan in 1944 and his doctorate 
from Cornell University in 1948. Since 
then, he has had more than 40 articles 
published in professional and scienti- 
fic journals. 


Mohawk Plans Split 


& Directors of the Mohawk Rubber 
Co., Akron, Ohio, have proposed a 
two-for-one common stock split and an 
increase in the dividend rate on the 
new shares. Stockholders were asked 
on November 18 to approve the split 
and to increase authorized shares from 
350,000 to 1,000,000 shares. After ap- 
proval of the split, directors planned 
to establish a quarterly dividend rate 
of 25¢ a share, which would be equal 
to 50¢ a share on present shares. Pay- 
ments of 35¢ have been made in re- 
cent quarters. The split and the 25¢ 
dividend would be payable December 
19 to stockholders of record Novem- 
ber 21. 


Taylor Instrument Plans Move 


& Taylor Instrument Co. has leased a 
factory building at 557 E. Talmadge 
Ave., Akron, Ohio, and will move there 
as part of an expansion program. Lo- 
cated on a 2% acre lot, the building 
will double Taylor’s manufacturing 
space, and leave room for further ex- 
pansion. The building is 80 by 200 feet 
in size and has 16,000 square feet of 
space on a single floor. Office space 
must be built. The entire building will 
be renovated. The firm expects to start 
moving its operations in February. 
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Plans New Facilities 


® Mobay Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna., plans a third major expansion 
of its isocyanate facilities. The pro- 
posed expansion, scheduled for com- 
pletion in July, 1960, will raise Mobay’s 
annual capacity to over 25 million 
pounds for tolylene diisocyanate (TDI), 
one of the principal chemicals used in 
the manufacture of urethane foams, 
solid elastomers and protective coat- 
ings. Mobay’s second expansion, rais- 
ing its TDI capacity from 12 million 
to 18 million pounds, is now nearing 
completion at its New Martinsville, 
West Va., plant locations and is ex- 
pected to be in operation within 60 
days. 

Work on the new expansion will 
begin immediately, the company said, 
to keep pace with a market demand 
for isocyanates. The rapidly-paced 
Mobay expansions are due to the recent 
growth of urethane product markets 
coupled with new developmental fields 
currently being explored for isocyanate- 
modified products. Mobay, a jointly- 
owned associate company of Monsanto 
Chemical Co. and Farbenfabriken 
Bayer of West Germany, also recently 
announced construction of a plant to 
manufacture Merlon polycarbonate 
resin, a highly-stable thermoplastic de- 
veloped to meet the rigid requirements 
of the electronics industries. 


Acquires Lord Chemical 


® Wheelabrator Corp., Mishawaka, 
Ind., has acquired approximately 80 
per cent of the controlling stock of the 
Lord Chemical Corp., York, Penna. 
As a majority-owned subsidiary of 
Wheelabrator, Lord Chemical will con- 
tinue to operate in York, manufacturing 
its line of vibratory and barrel type 
finishing equipment, including com- 
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s, all of whom are either owners, manufacturers, traders, buyers or sellers. 
Many of the members have been in the business for the past fifty years. 
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> Members of the Thirty Year Club of the Rubber Trade Association at its annual Christmas party, which was held on Tuesday, 
December 8. Each club member brought a guest who was either a protege, member of the family, or a friend and a total of eighty 
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pounds and media for cleaning, de- 
burring, and precision finishing of metal 
parts. 

Wheelabrator entered the precision 
finishing field in 1958, when it or- 
ganized its Techline Division in Vicks- 
burg, Mich. The combination of the 
Techline and Lord Chemical lines is 
expected to provide the most complete 
range of wet and dry precision finishing 
equipment available. Officers of Lord 
Chemical include James F. Connaugh- 
ton as Chairman of the Board; H. R. 
Stitely, President of Lord; J. A. 
Schmidt, Secretary-Treasurer of Wheel- 
abrator, elected to Vice-President- 
Treasurer of Lord; H. E. Smith, elected 
to Secretary of Lord; and J. M. Wolf, 
Controller at Wheelabrator, appointed 
Controller of Lord. The Board of 
Directors includes James F. Connaugh- 
ton, J. A. Schmidt, and H. R. Stitely. 


Develops Urethane Resin Systems 


® Baker Castor Oil Co., 
N. J., has developed new low - cost 
urethane resin systems based on 
especially modified castor oil deriva- 
tives to provide an _ easier-to-handle, 
more economical method of foaming- 
in-place rigid and semi-rigid urethane 
foams for thermal and acoustical insul- 
lation, packaging, core construction and 
similar applications. The urethane 
resin systems employed in the Baker 
method are said to reduce the cost of 
foam preparation by avoiding the manu- 
facture of a prepolymer, substituting 
components of almost equally low vis- 
cosity that can be easily foamed from 
a newly available compact lightweight 
dual-headed spray gun employing air 
pressure. Utilizing the new type spray- 
ing equipment is said to eliminate the 
need for proportioning pumps, thus re- 
ducing equipment cost to 20 per cent 
of previous methods. 


Bayonne, 





Boston Group Elects Officers 


® The Boston Rubber Group held its 
Annual Christmas Party on December 
11, at the Somerset Hotel in Boston, 
Mass., at which time the results of the 
election of its 1960 officers were an- 
nounced. The group officers for 1960 
are: Chairman, James J. Breen (Barrett 
& Breen); Vice-Chairman, George E. 
Herbert (Tyer Rubber); Secretary- 
Treasurer, John M. Hussey (Good- 
year); Executive Committee, George E. 
Hunt (Simplex Wire & Cable); Robert 
Loveland (R. T. Vanderbilt); William 
H. King (Acushnet); and Bernard H. 
Capen (Tyer Rubber). 

A new attendance record for the 
Christmas Party was set when 650 
members sat down to the usual lobster 
or turkey dinner, which was held in the 
Louis IV ballroom. Following the din- 
ner, the members were entertained by 
a floor show highlighted by the nation- 
ally famous act of Black & Nolan. Door 
prizes were awarded to 252 lucky 
ticket holders. 


Plant Capacity Increased 


» Naugatuck Chemical Division, U. S. 
Rubber Co., Naugatuck, Conn., reports 
that the capacity of its Marvinol vinyl 
resin plant in Painesville, Ohio, has 
more than tripled since the plant was 
acquired ten years ago. The company 
also announced that an additional ex- 
pansion program is underway which 
will raise the plant’s capacity by more 
than 30 per cent. When the project is 
completed in July, the plant will have 
an approximate capacity of 65 million 
pounds annually, the company states. 
The Painesville plant, the only vinyl 
production unit of the company, cur- 
rently produces 13 different types of 
vinyl resins including the plastisol 
grades. 
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® The Rhode Island Rubber Club 
elected its officers and directors for 
1960 during its Fall Meeting on No- 
vember 5 at the Pawtucket Golf Club, 
Pawtucket, R. I. The meeting was at- 
tended by 173 members and guests. A 
pre-dinner technical session was held 
during the meetings which featured 
John E. Morrow (Sun Oil), who spoke 
on “A Guide to the Selection of Rub- 
ber Process Oils.” Arthur A. Dunn 
(State Mutual Life Assurance) pre- 
sented an after dinner talk on “Human 
Relations on the Job.” 

The 1960 officers and directors of the 
Rhode Island Rubber Club are: Chair- 
man, Harry L. Ebert (Firestone Rub- 
ber & Latex); Vice-Chairman, Walter 
Blecharczyk (Davol Rubber); Secre- 
tary-Treasurer, Edwin S. Uhlig (U. S. 
Rubber); Directors, Ralph B. Robit- 
aille (Phillips Petroleum); Joseph Vi- 
talle (Crescent Wire), C. A. Damicone 
(Acushnet), Joseph M. Donahue 
(Goodyear), and Paul Hastings (Klei- 
stone Rubber); and Permanent His- 
torian, Roy G. Volkman (U. S. Rub- 
ber). 

In his talk, Mr. Morrow discussed 
the three types of oils currently avail- 
able, paraffinic, naphthenic and aro- 
matic, and the means by which they are 
produced. He outlined their chemical 
composition pertaining to molecular 
structure and explained the procedure 
by which molecular structure can be 
determined by knowing only the vis- 
cosity, gravity and refractive index of 
the oil. Mr. Morrow also showed how 
some of the properties of the finished 
rubber compound are affected by oil 
composition. 


Industrial Pneumatic Tire 


® U.S. Rubber Co., New York, N. Y., 
has introduced a new industrial pneu- 
matic tire which is reinforced by thou- 
sands of short steel fibers. The tire has 
been designed for use on materials 
handling trucks, industrial tractors and 
trailers and other heavy duty applica- 
tion, it is reported. According to U. S. 
Rubber, the steel reinforcement was 
specifically designed to protect the tread 
and sidewalls of the new tire against 
cuts, ruptures and punctures in the 
most severe service conditions, thus re- 
ducing vehicle down time due to tire 
trouble and lowering materials handling 
costs in factories, warehouses and stor- 
age yard areas. The tire, called the 
U. S. Royal S.R.T. Grip-Matic, is said 
to give excellent mileage due to high 
quality rubber compounds and the sta- 
bility of the steel supported tread, and 
can be retreaded more times than a 
conventionally built tire. The Grip- 
Matic is made with rayon cord in the 
four sizes most used on materials han- 
dling equipment: 6.00/6.90-9; 7.00-12; 
7.50-10; and 7.50-15. All are of 10 
ply rating except the 7.00-12, which has 
a 12 ply rating. 
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Robert W. Munson 


Promoted by N. J. Zinc 


® Robert W. Munson has been ap- 
pointed assistant eastern district sales 
manager by the New Jersey Zinc Co., 
New York, N. Y. His principal assign- 
ment will be the supervision of the 
company’s pigment sales activities in 
the southern area of the eastern dis- 
trict. Mr. Munson started with the 
company in 1947 as a sales represen- 
tative in the Los Angeles office. He 
was made district sales manager for 
the West Coast in 1952 and the follow- 
ing year, he was transferred to the 
pigment sales organization in New 
York. He is an alumnus of the Univer- 
sity of California. 


Goodrich Footwear Names Two 


& B. F. Goodrich Footwear and Floor- 
ing Co., Watertown, Mass., has ap- 
pointed J. Craig Cameron as manager 
of technical services, and George J. 
Jones as technical superintendent of 
footwear, succeeding Mr. Cameron. 
Mr. Cameron graduated from the Uni- 
versity of Maine in 1937 with a BS. 
degree in chemical engineering, and 
immediately joined Goodrich Foot- 
wear, and then Hood Rubber Co., as a 
laboratory chemist. In 1953, he was 
appointed superintendent of industrial 
products, and in 1958 he was named 
technical superintendent of footwear. 
Mr. Cameron is a member of the 
American Chemical Society; the Rub- 
ber Division, ACS; and the Boston 
Rubber Group. 

Mr. Jones graduated from Bowdoin 
College in 1930 with a B.S. degree 
in chemistry, and then joined Goodrich 
Footwear at the Watertown plant. He 
advanced to technical aide, and in 1940 
was appointed technical supervisor of 
war products. In 1947, he was ap- 
pointed supervisor of rubber and can- 
vas footwear, and in 1959 was named 
technical superintendent of process. 
Mr. Jones is a member of the Boston 
Rubber Group. 


Directs Educational Relations 


®& Dr. Albert W. Meyer has been 
named to direct the college and uni- 
versity relations program and technical 
recruiting for the Research Center at 
Wayne, N. J., for the U. S. Rubber 
Co. Dr. Meyer, who has been leader of 
radiation research at Wayne for the 
past two years, will visit colleges and 
universities throughout the country to 
encourage undergraduate and graduate 
students to choose careers with his 
company. 

After his graduation from the Uni- 
versity of Chicago in 1927, Dr. Meyer 
received his Ph. D. degree in physical 
chemistry at Chicago in 1930. He was 
with DuPont for four years before he 
joined U. S. Rubber in 1934 to direct 
research work on synthetic rubber and 
plastics. In 1954, Dr. Meyer became 
director of exploratory research for 
the Diamond Alkali Co. and established 
a radioisotope tracer laboratory and a 
cobalt-60 source for radiation studies. 
He rejoined the Research Center staff 
in 1957. 

Dr. Meyer holds seven patents, has 
delivered several technical papers and 
has lectured at New York University. 
He has been active in the American 
Chemical Society and is now chair- 
man of the section evaluation commit- 
tee of the North Jersey section. 


Buys Division of Sawyer-Tower 


® The board of directors of Farrington 
Manufacturing Co., Needham Heights, 
Mass., has approved the acquisition of 
the Coated Fabrics Division of Sawyer- 
Tower, Inc., Watertown, Mass. Pur- 
chase price of the acquisition, a cash 
transaction, has not been disclosed. 
Jacob Saliba, president of Sawyer- 
Tower, will take over the newly created 
post of executive vice-president of the 
Packaging Division of Farrington. 

The acquisition is expected to pro- 
vide additional capacity for the sub- 
sidiary Farrington Texol Corp., Wal- 
pole, Mass., by adding the vinyl coating 
of fabrics to Textol’s line of pyroxylin- 
coated fabrics. The Coated Fabrics 
Division of Sawyer-Tower, a 60 year 
pioneer in the field, is said to be the 
largest vinyl coater of fabrics for the 
aircraft and missile industry in the 
United States. This is the third acquisi- 
tion in 1959 for Farrington. The com- 
pany acquired the Intelligent Machines 
research Corp., Alexandria, Va., in 
March and Printed Electronics Corp., 
Natick, Mass., a month later. 


& Gering Plastics Division of Stude- 
baker-Packard Corp., Kenilworth, N. J., 
has developed an improved Ger-Pak 
polyethylene separator film for the rub- 
ber tire industry and manufacturers and 
processors of mechanical rubber goods. 
Detailed specifications are available in 
Technical Data Bulletin No. 959. 
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Columbian Carbon 


® Nine months ended September 30: 
Consolidated net earnings amounted to 
$5,226,000, compared with $2,344,000 
during the comparable period of 1958. 
On a per share basis, net earnings in 
the first nine months of 1959 equaled 
$3.24 as against $1.46 for the like 
1958 period. These figures do not in- 
clude a special credit of $394,000, or 
24c a share in 1958, nor a special 
charge of $490,000, or 30c a share in 
1959. 


Rubbermaid 
® Year ended September 30: Net in- 
come amounted to $1,122,313, equal to 
earnings of 86c per share of common 
stock, compared with $1,135,037, or 
87c per share for the year of 1958. 
The 1959 figure is after a special charge 
of $250,000, equal to 19c per share. 
Net sales for fiscal 1959 totaled $24,- 
567,032, compared with $21,474,805 
for the 1958 fiscal year. 


Carlisle Corp. 


® Nine months ended September 30: 
Net income amounted to $996,774, 
equal to earnings of $1.80 per share, 
compared with $784,670, or $1.44 per 
share for the like 1958 period. The 
1958 figure includes special credits of 
$156,611, or 29c per share. Net sales 
for the 1959 period totaled $16,946,892, 
compared with $11,007,844 for the first 
nine months of 1958. 


National Starch 


» Nine months to September 30: Net 
income of $2,287,894, which is equal 
to $1.15 per share, compared with $2,- 
127,171, or $1.08 a share, in the same 
period last year. Sales in the first nine 
months of 1959 totaled $39,224,985 
compared with $33,891,886 in the 1958 
nine month period. 


Goodrich-Gulf Plans Texas Plant 
® Goodrich-Gulf Chemicals, Inc., 
Cleveland, Ohio, has announced that 
it will build a new plant for the pro- 
duction of oriented polyolefins in Port 
Neches, Texas. According to the com- 
pany, the new plant, to be located 
adjacent to the company’s man-made 
rubber facilities at Port Neches, will 
first produce a type of high density 
polyethylene not now manufactured in 
the United States. Construction of the 
plant, which will have an estimated 
initial capacity of 13 million pounds 
annually, is underway and is scheduled 
for completion late in 1960. Complete 
sales service and development labora- 
tory facilities will be provided. 
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Armstrong Rubber 


& Year ended September 30: Net in- 
come was $4,972,235, equal to $3.20 
per common share, compared with 
$3,227,756, or $2.08 per share, for the 
1958 fiscal period. Consolidated net 
sales for the 1959 year totaled $97,420,- 
562, compared with $81,317,403 for 
the 1958 period. 


Sheller Manufacturing 


® Nine months ended September 30: 
Net income amounted to $1,009,466, 
equal to earnings of $1.06 per share 
of common stock, compared with a loss 
of $458,633 in the like period of 1958. 
Net sales in the 1959 period totaled 
$31,495,704, compared with $19,480,- 
084 for the like period of 1958. 


American Biltrite 
® Nine months ended September 30: 
Net income amounted to $2,297,834, 
equal to $1.64 per share of common 
stock, compared with $1,718,289, or 
$1.29 per share for the same period 
of 1958. Net sales for the 1959 period 
totaled $53,135,120, compared with 
$43,388,680 for the like 1958 period. 


A. G. Spalding 


® Nine months ended July 31: Earn- 
ings for the period amounted to $813,- 
000, or $1.05 per share of common 
stock, compared with $690,000, or 89c 
per share, for the same period last 
year. 


Goodall Rubber 


® Nine months ended September 30: 
Net income amounted to $367,917, 
compared with $267,778 for the like 
1958 period. Sales totaled $9,989,758, 
compared with $8,027,173 for the 1958 
nine-month period. 


Fire Destroys M.Y. Plant 
» A five-alarm fire razed the foam 
rubber plant of the National Backing 
Corp. at 9-11 Fortieth Ave., Long 
Island City, Queens, N. Y., on the 
night of November 3. Damage was 
estimated at more than $175,000, but 
no injuries were reported. More than 
100 firemen fought the flames for an 
hour before bringing them under con- 
trol. The roof collapsed as the fire 
enveloped the one-story brick building, 
with flames rising 150 feet in the air. 
Thick, acrid smoke from _ burning 
rubber spread to Queensbridge Houses, 
an adjacent city project. The cause of 
the fire could not be determined. The 
company makes foam rubber products. 






TB&C Appoints Three 


» WwW. C. Franklin, formerly assistant 
sales manager for the firm, has been 
appointed manager of the newly or- 
ganized Polychemicals Department for 
the Texas Butadiene & Chemical Corp., 
Houston, Texas. F. M. McFarland has 
been named manager of market devel- 
opment, with his first assignment in the 
Polychemicals’ Department. Before 
joining the firm, he was with the Food 
Machinery & Chemical Corp. in a 
market development capacity. J. C. 
French has joined TB&C in the Market 
Research Department and will be in 
charge of this function for the Poly- 
chemicals Department. Previously, Mr. 
French was with American Cyanamid 
Co. in its Market Research Depart- 
ment. The Polychemicals Department 
will be responsible for application re- 
search, market development, and sales 
of a new series of polymers, copoly- 
mers, and other types of polychemicals. 


Parade Features Comic Balloons 


®& Mammoth comic balloon figures 
were featured again last year in the 
Macy Thanksgiving Day parade in 
New York City and once again helium 
was used to keep the balloons aloft. 
According to the Goodyear Tire and 
Rubber Co., builder of the balloons, 
government restrictions on the use of 
helium were eased last year. Comic 
balloons, which were completely refur- 
bished at the Arizona Division of 
Goodyear Aircraft Corp., included fig- 
ures that have become favorites with 
New York parade goers. The largest, 
Snaceman, was 70 feet tall and looked 
like a “man from Mars.” Popeye, the 
sailor man, was 56 feet tall and made 
his Broadway debut in 1957. Turkey 
Gobbler (otherwise known as Gorgeous 
Gobbler) towered 50 feet high. The 
fourth balloon that was seen in the 
parade was the Observation Balloon, 
which was introduced in 1956. 


Firestone Introduces Butyl Tire 


> Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, 
Ohio, has announced plans for the in- 
troduction of a Firestone premium 
quality tire made of butyl rubber. For 
the past several years, Firestone tire 
development engineers have been ex- 
perimenting with butyl rubber for tires 
because of some of its favorable char- 
acteristics. At Fort Stockton, Texas, a 
test fleet has run millions of miles on 
butyl rubber and has found it to have 
soft ride qualities and extreme corner- 
ing quietness. The tests also indicated 
that the new butyl tire has excellent 
weather checking characteristics, Fire- 
stone states. The company points out 
that this new tire has a premium tread 
depth and a tread design which makes 
maximum use of butyl, providing added 
mileage and extra traction efficiency on 
wet road surfaces. 
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Charles W. Carroll 


Promoted by American Synthetic 


®» American Synthetic Rubber Corp., 
Louisville, Ky., has appointed Charles 
W. Carroll as its Akron district sales 
manager. Mr. Carroll, who has spent 
his entire business career in the rubber 
industry and related fields, joined 
American Synthetic earlier this year 
after serving as a sales representative 
for United Carbon Co., Inc., from 1955 
to 1959. Previous to that, he served as 
chemical buyer for the B. F. Goodrich 
Co., which he joined immediately upon 
graduation from Ohio State University 
with a B. S. degree in engineering ad- 
ministration. Mr. Carroll is a member 
of many rubber industry associations, 
including the Division of Rubber Chem- 
istry of the American Chemical Society, 
the Akron Rubber Group, Detroit Rub- 
ber Group and Plastics Group and the 
Southern Rubber Group. 


Issues Carbon Black Booklet 


& United Carbon Co., Inc., has pre- 
pared a new 6 page folder on carbon 
black-rubber masterbatches, which re- 
views, in laymen’s terms, the first com- 
mercial production of carbon black- 
styrene butadiene rubber’ master- 
batches; outlines typical applications; 
and points up the essential results de- 
rived by the consumer and the rubber 
fabricator. It also includes a simple 
manufacturing process flowchart and a 
short technical explanation of the mas- 
terbatch process. Entitled “The Mixing 
Magic Born at Baytown,” the booklet 
is available by writing to Public Rela- 
tions Division, United Carbon Co., Inc., 
410 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 


Pricher Elected a Vice-President 


» New Jersey Zinc Co., New York, 
N. Y., has elected Lawrence S. 
Pricher as a vice-president of the com- 
pany. His duties with New Jersey Zinc 
will involve principally matters pertain- 
ing to finance. Mr. Pricher was for- 
merly vice-president, finance, of the 
Foster-Wheeler Corp. 
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DuPont to Produce Lycra 


> E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., 
Inc., Wilmington, Del., has announced 
plans for the commercial production 
of an elastic textile fiber called Lycra. 
A plant will be constructed at Waynes- 
boro, Va., where DuPont now produces 
Acele acetate yarn and Orlon acrylic 
fiber. The initial installation is sched- 
uled for completion by the third quarter 
of 1960. The company is said to have 
spent $10,000,000 developing the fiber, 
called Fiber K, during its trade evalua- 
tion. 

Produced from a polymethane base, 
Lycra weighs a third less than con- 
ventional elastic thread, the company 
states. The new fiber is said to wear 
longer; to have two to three times more 
restraining power; to permit washing 
and drying in automatic washers; and 
to be resistant to perspiration and 
cosmetic oils. Spokesmen for the firm 
expect early production to be utilized 
in foundation garments. 


Firestone Plans Stock Split 


® Firestone Tire and Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has proposed a three-for- 
one split of its common stock and an 
increase in the quarterly dividend to 
75c on present shares, according to 
an announcement by Harvey S. Fire- 
stone, Jr., chairman. Stockholders will 
vote at the annual meeting on January 
16 on the split and on increasing the 
authorized common shares to 36,000,- 
000 of no par value from 12,000,000 
of $6.25 par value. There are 8,794,- 
032 shares outstanding. The 75c quar- 
terly dividend, which is payable on Jan- 
uary 20, compares with 65c a share 
paid quarterly since 1956. The divi- 
dend declared is equivalent to a quar- 
terly rate of 25c a share on the split 
shares. The board also recommended 
a new stock option plan similar to the 
one adopted in 1951, which expired in 
July 1958. Present directors will not 
be eligible for participation in the plan, 
the company said. 


Copolymer Names Carpenter 


& Copolymer Rubber & Chemical 
Corp., Baton Rouge, La., has announc- 
ed the promotion of Dr. Paul G. Car- 
penter, previously acting general man- 
ager, to the position of executive vice- 
president and general manager. Dr. Car- 
penter succeeds Thomas B. Crowell, 
who died on November 2, 1959. Dr. 
Carpenter holds an A.B. degree in 
chemistry from Willamette University 
and an M.S. degree in physical chemis- 
try from Oregon State University. He 
received his Ph.D. from the University 
of Wisconsin in 1941. Dr. Carpenter 
joined Copolymer in December 1956, 
as director of research and develop- 
ment. He is a member of the Amer- 
ican Chemical Society and the Society 
of Petroleum Engineers. 






Fred Meendsen 


Appointed by Velsicol Chemical 


® Velsicol Chemical Corp., Chicago, 
Ill., has announced the appointment of 
Fred Meendsen as a technical sales 
representative for its industrial chem- 
icals. The company states that Mr. 
Meendsen will handle the territory of 
Tennessee, Arkansas, Mississippi, Lou- 
isiana and Alabama. Mr. Meendsen is 
a graduate of Colgate University, and 
holds a master’s degree from the Har- 
vard School of Business Administra- 
tion. Prior to joining Velsicol Chem- 
ical in 1957, handling special staff as- 
signments, Mr. Meendsen was with 
Dow Chemical Co. He will have his 
headquarters at the company’s plant 
in Memphis, Tenn. 


Dominion Rubber Promotion 


> Naugatuck Chemicals Division of the 
Dominion Rubber Co., Ltd., Montreal, 
Que., Canada, has announced the ap- 
pointment of Douglas G. Rodenburg to 
head technical service on rubber chemi- 
cals. Mr. Rodenburg is a graduate of 
the Ontario Agricultural College with 
the degree of B. S. A. in chemistry. He 
served in the Product Control and De- 
velopment Department of the Tire 
Division of Dominion Rubber prior to 
joining the Naugatuck Development 
Department in 1958. He is an active 
member of both the Chemical Insti- 
tute of Canada and the Ontario Rubber 
Group. 


Issues Natural Rubber Booklet 


® Natural Rubber Bureau, 1631 K St., 
N.W., Washington, D. C., has released 
a booklet consisting of six papers on 
natural rubber, which were delivered 
at the International Rubber Conference 
last November. The papers reflect a 
portion of the research conducted on 
natural rubber and were prepared by 
scientists connected with the Rubber 
Research Institute of Malaya and the . 
British Rubber Producers’ Research 
Association, both of which laboratories 
are financed by the Malayan Rubber 
Fund. 








Silicone Rubber Tapes Discussed 
At Electrical Insulation Meeting 


® The Second Annual National Con- 
ference on the Application of Elec- 
trical Insulation, held recently at the 
Shoreham Hotel in Washington, D. C., 
featured several papers of interest to 
the rubber industry. The conference, 
sponsored by the National Electrical 
Manufacturers Association and _ the 
American Institute of Electrical Engi- 
neers, featured eighteen technical ses- 
sions, one of which was devoted to the 
topic of silicone rubbers in electrical 
insulation applications. 

The first paper, “Application of Sili- 
cone Rubber in High Voltage Electrical 
Rotating Equipment”, was presented by 
George R. Betzhold (Allis-Chalmers). 
According to the speaker, the use of 
silicone rubber as the primary ground 
wall insulation on various parts of 
electrical rotating equipment has been 
the basis for a complete new concept 
of insulation values. Mr. Betzhold 
evaluated the material, discussing some 
of its properties, uses, problems and 
development. He said there is a wide 
choice of basic materials and com- 
ponent parts, which permits tailoring 
of products to fit any and all applica- 
tions. 


Use Benefits Listed 


Use benefits of silicone rubber in- 
sulated electrical equipment listed, were 
excellent dielectric characteristics, re- 
sistance to abnormal environmental con- 
ditions, flexibility in applications to 
special physical configurations, excellent 
heat stability, good resistance to most 
chemical contaminants and the promise 
of a reduction in maintenance time and 
costs. 

H. Wilfred Lynch (Moxness Prod- 
ucts), who presented “Considerations in 
the Production of Silicone Rubber 
Insulation for Form Wound Coils”, 
said the ideal silicone rubber insulation 
tape produces a sealed jacket of in- 
sulation over the conductor to which it 
is applied. Mechanical reinforcement 
of the silicone rubber, he said, reduces 
the ability of the tape to conform and 
increases the occurance of wrinkles, 
which may contribute to early break- 
down. For this reason initial decision 
was made to produce unsupported sili- 
cone rubber tape as the primary in- 
sulation for form wound coils. Mr. 
Lynch discussed methods which may 
be used to produce flat unsupported 
silicone rubber tape, including calender- 
ing between rolls and extrusion through 
a die. Describing both methods in de- 
tail, he then related the results of tests 
made on silicone rubber tapes. 

The third speaker, Donald M. Bartos 
(Dow Corning), discussed “Evaluating 
Voltage Endurance of Silicone Rubber 
Insulation Systems”. In this paper, the 
speaker described laboratory tests which 
indicate that silicone rubber insulation 
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systems have adequate voltage endur- 
ance for use in high voltage equipment. 
He said that investigations show that 
within the operating temperature range 
contemplated for silicone rubber in- 
sulated equipment, voltage endurance 
properties are excellent. Hundreds of 
applications have shown that voltage 
endurance or corona degradation are 
not limitations of silicone rubber in 
high voltage equipment. Continuing 
laboratory tests and accumulating field 
experience will substantially add to 
available data confirming these con- 
clusions, he stated. 

“Bondable Silicone Rubber Tapes 
with Improved Electrical and Physical 
Properties”, was prepared by R. A. 
Ward and J. W. Wetzel (General Elec- 
tric). Silicone rubber tapes have been 
developed which have eliminated the 
shortcomings of earlier materials, the 
authors said. Dielectric properties are 
now being obtained in supported tapes 
which are approaching the excellent 
dielectric character of unsupported sili- 
cone rubber. Processing advantages and 
lower applied insulation costs are being 
achieved through improved insulating 
tape design. Extensibility in the fabric 
of supported tapes has made possible 
void-free insulation structures capable 
of operating over a wider temperature 
range under high mechanical stresses. 
Other new developments were also 
cited. 

The last paper, entitled “Develop- 
ments in Silicone Rubber for Applica- 
tions in Insulation Systems”, was pre- 
sented by J. E. Rogers (Union Carbide). 
The paper described some of the prop- 
erties of two silicone rubber compounds 
used in the fabrication of an insulation 
system for large rotating machines. The 
first, Union Carbide K1608R, is used 
in the form of fusible unsupported tape 
for the primary insulation and the 
second, Union Carbide K-1014RS, is 
used as a bonding aid and a sealer in 
these insulation systems. The speaker 
described a typical form-wound coil 
insulation system employing these newly 
developed fusible tapes and a silicone 
rubber dispersion. He felt that the de- 
velopment of fusible silicone rubber 
and these special silicone rubber dis- 
persions has opened the door to in- 
creasing use of these materials as 
insulation for form-wound coils of 
large rotating machines. 

Other papers of interest were 
“Progress in Silicone Insulation,” by 
J. S. Hurley, Jr. (General Electric); 
“A New Fast Curing Silicone Varnish,” 
by R. E. Kincaid (Dow Corning); “A 
New Low Temperature Silicone Impreg- 
nating Varnish,” by J. B. Toogood 
(Union Carbide); and “New Technology 
in Low Temperature Curing Silicone 
Resins,” by A. E. Horning (General 
Electric). 


Bishop Discusses Polyisoprene 
At Chicago Group Meeting 
» The Chicago Rubber Group held 
a technical meeting on November 6 at 
the Furniture Club in Chicago, Ill., with 
185 members in attendance. Guest 
speaker at the meeting was E. T. Bishop 
(Shell Chemical), who discussed “Poly- 
isoprene.” During his talk, Mr. Bishop 
displayed various molded items made 
from Polyisoprene rubber. A question- 
and-answer period followed the talk. 

Mr. Bishop stated that Shell isoprene 
rubber is the first commercial scale 
production of “synthetic natural” rub- 
ber of the cis 1,4-polyisoprene or Hevea 
type. He explained that the unique 
properties of this product are of the 
uniformity inherent in synthetically 
produced material and very light color. 
Total non-rubber hydrocarbon content 
is somewhat less than with Hevea or 
styrene-butadiene, he remarked. Mr. 
Bishop stated that Shell isoprene rub- 
ber can be processed in a manner 
similar to natural rubber, but does not 
require as drastic a preplastication. He 
explained that optimum procedures 
vary somewhat with the type of stock 
being made and the equipment being 
used. 

He pointed out that the properties of 
compounded stocks approach those of 
natural rubber. In tread stock, he ex- 
plained, the tensile strength and modu- 
lus are somewhat lower, the hardness, 
tear resistance (212°F.) heat build-up, 
and resilience are essentially equal, and 
the permanent set is superior. Mr. 
Bishop told the group that Shell iso- 
prene rubber is being evaluated in a 
broad range of applications including 
tires, camelback, footwear, adhesives, 
intricate molded goods, and pharma- 
ceutical applications. 


Form European Concern 


® Neville Chemical Co., Pittsburgh, 
Penna., and Teerunie N. V., Uithoorn, 
Holland, have established a_ jointly- 
owned company to manufacture and 
market hydrocarbon resins and solvents 
for European markets. The new com- 
pany, Neville Cindu Chemie N. V., 
will provide customers with a new and 
more complete source of hydrocarbon 
resins and solvents, as well as the com- 
bined knowhow and research facilities 
of the two parent companies. Officers 
of both firms feel that the production 
facilities .. the new company will more 
readily meet the growing demand for 
a complete range of hydrocarbon 
resins manufactured in Europe. Con- 
struction of a new plant has been 
under way for several months at Uith- 
oorn near Amsterdam and completion 
is expected in the late winter of 1960. 
Until operations begin, Neville Cindu 
Chemie will market Neville products 
in Europe and will also handle the sale 
of Teerunie’s current production of 
coumarone-indene resins, the company 
States. 
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Sched Tarbox 
Named to Chemical Sales Post 


® Plastics and Coal Chemicals Division 
of the Allied Chemical Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Richard P. Tarbox to the 
post of assistant sales manager for 
chemical sales. He will be primarily 
responsible for sales of tar acids, tar 
bases and phenols, synthetic and nat- 
ural. Mr. Tarbox has held various 
positions in the sales as well as re- 
search and development areas of the 
chemical industry since his graduation 
from Pennsylvania State University, 
where he received his B.S. degree in 
chemical engineering in 1948. He is 
a member of the North Jersey Section 
of the American Chemical Society and 
Alpha Chi Sigma fraternity. 


Monsanto Expands Facilities 


® Monsanto Chemical Co., Springfield, 
Mass., plans to increase production of 
styrene monomer by at least 200 mil- 
lion pounds a year. The first stages of 
new facilities for the production of this 
material will be located in Texas and 
are expected to be in operation by the 
first quarter of 1961. The new facil- 
ities are based on advanced technology 
and process automation developed by 
the Monsanto research and engineering 
staff. The additional capacity is ex- 
pected to help supply the increasing 
demand for styrene monomer by the 
synthetic rubber and other consuming 
industries, as well as the accelerating 
needs of the company’s styrene plastics 
operations. 


United Ultramarine Names Agent 


® United Ultramarine & Chemical Co., 
New York, N. Y., has appointed Harry 
A. Baumstark & Co., 6801 Arsenal St., 
St. Louis, Mo., as sales representative. 
The territory of the new representa- 
tive includes eastern Missouri, north- 
ern Arkansas, southern Illinois includ- 
ing Peoria, and southeastern Iowa in- 
cluding Burlington and Fort Madison. 
The complete line of Ultramarine pig- 
ments will be represented, including 
reds, violets, greens and blues. 
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Southern Ohio Elects Officers 


®& The results of the election of 1960 
officers and directors were announced 
during the 13th Annual Christmas Party 
of the Southern Ohio Rubber Group, 
which was held on December 12 at the 
Miami Valley Country Club in Dayton, 
Ohio. The party, which consisted of a 
dinner and dance, was attended by 296 
members and guests. Prizes, purchased 
with funds contributed by suppliers, 
were awarded to 95 lucky ticket hold- 
ers. Each lady present received a gift 
compact. Dance music was furnished 
by the Little Combo. 

The newly-elected group officers are: 
Chairman, Frederick W. Gage (Dayton 
Chemical Prod.); Chairman-Elect, 
Howard G. Gillette (Precision Rubber); 
Treasurer, Roger E. Headrick (Wright 
Patterson AFB); Secretary, Richard C. 
Hempelman (Premier Rubber); Direc- 
tors, three-year term: Ray Jacobs (Pre- 
mier Rubber), Marvin Coulter (Ameri- 
can Zinc Sales), Jack West (Union Car- 
bide Chemicals); two-year term: H. S. 
Karch (C. P. Hall), William Herberg 
(Dow Corning), J. M. Williams (Amsco 
Chemicals); one-year term: Frank Bell 
(Goodrich Chemical), William Nolan 
(Inland Mfg.), and Reuben Wolk (Day- 
ton Rubber). 


Develops Hi-Vi PVC Foam 


®& Highside Foam Products, Inc., Clif- 
ton, N. J., has announced the develop- 
ment of a new, heat sealable, open cell 
polyvinyl chloride foam. Called Hi-Vi, 
the new PVC foam is reported to have 
a low density and is deep cushioning. 
According to the company, it is the 
only vinyl foam being produced by a 
continuous chemically blown process. 
The foam is available in continuous 
lengths, up to 48 inches wide and is 
produced in thicknesses as small as % 
inch, the company states. Hi-Vi can be 
readily laminated to cloth, and because 
it can be compressed and heat sealed, 
is especially well adapted for use in 
quilted products, shaped cushions and 
similar merchandise, the company 
claims. According to Highside, the 
foam is not subject to aging deteriora- 
tion, and offers resistance, varying from 
good to excellent, to acids, alkalies, 
grease and oils, high humidity, sun- 
light, water and air. 


CRMA Meeting Planned 


» “Consumer Market Research—as an 
Aid to Chemical Market Research” will 
be the theme of the Chemical Market 
Research Association meeting, to be 
held at the Lord Baltimore Hotel in 
Baltimore, Md., on February 17 and 18, 
1960. Speakers will discuss why and 
how consumer market research is of 
increasing importance to the chemical 
industry; how this tool may be used 
effectively; and will also give an ap- 
praisal of its merits. 








Maurice W. Richardson 


Appointed Sales Engineer 
> Farrel-Birmingham Co., Inc., An- 
sonia, Conn., has announced the ap- 
pointment of Maurice W. Richardson, 
Jr., as sales engineer. Mr. Richardson 
has been assigned to the Akron, Ohio, 
territory and will work out of the com- 
pany’s office at 665 West Market Street 
in Akron. Mr. Richardson has a back- 
ground of considerable experience in 
the rubber industry, including four 
years with B. F. Goodrich Co., the 
company states. 


Winter Tire Fits Small Cars 


> A new compact winter tire for the 
1960 line of smaller automobiles has 
been announced by The General Tire 
& Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio. The 13- 
inch tubeless winter tire, a fatter, 
shorter and lighter version of the com- 
pany’s regular Silent Safety Winter 
Cleat line, has been designed to take 
the smaller cars everywhere their 
heavier counterparts can go. It can be 
used for either high-speed turnpike 
operation on dry pavement or for oper- 
ation under heavy snow-slush condi- 
tions. 

No winter retreads will be sold for 
the new compacts because no worn 
13-inch casings will be available for 
recapping. The new winter tire utilizes 
a continuous tread design for long, 
quiet, easy-riding performance, coupled 
with deep, angled, siped cleats for 
traction through snow and mud and 
over wet or icy streets, according to the 
company. The tire body is constructed 
of General’s Nygen cord. 


Raises Price of Latex Foam 


® Dayton Rubber Co., Dayton, Ohio, 
has announced a 10 per cent price in- 
crease on all latex foam products made 
by its Koolfoam Division. In Novem- 
ber 1959, the company had increased 
prices 5 per cent on the same products. 
According to Dayton, similar increases 
in the price of urethane foam might be 
expected in the near future. 





Harchem Appoints Five 


® Harchem Division of Wallace & Tier- 
nan Inc., Belleville, N. J., has an- 
nounced that five additions have been 
made to its staff including William C. 
Wiley, who has been appointed product 
development manager. Mr. Wiley has 
had 18 years of experience in research 
and product development in the field 
of polymers and chemicals, having 
served with such companies as General 
Tire, Borden, Reichhold and Nopco. 
William G. Paul has joined Harchem 
as a representative for fatty acids in 
the Illinois, Missouri and Wisconsin 
area. A graduate of Northwestern Uni- 
versity, Mr. Paul was formerly asso- 
ciated with Victor Chemical Works, E. 
F. Drew & Co. and Van Ameringen- 
Haebler. 

C. John Ebbrecht has been appointed 
representative for fatty acids in the 
New England and New York State 
area. He is a graduate of Calvin Col- 
lege, Grand Rapids, Mich. Wallace E. 
Riffelmacher has been appointed sales 
representative for chemicals and plas- 
ticizers in the New York and New 
England area. A graduate of Colgate 
with an M.S. from Pennsylvania State, 
Mr. Riffelmacher is a member of the 
American Chemical Society. He was 
formerly with the Research Administra- 
tion of the U.S. Army, and also served 
as a sales representative for DuPont. 
Raymond C. Wolfert will serve as sales 
representative for Harchem plasticizers 
in the Midwest. Mr. Wolfert, a grad- 
uate of Muhlenberg College, was for- 
merly associated with McKesson & 
Robbins, Inc. 


Granted License for Antidust 


® National Polychemicals, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Mass., is now manufacturing 
Antidust, a product of Rhein-Chemie, 
G. m. b. H., Mannheim, Germany, in 
the United States. Antidust, a detacki- 
fier for rubber, had previously been 
imported from Germany in limited 
quantities. Because of heavy demand, 
the comnvany states, commercial quan- 
tities will be manufactured here and 
sold to the American rubber and plas- 
tics industries by National Polychemi- 
cals under an_ exclusive licensing 
agreement with Rhein Chemie. 

Used extensively throughout the 
European rubber industry, Antidust is 
employed as a dip or spray solution and 
coats uncured rubber stocks with a 
very thin, yet stable film which pre- 
vents adhesion. It raises no dust or 
fumes, furthering plant cleanliness, ac- 
cording to the company. Besides acting 
as a detackifier for sheeted, calendered 
or extruded rubber stocks, Antidust 
can also be used as a replacement for 
liners in storing rolls of uncured stocks 
and as a silicone-free mold release. A 
technical bulletin on the product and 
its use is available from National Poly- 
chemicals. 
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DuPont Aids Education 


Pm E. |. du Pont de Nemours & = 
Co., Inc., Wilmington, Del., has = 
awarded grants totaling almost 
$1,209,000 to 139 universities and 
colleges in its annual program of 
aid to education. The entire pro- 
gram is for fundamental research 
by universities and for strengthen- 
ing the teaching of science and 
related liberal arts in the 1959-60 
academic year. This year's grants 
are nearly doubled with $450,000 
to be devoted to unrestricted re- 
search in the physical sciences. 
These funds may be used for fun- 
damental research in any way the 
institutions wish and they are free 
to publish the results. For this 
work, the company gave grants 
ranging from $5000 to $20,000 for 
fundamental research in chemistry, 
chemical engineering, physics, me- 
chanical engineering and metal- 
lurgy. 

An additional $27,000 was 
awarded for 18 summer research 
grants of $1500 each. The purpose 
is to enable individual staff mem- 
bers of the universities to under- 
take research of their own choos- 
ing in chemistry and engineering 
during the summer. The largest 
part of the program is to help 
strengthen the education of scien- 
tists and engineers. To this end, 
grants totaling $696,000 were = 
awarded to more than 100 col- = 
leges and universities to support; 
the teaching of science and math- 
ematics as well as other subjects. 
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Transferred to Italian Office 


> R. B. Robitaille, who has been man- 
ager of the Phillips Chemical Co. east- 
ern district rubber chemicals sales at 
Providence, R. I., is transferring to 
Milan, Italy, as managing director of 
Phillips Carbon Black Italiano. C. M. 
Wilson has been promoted to succeed 
Mr. Robitaille at Providence. Mr. Rob- 
itaille started with Phillips in 1944 and 
has been located at Providence as east- 
ern district representative for the Phil- 
lips Rubber Chemicals Sales Division 
since 1952. Mr. Wilson, who started 
with the company in 1948, has been 
technical sales representative for the 
Rubber Chemicals Sales Division in 
Akron since 1956. 

Phillips Carbon Black Italiano, which 
is jointly owned by Phillips Petroleum 
Co. and ANIC S.p.A., will build a 
plant at Milan having an initial design 
capacity of 25,000,000 pounds per year 
of oil blacks. It is scheduled to be in 
operation within two years. The plant 
will use the basic Phillips oil furnace 
black process which was pioneered by 
Phillips. 





Cyanamid Appoints Two 
® Organic Chemicals Division of the 
American Cyanamid Co., New York, 
N. Y., has appointed T. F. Cooke as 
director of the Chemical Research De- 
partment and Robert S. Long as com- 


mercial development manager. Dr. 
Cooke joined Cyanamid in 1940 as a 
research chemist and during World 
War II served for three years as an 
officer with the U. S. Army. Since 1945, 
he has served the company in numerous 
research and technical service mana- 
gerial positions. He is a fellow of the 
American Institute of Chemists and a 
member of the American Chemical 
Society and the American Association 
of Textile Chemists and Colorists. Dr. 
Cooke holds thirty patents and has 
numerous publications in the fields of 
textile chemicals, dyes and pigments. 

Dr. Long, who joined Cyanamid in 
1940 as a research chemist, has served 
as director of product research for the 
Organic Chemicals Division at its 
Bound Brook, N. J., laboratories since 
1956. He is a member of the American 
Institute of Chemists, the American 
Chemical Society, the American Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science, 
the American Association of Textile 
Chemists and Colorists and the Society 
of Dyers and Colorists. He holds 35 
patents in fields pertaining to dyes and 
dyes technology and has been the author 
of many articles in leading research 
and technical journals. 


Plans Production Increase 


® Plans for large-scale production of 
a chemical that minimizes cracking in 
tire sidewalls and treads, have been an- 
nounced by the Naugatuck Chemical 
Division of the U.S. Rubber Co., Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. The chemical, Flexzone 
3-C, will be manufactured at the divi- 
sion’s main plant in Naugatuck. Con- 
struction of a new unit to produce the 
chemical at the Connecticut plant site 
will be started in December and the 
unit is expected to be completed by the 
fall of 1960 with operations scheduled 
to begin before year’s end. 

Flexzone 3-C, now being produced in 
limited quantities by Naugatuck Chemi- 
cal, is described as an antiozonant- 
antioxidant by chemists. Chemically, it 
is N-isopropyl-N’ -phenyl-p- phenylene 
diamine. It combats the effect of the 
air’s ozone and oxygen on tires. Ac- 
cording to Naugatuck Chemical, exten- 
sive laboratory and road tests demon- 
strated that this new tire chemical can 
increase the tread cracking resistance 
of truck tires more than four times and 
hold sidewall cracking in passenger car 
tires down to a point where damage 
is negligible. 


® Expanded Polystyrene Manufactur- 


’ ers Task Force, New York, N. Y., has 


available copies of its report on a new 
specification for expanded polystyrene 
for thermal insulation. 
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George R. Lawson 


Promoted by Pennsalt 


® Pennsalt Chemical Corp., Philadel- 
phia, Penna., has appointed George R. 
Lawson, formerly director of market- 
ing for its Industrial Chemicals Division, 
as general manager of the Chemical 
Specialties Division. Mr. Lawson suc- 
ceeds Albert H. Clem, who has been 
named to the newly created post of vice- 
president of marketing. Mr. Lawson 
received a B.A. degree in chemistry 
from Yale University in 1927. Prior 
to joining Pennsalt in 1946 as a sales 
representative of the Sharples Chemi- 
cals operation, Mr. Lawson was en- 
gaged in research and technical ser- 
vice for the Hood Rubber Co., and 
the Barrett Division of Allied Chemi- 
cal Corp. Prior to the merger of the 
Sharples Division and the Industrial 
Chemicals Division, Mr. Lawson was 
in charge of sales of the Sharples Di- 
vision. With the merger in 1956, he 
was named to his most recent post. 
Mr. Clem holds a degree in chemical 
engineering from Pennsylvania State 
University. He joined Pennsalt in 1938 
as a chemist, and in 1939 became a 
sales service representative. He has 
since held positions as manager of 
sales, assistant to the vice-president in 
charge of sales, assistant general sales 
manager, and general sales manager 
of both the Industrial Chemicals and 
Chemical Specialties Divisions. 


Adopts New Insignia 


® Marine Magnesium Division of 
Merck & Co., Inc., Rahway, N. J., plans 
to adopt a distinctive emblem with 
stylized white sails on a marine blue 
background. The division formerly 
used the Merck cross and the illustra- 
tion of a smaller, square-rigged sailing 
ship. The up-dated design will be used 
on technical service sheets showing 
white sails on a blue background. On 
letterheads, Marine Magnesium will re- 
verse the colors, using blue sails on a 
white background. Labels will carry an 
enlarged illustration of the ship, and 
product name and description will be 
imprinted in the white sail areas. 
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Goodrich Plans Texas Track 


& B. F. Goodrich Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has announced plans to build what is 
expected to be the world’s longest test 
track near Pecos in western Texas. The 
new facility will be used for testing 
tires at higher than legal speeds. Now 
being planned by Goodrich engineers, 
the track will be a circle nine miles 
around. According to Goodrich, the 
track will be 24 feet wide and will be 
banked so test vehicles can maintain 
extremely fast speeds. It will accommo- 
date more than 50 cars and trucks at 
one time and can be used at speeds up 
to 150 miles an hour. 

The purpose of the track is to give 
tire design engineers “better tire infor- 
mation quicker and to permit the eval- 
uation of new tire designs under the 
most severe operating conditions of 
speed and load”, a spokesman for the 
company states. For years, Goodrich 
has tested the endurance of its tires on 
laboratory test wheels and on vehicles 
operating on public roads. These test- 
ing methods will continue to be used 
along with the new tracks. Goodrich 
recently constructed the “shortest” 
track at its Research Center in Brecks- 
ville, which is used for studying ride 
quality, steering, skid resistance and 
tire noise. 


U.S. Rubber Promotes Hugger 


® Richard H. Hugger has been ap- 
pointed senior department manager at 
the U. S. Rubber Co. Research Center 
in Wayne, N. J. Since 1947, when he 
first joined the company, Mr. Hugger 
has worked in the Mechanical Engineer- 
ing Research Department, rising to the 
position of department manager in 
1958. As senior department manager, 
he will have increased responsibility for 
the direction of the technical activities 
of this department. His experience has 
included work on rubber and plastic 
footwear processes, industrial rubber 
goods, textile processing machinery, 
equipment for polyurethane foam proc- 
essing, sprayed metal molds and heat 
transfer apparatus. Mr. Hugger re- 
ceived a B.S. degree in mechanical en- 
gineering at Stevens Institute of Tech- 
nology in 1924. Before his affiliation 
with U. S. Rubber, he was chief engi- 
neer with the Clover Manufacturing 
Co. and later general manager of the 
Cordo Chemical Co. 


Cope Named ACS President-Elect 


® The American Chemical Society has 
announced that Prof. Arthur C. Cope 
has been selected as its president-elect. 
Prof. Cope is head of the Chemistry 
Department at Massachusetts Institute 
of Technology, and a well-known or- 
ganic chemist. He will head the 88,- 
000-member society in 1961. The 
president for 1960 is Dr. Albert L. 
Elder, director of research of the Corn 
Products Co., Argo, Ill. 









Frank S. Bosley 


Named Executive Vice-President 


> Frank S. Bosley, vice-president in 
charge of manufacturing and engineer- 
ing for the Gates Rubber Co., Denver, 
Colo., has been named executive vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing. 
Mr. Bosley becomes the firm’s second 
executive vice-president, the first being 
Charles C. Gates, Jr. In his new post, 
Mr. Bosley will coordinate the manu- 
facturing operations of all seven Gates 
plants including Denver; Nashville, 
Tenn.; Toluca, Mexico; Brantford, On- 
tario, Canada; Sioux City, Iowa; Gun- 
tersville, Ala.; and Chicago, III. 

Mr. Bosley joined Gates in 1928 
and started work in the Tire Develop- 
ment Section of the Research Depart- 
ment. In 1929, he was moved into the 
Tire Division where he soon became 
head of that department. He was named 
factory superintendent in 1934. In 
1946, he was named to the board of 
management and in 1946 became vice- 
president in charge of manufacturing. 
Later his responsibilities were enlarg- 
ed to include the Engineering Division, 
as well as manufacturing. 


Barrett Names Sales Director 


> Barrett Division of Allied Chemical 
Corp., New York, N. Y., has announced 
the appointment of Wesley E. Gate- 
wood as director of field sales. A 1947 
graduate of the University of Portland, 
Ore., Mr. Gatewood joined Barrett in 
February as director of sales training 
and promotion. He had been with the 
Armstrong Cork Co. for 12 years, last 
occupying a post as assistant sales man- 
ager for the Philadelphia District. 


N. Y. Group Holds Xmas Party 


& The New York Rubber Group held 
its annual Christmas Party on Decem- 
ber 18, at the Henry Hudson Hotel in 
New York City. The party was at- 
tended by 460 members, and 120 prizes 
were awarded to lucky ticket holders. 
The evening consisted of cocktails, din- 
ner, and music and entertainment by 
Charles Stuart Enterprises. 





ASME to Hold Rubber Conference 


® The Erie Section of the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers, in co- 
operation with the National Rubber 
and Plastics Professional Division of 
ASME, has announced that it is spon- 
soring a Rubber and Plastics Confer- 
ence on October 9, 10 and 11, 1960, 
at the Hotel Lawrence in Erie, Penna. 
Technical papers covering the following 
four basic subject classifications will 
be included in the program: (1) Vibra- 
tion and Shock Control; (2) Bonding 
of Engineering Structures; (3) Non- 
Rigid Structures; and (4) Automation 
of Rubber and Plastics Processing. A 
highlight of the three-day program will 
be a luncheon on October 11, at which 
Dr. Turner Alfrey (Dow Chemical) 
will be the guest speaker. According 
to the Erie Section, an industrial ex- 
hibit is being planned to run concur- 
rently with the technical program. 

The Erie Section also announced 
that the following committee chairmen 
have been appointed: General Chair- 
man, G. H. Billman (Lord Mfg.); Ex- 
hibits, D. J. Beecher (American Steril- 
izer); Hospitality, S. B. Campbell 
(Lord Mfg.); Plant Tour, M. D. Gun- 
selman (General Electric); Publicity, 
R. M. Whiting (Skinner Engine); 
Tuesday Luncheon, A. G. Gifford 
(Lord Mfg.); and Social Affairs, J. R. 
Schrecongost (General Electric). 


Retires from National-Standard 


» K. D. Smith has retired from active 
employment with National-Standard 
Co., Niles, Mich., after 35 years of 
association with the rubber industry. 
He had been vice-president of Rubber 
and Automotive Relations and will 
continue to serve in an advisory capac- 
ity. During his career, Mr. Smith was 
employed by the Miller Rubber Co.; 
the Syracuse Rubber Co.; the Firstone 
Tire & Rubber Co.; and the B. F. 
Goodrich Co. He has been associated 
with National-Standard for the past 
15 years. A pioneer in rubber chemis- 
try, Mr. Smith became well known as 
a tire construction engineer and wrote 
a number of papers on tire materials. 
He was instrumental in the develop- 
ment of low pressure tires. During 
World War II, he served in the U. S. 
Army Ordnance Department and was 
assigned to the development of syn- 
thetic tires. 


Auburn Appointments 


® Martin B. Weiner and John L. Urgo 
have been appointed vice-presidents of 
the Auburn Manufacturing Co., Middle- 
town, Conn. Mr. Weiner, who has been 
with the company since 1939, is the 
director of marketing and procure- 
ment. Mr. Urgo, who has been associ- 
ated with the company for the past 28 
years, currently directs product plan- 
ning. 
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Richard P. Houlihan 


Named President of Gavitt Wire 


®& Richard P. Houlihan has been ap- 
pointed president of the Gavitt Wire 
and Cable Co., Brookfield, Mass., suc- 
ceeding Budd E. Pollak, who died re- 
cently. Mr. Houlihan graduated from 
Worcester Polytechnic Institute as an 
electrical engineer. In 1936, he joined 
Gavitt Manufacturing Co., Inc., a pred- 
ecessor of Gavitt Wire and Cable. In 
1954, he was named general manager 
and in 1957, he became vice-president. 
During World War II, he held the rank 
of lieutenant colonel in the U. S. 
Marine Corps, serving in the Pacific 
and in Washington. 


Esso Names Two Executives 


® Esso Standard Oil Co., New York, 
N. Y., has announced the election of 
O. V. Tracy as president of the com- 
pany. He succeeds William Naden, 
who has become an executive vice-presi- 
dent and director of the new Humble 
Oil and Refining Co. The company also 
announced that Robert H. Scholl, for- 
merly a vice-president, has been named 
executive vice-president, succeeding E. 
Duer Reeves, now a vice-president and 
director of Humble. Mr. Tracy gradu- 
ated from the United States Naval 
Academy in 1924. He joined Esso 
Standard in 1930 and served as gen- 
eral manager of the Chemical Prod- 
ucts Department. In 1952, he became 
president of Enjay Co., and was named 
a director of Esso Standard in 1954 
and vice-president in 1956. Mr. Tracy is 
a former director of the Manufacturing 
Chemists’ Association and a member of 
the American Chemical Society. 
Mr. Scholl is a graduate of Prince- 
ton University and Columbia Univer- 
sity Law School. He joined Esso Stand- 
ard as a member of its Law Depart- 
ment in 1937, was named associate 
general counsel in 1946, and general 
counsel in 1949. In 1954, he was elect- 
ed a vice-president and director of the 
company. Mr. Scholl is a former na- 
tional chairman of the American Pe- 
troleum Industries Committee of the 
American Petroleum Institute. 





Increases Cis-4 Production 
> Phillips Chemical Co., Bartlesville, 
Okla., will increase production of its 
new Cis-4 polybutadiene rubber to a 
rate of 20,000 long tons a year. Neces- 
sary enlargement of the Borger, Texas, 
synthetic rubber plant is expected to 
be completed by August 1960. Buta- 
diene to make Cis-4 is supplied by the 
company’s adjacent butadiene . plant. 
Cis-4, a product of Phillip’s research 
is said to have outperformed natural 
rubber in truck and passenger car tire 
tests over millions of miles during the 
past three years. This performance, the 
company states, has been confirmed by 
extensive tests carried out by several 
tire manufacturers. 

Extensive use of both truck and pas- 
senger car tires, Phillips reports, has 
demonstrated the high resilience, low 
heat build-up, high resistance to abra- 
sion, aging and blowout, and excep- 
tionally long wear, of tread made from 
Cis-4 and Cis-4 mixed with natural 
rubber. Traction of these tires on ice 
and snow is said to be superior to con- 
ventional cold rubber treads. Cis-4 pro- 
cesses readily under standard factory 
conditions when mixed with as little as 
25 per cent of natural rubber. 


New Credit Union Formed 


> Employees of the Union Asbestos 
& Rubber Co., Blue Island, IIl., recently 
formed their own credit union, accord- 
ing to the Credit Union National Asso- 
ciation (CUNA). There are 120 credit 
unions serving employees in the rub- 
ber industry, CUNA reports. Credit 
unions are financial self-help groups 
whose members save their money to- 
gether and make loans to each other 
at low cost. The credit union is char- 
tered by the State of Illinois and deals 
only with its members, who must share 
the common bond of association under 
which the credit union was organized. 
Regular dividends are paid on savings, 
and many credit unions also return to 
borrowers a percentage of the interest 
collected, thereby reducing the cost of 
credit union loans even more. Some 
26,000 credit unions serve more than 
13,000,000 members, CUNA reports. 


Miller Named Sales Manager 


® Leo Miller has been appointed south- 
ern regional industrial sales manager 
for Dayton Industrial Products Co., 
Melrose Park, Ill., a division of the 
Dayton Rubber Co. Mr. Miller will 
work out of the company’s new At- 
lanta warehouse handling sales in south- 
eastern United States of the Dayton 
line of industrial V and cog belts, hose, 
poly-V drives, rubber and rubber-to- 
metal and molded products. He joined 
Dayton in 1955 as a district sales man- 
ager and prior to his new appointment 
had been assigned to Cincinnati, Ohio, 
and Bakersfield, Calif. 
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Recently developed by the Mechanical Division of Gen- 
eral Mills, a huge balloon made of impregnated fabric 
now provides a practical means for establishing captive 
aerial platforms for scientific equipment. Designed for 
stability and durability under adverse weather conditions, 
these amazing Aerocaps—the largest of which can lift up 
to 15,000 pounds—have been used in atomic weapons 
testing and in elevating radar antennas, acoustical meas- 
uring devices and other scientific instrumentation. 


Fabric takes to the air 
in giant Aerocap Balloon 


The fabric that meets the rugged requirements of this 
revolutionary development is Wellington Sears nylon, one 
of many base fabrics engineered for specific jobs of all 
kinds . . . for laminating, coating and rubberizing. 

Wellington Sears has been supplying fabrics to indus- 
try for more than a century. Why not take advantage of 
this experience for help in your own fabric applications. 
Write today for your copy of a free illustrated booklet, 
“Fabrics Plus.” Address Dept. ’G-1. 


WELLINGTON SEARS ©: 


FIRST In Fabrics For Industry 
For Mechanical Goods, Coated Materials, Tires, Footwear and Other Rubber Products 
Wellington Sears Company, 111 West 40th Street, New York 18, N.Y. + Akron + Atlanta « Boston « Chicago « Dallas « Detroit « Los Angeles « Philadelphia « San Francisco 
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Canadian News | 


® British manufacturers and exporters 
have disputed a claim by the Canadian 
rubber industry that it has lost export 
markets for rubber belts because of 
United Kingdom competition. D. Gor- 
don Blair of Ottawa, counsel for the 
Federation of British Rubber and Allied 
Manufacturers, recently suggested to 
the Canadian Tariff Board that any 
drop in exports was due to the refusal 
of British and American parent com- 
panies to direct export business to 
Canadian subsidiaries. The Rubber 
Association of Canada has asked the 
board for increased protection against 
low-cost imports of rubber belts and 
belting from the United States, Britain, 
Japan, West Germany and Sweden. It 
proposes that the British preferential 
tariff be boosted to 20 per cent from 
7% per cent and that the most-favored- 
nation rate be raised to 30 per cent 
from 20. Mr. Blair said all but one of 
the companies represented by the asso- 
ciation have British or United States 
parent companies. 


® The Lachine, Quebec, plant of the 
British Rubber Co. recently disclosed 
that about 600 workers were laid off 
at the end of the year. In a letter to 
employees, the company, which man- 
ufactures rubber footwear, tires and 
other molded products, said that diffi- 
culties in selling its products forced the 
move. It said exports to Great Britain, 
Belgium, South Africa and the West 
Indies have dwindled because of cur- 
rency restrictions. The Lachine plant 
has not operated at full production 
levels for some time, the company 
noted. An agreement has been reached 
to share footwear production with the 
Miner Rubber Co. of Granby, Quebec, 
the company said 


> J. A. Pym has been appointed 
Plastic Section manager in the Develop- 
ment Department of the Naugatuck 
Chemicals Division of the Dominion 
Rubber Co., Ltd. Mr. Pym, previ- 
ously a group leader in the Plastics 
Section, will now be responsible for 
customer technical service and for the 
development of new Vibrin polyester 
resin types and formulations and new 
Vibramix compounds. A graduate of 
the University of Western Ontario, Mr. 
Pym was previously employed by 
Merck & Co., Ltd. and Cyanamid of 
Canada, Ltd. He joined the Nauga- 
tuck organization in the Development 
Department in 1956. Mr. Pym will 
continue to make his headquarters at 
the Naugatuck Laboratories in Elmira, 
Ontario. 
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Named Senior Research Scientist 


® Dr. Henry E. Haxo has been ap- 
pointed a senior research scientist at 
the Research Center of the U. S. Rub- 
ber Co., Wayne, N. J. Dr. Haxo, a 
member of the Elastomer Research De- 
partment, is engaged in research on oil 
resistant rubber and the use of non- 
black fillers in the reinforcement of 
rubber. He has been active in research 
on various types of plastics and rubber 
for Arctic service. A graduate of the 
University of North Dakota in 1938, 
Dr. Haxo obtained his Ph.D. degree 
in physical chemistry at Yale Uni- 
versity in 1941. He joined U. S. Rubber 
in 1941 and served in the Army from 
1942 to 1946. Most of his duty was 
with the headquarters of the Army 
Service Forces and the Army-Navy 
Munitions Board, where he worked on 
military problems relating to rubber 
and chemicals. In 1951, Dr. Haxo 
served as a civilian consultant to the 
Munitions Board on rubber. He holds 
the rank of lieutenant colonel in the 
U. S. Army Reserve. 


Constructs New Building 


®» R. C. Musson Rubber Co. has con- 
structed a new, modern building for 
its factory and main office at 1320 
Archwood Avenue, Akron 6, Ohio. The 
new facility, which provides nearly 
20,000 square feet of floor space, in- 
corporates all the latest ideas and 
equipment for fast, efficient operation. 
Everything is designed for smooth flow- 
ing production and service. Land has 
been graded and provisions made for 
additional construction which will as 
much as triple the present floor space 
as future needs arise. The company 
produces heavy duty rubber stair treads, 
rubber landing tile and rubber mats 
which have been designed for safety 
in commercial, institutional and resi- 
dential uses. 


Shrum Joins Genruco 


& Ralph W. Shrum, formerly technical 
director of Cat's Paw-Holtite Rubber 
Co., Baltimore, Md., has joined the 
Genruco Processing Co., Nashville, 
Tenn., as chief chemist. Mr. Shrum 
has served as chief chemist of the Gro- 
Cord Rubber Co., has worked in the 
research laboratory of the General Tire 
& Rubber Co., and has also served at 
the rubber plant of the International 
Shoe Co. A native of Missouri, he 
attended the University of Missouri, 
where he received an M.S. degree in 
chemical engineering in 1947. 


Acushnet Process Expanding 


® Acushnet Process Co., New Bedford, 
Mass., is now constructing a new me- 
chanical goods plant at Fort Worth, 
Texas, according to current reports. 
Richard G. Ruby, it is believed, will 
head up the operation. 
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® In order to improve service to deal- 
ers, the West Coast Division of the 
Pennsylvania Tire Co. has moved its 
Oakland, Calif., headquarters and ware- 
house facilities to 655 Kennedy St. 
Nearly a 50 per cent increase in space 
was realized with the shift of opera- 
tions to the new location. 


®& Pacific Moulded Products Co. has 
announced the appointment of Russell 
L. Nagel as plant production manager. 
Mr. Nagel has served in many capaci- 
ties within the plant. 


& Cal Simon, formerly of Rubber Ma- 
chinery, has established his own busi- 
ness, Rubber Equipment, Inc., at El 
Monte, Calif. 


>Jim Butler has been named chief 
chemist at the Lamb Rubber Corp. 


& Joe Jones has joined the technical 
staff of Byron Jackson. 
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Expands Sales Staff 


& National Polychemicals, Inc., Wil- 
mington, Mass., has announced that 
it has expanded its sales staff to handle 
increased volume of business, includ- 
ing sales of products manufactured by 
its recently formed Synthetic Resin 
Division. Newly appointed to the sales 
staff were John C. Haughey and Nor- 
man W. Torgersen. Mr. Haughey, pre- 
viously with Epsco, Inc., has been 
named manager of midwestern sales, 
and Mr. Torgersen, formerly assistant 
treasurer of Stickney & Poor Spice Co., 
has been appointed New England sales 
representative. The company also an- 
nounced that Francis X. O’Keefe, for- 
merly administrative assistant for the 
firm, has been named sales coordinator, 
and John C. Blackwood, who joined 
the company in early 1959, has been 
appointed manager of Eastern sales. 


Develops Pier Shock Fender 


® Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Ak- 
ron, Ohio, has announced the develop- 
ment of a pier shock fender that is 
said to be capable of withstanding im- 
pact of nearly 300,000 pounds per foot. 
The fender, a massive tube of syn- 
thetic rubber, was introduced during a 
recent convention of the American As- 
sociation of Port Authorities, at West 
Palm Beach, Fla. According to Good- 
year, such fenders, used at strategic 
points on piers and pilings, all but 
eliminate damage to the fixed installa- 
tions from the crushing weight of a 
docking ship. 
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Big or little, 
'all sizes and shapes... 





Photo shows some of the thousands of different extrusions made at 
Pawling Rubber Corporation, Pawling, N. Y. 


You are money ahead with Philprene rubber 


FOR ALL TYPES OF EXTRUSIONS 
Take Pawling Rubber Corporation, for exam- Banbury mixing time, eliminate black storage. 
ple. This custom manufacturer makes thou- Cleaner to handle, too. a) a 
YY 
he 


sands of extrusions—and they find that Phil- Let your Phillips technical representative 


prene polymers and masterbatches provide show you how to speed up production. He 
profitable processability. Philprene rubber isof | knows which Philprene polymers and master- 

batches are best suited to your operation. 
sion of the cross section, and produces a tough, There’s a wide choice. You can get what you 
durable finished product. Philprene master- want and need when you order Philprene 


uniform high quality, assures accurate dimen- 


batches give fast, smooth extrusions, reduce rubber. *A trademark 


PHILLIPS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


Rubber Chemicals Division, 318 Water St., Akron 8, Ohio 
District Offices: Chicago, Dallas, Providence and Trenton * West Coast: Harwick Standard Chemical Company, Los Angeles, California 


Export Sales: Phillips Petroleum International Corporation, P.O. Box 7239, Panama City, Panama 
Distributors of Phillips Chemical Company Products, 80 Broadway, New York 5, N. Y. 


Philprene 6 | 
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Why you can buy from your 
Phillips man with assurance 


UNSURPASSED ATTENTION TO QUALITY CONTROL. Our business 
depends on how Philprene*rubber performs in your business. So, every 
step of the way from the raw material to the finished polymer, Philprene 
rubber must pass test after test . . . for quality, uniformity, physical 
characteristics, processing properties. When you order Philprene rubber 
you can be comfortably sure that every batch will live up to, or even 
exceed, specifications. 





PROMPT DELIVERY. Your operation need never be held up or even 
slowed down because of tardy deliveries of Philprene rubber. At all times, 
there are abundant supplies on hand, at strategically located warehouses, 
ready to be rushed to your plant the moment your order is received. 
Phillips efficient service and dependable on-time deliveries help you meet 
your delivery dates. 


ALL PHILLIPS REPRESENTATIVES ARE TECHNICALLY TRAINED. Your 
Phillips man is not just a salesman. His technical training and practical 
experience in the rubber field can help you solve difficult processing 
problems. He takes a personal interest in your business . . . consult him 


with no feeling of obligation. 


“SALES-SLANTED” RESEARCH AND PRODUCT DEVELOPMENT. Phillips 
maintains a modern technical service laboratory to help with your indi- 
vidual rubber problems. Phillips technical service research comes up with 
answers to such questions as how to make rubber products more saleable 
... and how to give you a better profit at the same time. 


UP-TO-DATE TECHNICAL LITERATURE. Phillips customers are kept 
advised of recent discoveries and developments by informative bulletins, 
published and sent you regularly. The Philblack and Philprene Formulary, 
available on request, contains detailed and workable recipes with em- 
phasis on the development of easy-to-process stocks . . . simple, practical 
formulas indexed for ready reference. An invaluable handbook for rubber 
compounders and manufacturers of various rubber products. 


WIDE RANGE OF POLYMERS. Because Phillips offers you such a variety 
of polymers, you can select one (or combination) that’s practically made 
to order. Just tell your Phillips representative the qualities you need. He 
will help you choose the Philprene rubber that suits your requirements. 


*A trademark 
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Goodyear Foundation Makes Grant 


® Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
Akron, Ohio, has announced that the 
Goodyear Foundation has awarded 
$2,000 to the Texas Foundation of Vo!- 
untary Supported Colleges and Univer- 
sities. According to the company, all 
the non-tax supported, church related 
colleges and universities in Texas now 
hold membership in the Texas Founda- 
tion of Voluntary Supported Colleges 
and Universities. ,The cash grant was 
presented to J. R. Griggs, executive 
director of the Texas Foundation, by 
B. A. Rosinski, Houston, Texas, plant 
manager for Goodyear. The company 
also announced that in 1959, the Foun- 
dation will have provided $161,000 in 
grants and_ scholarships to many 
higher-education institutions through- 
out the United States. Direct grants-in- 
aid to schools and foundations of in- 
dependent colleges will total $116,000. 

Fellowships in four fields are also 
included in the Goodyear Foundation 
activities. The fields are rubber chem- 
istry, University of Akron; industrial 
economics, M.I.T.; aeronautical engi- 
neering, M.I.T.; and advanced highway 
engineering, International Road Edu- 
cation Foundation. The Foundation 
also sponsors the Goodyear Inter- 
national Fellowship, which pays all ex- 
penses for one year in the United States 
to a student from a foreign country 
where Goodyear operates. The Good- 
year Foundation is a tax exempt chari- 
table foundation which is supported by 
contributions from the Goodyear Tire 
& Rubber Co. 


Forms Pigment Department 


®> Dyestuff and Chemical Division, 
General Aniline & Film Corp., New 
York, N. Y., has announced the estab- 
lishment of a new and separate Pigment 
Department. According to the com- 
pany, the new department was formed 
in line with the increasing emphasis 
and importance of pigment manufac- 
ture, research, sales and applications. 
The company reports that previously it 
has handled both pigments and dyes as 
a unit in sales and production, and 
major changes in personnel alignment 
and sales reorganization will mark a 
significant shift in company policy in 
the pigment field. In addition to the 
recent appointment of Dr. Robert E. 
Brouillard as manager-pigments, the 
company has announced the appoint- 
ments of: Dr. Leon Katz as product 
manager-pigments; Maurice L. McCord 
as Western regional manager; John D. 
Shaw as Eastern regional manager; 
Theodore B. Smock as Mid-Western 
regional manager; and Emil A. Wich as 
manager of technical services. 


> All of the capital stock of Muscle 
Shoals Rubber Co., Inc., and the 
Muscle Shoals Sales Co., Inc., Sheffield, 
Ala., has been purchased by Cowles 
Horton, Jr. 
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Walter E. Anderson 


Joins Scott Testers 


®& Walter E. Anderson has been ap- 
pointed sales engineer for Scott Testers, 
Inc., Providence, R. I. In his new posi- 
tion, Mr. Anderson will be responsible 
for sales of Scott testers throughout 
continental United States. Mr. Ander- 
son was previously associated in a sales 
capacity with the Thomas & Betts Co., 
and the Minnesota Mining & Manu- 
facturing Co., covering the New Eng- 
land area. A veteran of World War II, 
he is a member of the Essex County 
Electric League and the Southern New 
England Textile Association. 


Discuss Natural-Synthetic 


> In an article in the December issue 
of “Battelle Technical Review,” Nor- 
man Broadway and Stephen Palinchak 
(Battele Memorial Institute), state 
that discoveries made by scientists that 
led finally to the development of syn- 
thetic “natural” rubber have overshad- 
owed the importance of the long-sought 
substitute itself. The authors point out 
that by the time synthetic natural rub- 
ber became a reality in 1954, the vari- 
ous synthetic rubbers developed during 
World War II were replacing natural 
rubber for a number of purposes. Thus, 
the century-old dream of synthesizing 
natural rubber was almost unnoticed 
except by polymer scientists. 

Nevertheless, say the two Battelle 
scientists, discovery of the synthetic 
natural rubber is important in that it is 
associated with the development of a 
new polymerization system by which 
scientists can combine molecules in an 
orderly arrangement and thereby pro- 
duce polymers that were formerly im- 
possible to obtain. The significant value 
of the preparation of synthetic natural 
rubber, apart from its connection with 
a new polymerization system, Broadway 
and Palinchak observe, is that the world 
will no longer be dependent on the 
supply of natural rubber which is 
centered in areas such as Ceylon and 
Sumatra. 


AviSun Produces Olefane 


> Commercial production of Olefane, 
a high-clarity, high strength polypro- 
pylene film for packaging applications, 
has been announced by AviSun Corp., 
Philadelphia, Penna. Manufacturing fa- 
cilities located at New Castle, Del., hav- 
ing a capacity of 10 million pounds per 
year, will produce film from one 
through four mils for general pack- 
aging use and sheets from four to 
twenty mil thickness for thermo-form- 
ing. Avisun has already put on stream 
a unit at Port Reading, N. J., for pro- 
ducing 20 million pounds per year of 
polypropylene polymer. This polymer 
will be used in the Olefane film. Early 
in 1960, AviSun will also enter the 
polypropylene fiber market. Construc- 
tion of pilot plant facilities is currently 
underway at New Castle. 

The AviSun Olefane is offered in 
rolls from 2% to 60 inches in width. 
It can be treated for printing or un- 
treated, with either low slip or high slip 
coefficient of friction properties. The 
new Olefane film is said to have clarity; 
high tensile strength; high temperature 
resistance; high moisture resistance; 
abrasion resistance; no stress cracking; 
insensitivity to atmospheric variations; 
greatest area coverage per pound of 
any film; and good machineability. 
AviSun has set up a packaging testing 
laboratory at Marcus Hook, Penna., for 
constant testing and quality control as 
well as application testing. 


Seiberling Redesigns Tire Lines 
& Seiberling Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
has introduced new models of its pre- 
mium and first-line passenger tires. In 
a program to bring out redesigned tires 
in all lines, the company has a “com- 
pletely new” premium-level Safety tire, 
a re-styled Super Service tire and new 
sizes in both models. Both tires are 
available either in nylon or the latest 
type of viscose cord, according to the 
company, and both feature a_ tread 
compounded of high-dispersion black 
rubber which Seiberling has_ trade- 
marked Carbojet. 

The premium level Safety tire of 
nylon construction has a wider and 
deeper tread in comparable sizes than 
previous models. All models of the 
Safety tire feature a new six-rib tread 
design to provide better non-skid quali- 
ties and quieter running. The tire still 
features Seiberling’s “heat vents,” small 
holes in the shoulder area which dis- 
perse flexing heat. Seiberling’s Super 
Service tire, at the original equipment 
price level, also has new tread and 
shoulder designs and an expanded size 
range. It features a deep seven-rib 
tread and plain sidewall design. The 
new Super Service is available in al- 
most all variations: nylon and rayon, 
tubeless and tube-type, and black and 
white sidewalls. It is now also being 
produced in small-tire sizes for the 
new American compact cars. 
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@ RUBBER RED BOOK, the industry’s only Directory, wil! 
be published in June, 1960. This, the 13th Edition, will 
continue in the same general format as the 1959 issue 
but will contain additional information and will be easier 
to use because of revisions planned for the arrangement 
and presentation of data in some sections. As a result, 
RUBBER RED BOOK will continue to be the industry’s most 
widely used reference book. It is designed by rubber men 
for rubber men and is kept in tune with the times by a 
program of constant reader study. It is, to many users, 
a “bible’, and technologists of every type, purchasing 
agents, plant management, suppliers and consultants all 
find in its pages the answers to their own problems. 


@ Contents 


RUBBER RED BOOK consists of three main sections— 
Rubber goods manufacturers listed three ways—alpha- 
betically, geographically and by product group. 
Suppliers—showing complete product classification of 
machinery and equipment, chemicals, fabrics, raw 
rubbers, latex, ete. 
Who’s Who—15,000 names, titles and company connec- 
tions of members of the industry. 
In addition, there are classifications covering Chemical 
Brand Names, Consulting Technologists, Technical Jour- 
nals, Educational Courses in Rubber Technology, and 
Trade and Technical Organizations. 


® Distribution 


Following standard practice, more than 2,000 copies of 
RUBBER RED BOOK are personally addressed to key peo- 
ple in rubber goods plants. Purchasing agents, plant 
executives, technologists and engineers in every known 
rubber goods plant in the U. S. and Canada are thus pro- 
vided with copies of each edition. These are the men who 
buy—select—specify the products their plants use. RUB- 
BER RED BOOK is an established habit with these men; 
they rely on it as a primary source of buying informa- 
tion. 

Depending on size, each rubber goods plant receives 
from one to 20 copies. In addition, these plants buy many 
additional copies at $15 each, thus providing complete 
coverage of the industry. Suppliers, salesmen, large 
users of rubber products, exporters, librarians and 
others buy enough additional copies to make total dis- 
tribution approximately 4,000 copies. 









@ Catalog Inserts Possible 


Suppliers can make RUBBER RED Book advertising serve 
two purposes: (1) Advertising and (2) Catalog Sales 
Literature, by having the publisher print inserts at very 
substantial savings. Under this plan, the publisher prints 
enough copies for use as an insert in the Directory plus 
as many additional copies as the advertiser wishes for 
distribution through his sales staff, etc. Rates for this 
service are based on the size of the catalog and the num- 
ber of extra copies required. 


® Publication and Closing Dates 


The 13th Edition will be published in June with an ad- 
vertising closing date of April 15, 1960. 


@ Order space now 


To insure being represented with enough advertising 
space to tell the full story of your company’s products, 
place your order now, using the order coupon herewith 
or your own purchase order. 





WHY YOU SHOULD ADVERTISE 


@ The nature and completeness of the information 
contained only in RUBBER RED BOOK insure its wide 
appeal for, and frequent use by, the people who can 
influence or specify the purchase of your products. 


@ People use RUBBER RED Book for source-of- 
supply information, and your advertisement, avail- 
able for study just at that moment, may be the dif- 
ference between getting a new account or not... 
between keeping an old account or not. It’s as 
though your salesman were invited into a confer- 
ence to tell buyers why your product should be the 
one selected. 


@ Your advertising in RUBBER RED Book is the 
most inexpensive way to keep your name in front 
of industry buyers. One advertisement lasts for the 
full life of the edition, gets into every known rub- 
ber goods plant in the U.S. and Canada, and is in 
a medium that is in almost daily use. 
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Alfred W. Hanmer 


® Alfred W. Hanmer, sales manager 
of Durez Plastics Division, Hooker 
Chemical Corp., Niagara Falls, N. Y., 
died on November 10 at Columbia 
Presbyterian Hospital in New York 
City. He was 55 years of age. Mr. 
Hanmer received a chemical enginecer- 
ing degree from the University of 
Maine in 1926. He started with Durez 
in 1929 as a sales engineer, advancing 
to sales manager and later being named 
vice-president of molding compound 
sales. During World War II, Mr. Han- 
mer was an active member of several 
committees of the National Production 
Authority as well as the Office of Price 
Stabilization. He was a member of 
Plastics Pioneers, the Plastics Commit- 
tee of the Manufacturing Chemists As- 
sociation, the National Sales Execu- 
tives, the Chemists’ Club of New York 
City, and a director of the Society of 
the Plastics Industry. 


William S. Rea 


& William S. Rea, sales consultant for 
the United Carbon Co., died on Novem- 
ber 25 at San Bruno, Calif. He was 66 
years old. Mr. Rea, a native of San 
Francisco, Calif., graduated from the 
University of California with a BS. 
degree in 1916. Following his gradua- 
tion, he entered the United States Navy 
and served on a troop transport ship 
during World War I. Prior to joining 
United Carbon in 1929, Mr. Rea was 
associated with the Chicago Color Co., 
West Coast Calcimine Co., and Binny 
and Smith Co. At United Carbon, he 
rose to the position of Eastern district 
manager. He later became a sales con- 
sultant for the company and transferred 
to California in 1952. He was a mem- 
ber of the Northern California Rubber 
Group. Mr. Rea is survived by his wife 
and three sons. 


Frank H. North 


® Frank H. North, representative for 
the Harchem Division of Wallace & 
Tiernan, Inc., Belleville, N. J., died on 
November 21. Mr. North attended the 
Newark College of Engineering, gradu- 
ating with a B.S. degree in 1934. Im- 
mediately afterwards, he joined the 
U. S. Rubber Co. in Passaic, N. J., 
leaving that firm in 1936. He served 
with the Flintkote Co., International 
Plastics and the Marko Chemical Co., 
before joining Harchem, then the W. C. 
Hardesty Co., in 1946. While with 
Harchem, Mr. North covered most of 
the states in the Midwest and East. In 
recent years, his activities were confined 
to New York State, New Jersey and 
Philadelphia. 
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Alfred P. S. Bellis 


& Alfred Peter Skillman Bellis, retired 
chief electrical engineer for the John 
A. Roebling Sons Co., Trenton, N. J., 
died on November 11, in Mercer 
Hospital, Trenton, N. J. He was 78 
years of age. Mr. Bellis started with the 
company in 1900, retired in 1948 and 
continued to serve as an adviser on 
engineering matters. Mr. Bellis received 
a degree in mechanical engineering 
from Lehigh University in 1909, and 
during World War I, was_ general 
superintendent in the Electric Wire 
and Cable Division of Roebling. In 
1924, he was appointed assistant general 
manager in the firm’s Insulated Wire 
Division. Mr. Bellis was a member of 
the Army Ordnance Association and 
the State of New Jersey Board of Pro- 
fessional Engineers and Land Surveyors. 
He was a director of the Trenton 
Chamber of Commerce and a past 
president of the Engineers Club of 
Trenton. He is survived by his wife. 


Sylvester D. Fitzpatrick 


& Sylvester D. Fitzpatrick, assistant 
secretary of Anaconda Wire & Cable 
Co., New York, N.Y., died on Novem- 
ber 18. He was 61 years of age. Mr. 
Fitzpatrick graduated from Fordham 
University in 1918 with a B. S. degree. 
He had been associated with the Ana- 
conda organization since 1924 when he 
began his employment with the Ameri- 
can Brass Co., an Anaconda subsidiary. 
When the Anaconda Wire & Cable Co. 
was formed in 1929, he joined that 
company and has been an officer of 
the company since 1930. In 1952, in 
addition to serving as assistant secre- 
tary, he was named assistant to the 
president. He is survived by his wife, 
four sons and two daughters. 


C. R. Conklin 


» C. R. Conklin, general sales man- 
ager of Republic Rubber Division of 
Lee Rubber & Tire Corp., Youngs- 
town, Ohio, died on November 3 in the 
Edgewater Beach Hotel, Chicago, IIl., 
while attending a meeting of the Cen- 
tral States Industrial Distributors’ As- 
sociation. He was 63 years old. Mr. 
Conklin, born in 1896, studied mechani- 
cal engineering at Drexel Institute and 
later joined U. S. Rubber Co. and 
Crandall Packing Co., as a sales rep- 
resentative. During World War I, Mr. 
Conklin served in the United States 
Navy, and during World War II, he 
was in Washington, D. C., as a special 
representative for his company. Mr. 
Conklin is survived by his wife, a son 
and a daughter. 


Rees F. Tener 


> Rees F. Tener, assistant chief of the 
Testing and Specifications Section for 
the National Bureau of Standards, 
Washington, D. C., died suddenly on 
December 25. Mr. Tener, a native of 
Sinking Spring, Ohio, received an A.B. 
in chemistry from Marietta College in 
1920 and an M.S. degree from George 
Washington University in 1926. He also 
had taken graduate courses in chem- 
istry at the University of Akron and 
Ohio State University. Mr. Tener served 
in the Army from 1916 to 1919 and 
taught physics and chemistry in Bar- 
berton, Ohio, high schools from 1922 
to 1924. In 1924, he joined the staff 
of the National Bureau of Standards, 
serving in the Rubber Section until 
1930, then Mr. Tener served in the 
Testing and Specifications Section until 
his death. 

Mr. Tener received the Department 
of Commerce Meritorious Service 
Award in 1953 for outstanding work in 
the development of federal specifica- 
tions and test methods for rubber 
products, floor coverings, brushes, 
gaskets, hose, and other organic fibrous 
products. He was the author of several 
papers relating to the aging of rubber 
and its properties at high and low 
temperatures. He was particularly ac- 
tive in the work of the American 
Society for Testing Materials and 
served as chairman of subcommittees of 
Committees D-11 on Rubber and Rub- 
berlike Materials and D-13 on Textile 
Materials. 

The National Bureau of Standards 
was represented by Mr. Tener on the 
American Standards Association’s Sec- 
tional Committees C-8 on Insulated 
Wire and Cable, L-14 on Textile Test 
Methods and L-24 on Institutional Tex- 
tiles. He served as vice-chairman of the 
Arrangements Committee for the Inter- 
national Rubber Conference held in 
Washington, D. C., November 8 to 13, 
1959. He was a member of the Ameri- 
can Chemical Society, American So- 
ciety for Testing Materials, Washington 
Academy of Sciences, and Washington 
Rubber Group. 


George R. Lyon 


» George R. Lyon, manager of foreign 
synthetic rubber projects for the Good- 
year Tire & Rubber Co., Akron, Ohio, 
died on November 30 in City Hospital 
in Akron. He was 58 years of age. 
Mr. Lyon, a graduate of Ohio State 
University with a degree in chemical 
engineering, had been with Goodyear 
for 30 years. He had served as plant 
manager of synthetic installations and 
in 1950 was named production manager 
of all synthetic operations. He was ap- 
pointed manager of foreign synthetic 
rubber projects in February, 1959. Mr. 
Lyon was a member of the University 
Club of Akron, the American Chemical 
Society, and the American Institute of 
Chemical Engineers. He is survived by 
three sons. 
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You Can Count on Rapid Incorporation... 
Improved Dispersion With ... 


OTHER ADVANTAGES 
OF AZO ZZZ-55-TT 


Faster curing 

Safe processing 

Improved scorch resistance 
Lower acidity 

High apparent density 

Low moisture absorption 
High tensile strength 
Increased resistance to tear 


Increased resistance to aging 


NOTE: 


AZO rubber grade zinc oxides 
are also available as 
AZODOX (de-aerated). 
AZODOX has twice 

the apparent density, 

half the dry bulk. 
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AZO ZZZ-55-TT is heat treated in a controlled 
atmosphere that removes objectionable trace 





elements and enhances mixing and dispersion. 
In addition, it is treated chemically to 
improve mixing and dispersion properties 

to an even greater degree. 


AZO ZZZ-55-TT is a general purpose, smooth 
processing zinc oxide. We can highly 
recommend it to users who desire a treated 
zinc oxide. May we suggest that you try it 
in your most exacting recipes. Samples 

on request. 


inc sales company 


Distributors for AMERICAN ZINC, LEAD & SMELTING COMPANY 
COLUMBUS, OHIO « CHICAGO « ST.LOUIS » NEW YORK 
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Walter J. Murphy 


& Dr. Walter Joseph Murphy, editor of 
publications for the American Chemical 
Society, died on November 27 in George- 
town University Hospital, Washington, 
D.C., after an illness of several weeks. 
He was 60 years old. Dr. Murphy was a 
director of the society's news service 
and was widely known as a speaker and 
author on scientific and professional 
subjects. A native of Brooklyn, N. Y., 
Dr. Murphy received a B.S. degree in 
chemistry from Brooklyn Polytechnic 
Institute in 1921, and was on the re- 
search staff of the Air Reduction Co., 
before becoming a sales engineer for 
the American Cyanamid Co., in 1922. 
In 1925, he joined the U. S. Rubber 
Co., and later served as vice-president 
of George Chemicals, Inc., and of Sea- 
board Crystal Co. In 1928, he became 
sales assistant to the president of the 
Mutual Chemical Co. of America. 

Dr. Murphy entered the editorial 
field in 1930 as managing editor of 
Chemical Markets, later known as 
Chemical Industries. He joined the 
American Chemical Society in 1942 
as editor of Chemical and Engineering 
News and Engineering Chemistry. Other 
publications under his guidance were 
Analytical Chemistry, The Journal of 
Chemical and Engineering Data, and 
the Journal of Agricultural and Food 
Chemistry. In 1947, Dr. Murphy re- 
ceived an honorary degree of Doctor of 
Science from Centre College. He won 
the Gold Medal of the American In- 
stitute of Chemists in 1950 for his serv- 
ices to the chemical profession and his 
outstanding ability as a technical editor. 
He received the Honor Scroll of the 
Division of Industrial and Engineering 
Chemistry, ACS, in 1953, and an Honor 
Scroll from the American Section of the 
Societe de Chimie Industrielle in 1958. 

Dr. Murrhy was a member of the 
American Chemical Society, the Society 
of the Chemical Industry. the Societe 
de Chimie Industrielle, the American 
Institute of Chemical Engineers, and 
the Salesmen’s Association of the 
American Chemical Industry. He was 
a Fellow and honorary member of the 
American Institute of Chemists and a 
Fellow of the American Association 
for the Advancement of Science. 


James A. Scellen 


» James Albert Scellen, a chemist for 
the Kirkhill Rubber Co., Brea, Calif., 
died on November 22 at his home in 
Fullerton, Calif. He was 55 years old. 
A native of Kitchener, Ontario, Cana- 
da, Mr. Scellen graduated from the 
University of Michigan and afterwards 
joined the Dominion Rubber Co. as a 
chemist. Prior to joining Kirkhill Rub- 
ber, he was with Pequanoc Rubber Co., 
for 16 years as a technical representa- 
tive. Mr. Scellen was a member of the 
American Chemical Society, and the 
New York, Chicago and Detroit Rub- 
ber Groups. 
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Harry E. Smith 


® Harry E. Smith, retired vice-presi- 
dent in charge of rubber products sales 
of Raybestos-Manhattan, Inc., Passaic, 
N. J., died on November 2 in Mem- 
orial Hospital in Sarasota, Fla. He 
was 70 years of age. Mr. Smith joined 
the Manhattan Manufacturing Rubber 
Co. in 1909 as a clerk. By the time of 
the merger of Raybestos and Manhattan 
in 1929, Mr. Smith was serving as 
sales manager for Manhattan. He be- 
came general manager of the Manhat- 
tan Division plant in 1942, and vice- 
president of Raybestos-Manhattan in 
1944. In 1946 he became vice-president 
in charge of rubber sales for the com- 
pany. He had served as a director and 
member of the executive committee of 
the company from 1941 until his retire- 
ment in 1954. Mr. Smith was a member 
of the Rubber Manufacturers Associa- 
tion and the Rubber Advisory Panel to 
the United States Department of State. 
In the latter capacity, he attended an 
International Rubber Conference in 
England during World War II. He is 
survived by his wife and a son. 


Richard B. Tucker 


> Richard B. Tucker, retired executive 
vice-president and a member of the 
board of directors for the Pittsburgh 
Plate Glass Co., Pittsburgh, Penna., died 
on November 26 at his home in Vir- 
ginia Beach, Va. He was 73 years of 
age. Born in Norfolk, Va., Mr. Tucker 
was a collateral descendant of George 
Washington. He began his business 
career in 1906 as manager of the John 
D. Gordan Co. in Camaguey, Cuba. 
He had been an executive of the Pitts- 
burgh Plate Glass Co. since 1929 when 
he was appointed manager of glass sales 
for the company. Mr. Tucker retired in 
1955. During his career, he had served 
as a member on the boards of 
Columbia-Southern Chemical Corp., 
Duplate Canada Ltd., and Canadian 
Pittsburgh Industries Ltd. He is sur- 
vived by his wife, two daughters and 
a son. 


Budd E, Pollack 


> Budd E. Pollack, president of Gavitt 
Wire and Cable Co., a division of 
Amerace Corp., Brookfield, Mass., died 
on October 18 after suffering a cerebral 
hemorrhage. He was 50 years old. Mr. 
Pollack grew up in Concord, N. H., and 
graduated from Harvard University in 
1932. He began his career with Ameri- 
can Hard Rubber Co. as a senior engi- 
neer in 1946, later becoming a staff 
executive engineer and in 1949 secre- 
tary of the company. In 1957, he was 
appointed executive vice-president and 
general manager of the Pequanoc 
Rubber Co., then a_ subsidiary of 
American Hard Rubber Co. He became 
president of Gavitt in December 1957. 
He is survived by his mother, wife, a 
son and one daughter. 


Henning W. Prentis, Jr. 


» Henning W. Prentis, Jr., chairman 
of the Armstrong Cork Co., Lancaster, 
Penna., died on October 29 in Lan- 
caster. He was 75 years of age. Mr. 
Prentis received a B.A. degree from the 
University of Missouri and an M.A. 
degree from the University of Cincin- 
nati. Prior to joining Armstrong, he 
was secretary. of the University of Cin- 
cinnati, and from 1903 to 1905, he 
was secretary to the president of the 
University of Missouri. Mr. Prentis 
joined Armstrong as assistant manager 
of its Insulation Division in Pittsburgh, 
Penna., and later served in the Adver- 
tising Department and the Floor Divi- 
sion. 

In 1934, Mr. Prentis became presi- 
dent of Armstrong Cork, and had been 
serving as board chairman since 1950. 
In 1942, he was deputy director of the 
War Production Board in Philadelphia, 
Penna. In 1954, he was named by for- 
mer President Herbert Hoover to head 
a task force to study all phases of 
overseas economic operations by United 
States government agencies. Mr. Pren- 
tis received the Legion of Honor from 
France in 1954, and in 1956 he was 
awarded the Henry Laurence Gantt 
gold medal of the American Manage- 
ment Association and the American 
Society of Mechanical Engineers. He 
is survived by his wife. 


John R. Millar 


> John R. Millar, retired board chair- 
man of National Automotive Fibres, 
Inc., Detroit, Mich., died on Decem- 
ber 2 at Paralta Hospital in Oakland, 
Calif. He was 72 years old. Mr. Millar 
was the son of J. Y. Millar, the founder 
of the California Cotton Mills. He 
served as vice-president and general 
manager of the company until 1928, 
when he joined National Automotive 
in Detroit. He was a former president 
of the California Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation. 


Russell M. Kellum 


> Russell M. Kellum, senior domestic 
sales representative of International B. 
F. Goodrich, died on November 10 in 
New York City. He was 51 years old. 
A graduate of Ohio Wesleyan Uni- 
versity, Mr. Kellum joined Goodrich in 
1935 and held various assignments in 
the Sales and Credit Departments. In 
1947, he served as manager of the 
company’s sales operations in Puerto 
Rico. He is survived by his wife. 


Newton F. McKeon 


® Newton F. McKeon, retired super- 
intendent and general manager of 
Eureka Fire Hose Co., Jersey City, 
N. J., died on November 18 at his 
home in Amherst, Mass. He was 92 
years old. In 1931 Mr. Keon retired 
from the Eureka company, which later 
was absorbed by the U.S. Rubber Co. 
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Wulanized 


vegetable ‘ 
oils % 
rubber 

substitutes 


Types, grades and blends 
for every purpose, wherever 
Vulcanized Vegetable Oils 
can be used in production 
of Rubber Goods — 

be they Synthetic, Natural, 
or Reclaimed. 


A long established and proven product. F 


"\ THE CARTER BELL MEF. 0. f 


™~ 


SPRINGFIELD, NEW JERSEY 


Represented by 
MARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 
Akron, Boston, Chicago, Los Angeles, 4 ; 
Trenton, Albertville, (Ala.), af 
Denver, Greenville, (S. C.) 43 





=. 
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Overseas 





Djakarta—The worst floods since 1930 have en- 
gulfed several parts of East Sumatra including 
several low lying rubber estates, according to 
current reports. 


Rome—Societa per Azione Plastica Italiana (Itali- 
an Plastics Co.) has started building a large factory 
at Trino Vercellese for the manufacture of plastics. 
The organization was formed by four large for- 
eign countries including Marley Tile Co., Ltd., 
London; Fademac Societa Anonyme, Brussels; 
Dalamai Societe Anonyme, Paris; and Johns- 
Manville Corp., United States. The factory, which 
will occupy 58,000 square meters of space, will 
produce mainly thermoplastic materials for the 
building industry, thermoplastic tiles and plastic 
accessories. Production is scheduled to begin 
early in 1960. 


Canberra—B. F. Goodrich Australia, Pty., Ltd., a 
partnership between the B. F. Goodrich Co. and 
Ampol Petroleum, Ltd., of Australia, began tire 
production in December, three months ahead of 
schedule. Tires manufactured in a new plant near 
Melbourne will go on sale in Australian markets 
in March. First production will consist of passen- 
ger tires followed by commercial truck tires. 


Tokyo—A carbon black plant using the Phillips 
Petroleum Co. process will be constructed in 
Japan by Showa Denko, K. K. The Japanese firm 
has been licensed by Phillips to use its process for 
producing oil furnace black. Design work on the 
new plant, which is expected to be in operation 
within two years, is being done by Phillips. 

Rio De Janeiro—A “war party” has been or- 
ganized to wipe out savage Chikin Indians who 
have slain seven rubber gatherers in that area. 
The Par jungle Indians have been marauding 
rubber plantations in the Xingu River section. 


Paris—Firestone France S. A., a French branch 
of the Firestone Tire & Rubber Co., will be estab- 
lished shortly. The branch will have an initial 
capital of 1,000 million francs, shortly to be 
boosted to 2,000 million. It will build two mills 
in France, one to make tires and the other for 
synthetic latex, copolymers of butadiene and 
styrene. Investment is estimated at $14 million. 
Plant location has not yet been determined. 


Tokyo—Japan Geon Co. has built a plant South- 
west of Tokyo for the production of 8,400 tons 
of synthetic rubber annually, in accordance with 
a technical agreement with Goodrich Chemicals 
Inc. Another factory is being built near Nagoya, 
Central Japan. 
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How THE OY LIGORISS WAY seppep... 


CUT SILICONE RUBBER INVENTORIES AND SPEED DELIVERIES 


‘ntil recently, the rubber fabricator had just two 
methods of obtaining silicone rubber compounds 
expressly suitable for specific products. He might 
purchase gum stock and formulate his own com- 
pounds, or he could buy a variety of standard 
stocks with properties as close as possible to his 
requirements. 

Now every fabricator can readily achieve the 
rubber compounds best suited to the goods he pro- 
duces. The new method is a complete system. It 
consists, first, of a basic UNION CARBIDE silicone 
rubber compound, or “masterbatch,” and second, 
of easy-to-understand data that permits any fabri- 
cator to mix and fit ingredients to meet his needs 
perfectly. 

Benefits: Inventories are reduced. Deliveries can 


The term “Union Carbide” is a registered trade-mark of UCC. 
In Canada: Bakelite Company, Division of 
Union Carbide Canada Limited, Toronto 7, Ontario 
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be made faster. The least expensive ingredients for 
the job are always employed. Harassing technical 
studies and trial-and-error tests are slashed. There’s 
strict control and accurate estimating of com- 
pounding costs, invaluable in a highly competitive 
market. 

This unique method is another of the many 
ways the UNION CARBIDE Silicones Man is helping 
rubber fabricators. Sound interesting? Please write 
for details to Dept. AR-9904, Silicones Division, 
Union Carbide Corporation, 30 East 42nd Street, 


New York 17, N.Y. 


Tile sILICONES 
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BE CAREFUL ABOUT 


TEMPERATURE 





REJECTS ARE A TOTAL LOSS! 


There is very little you can do with scorched rubber 
except charge it off to experience. Even with the 
apid modern accelerators, scorching is avoidable. 
With the Cambridge Surface Pyrometer, the oper- 
ator can check, thus control the surface temperature 
of mill, warming and calender rolls. It is an accurate, 
rugged, quick-acting instrument, so easy 
to use that operators are glad to use it. 


Send for bulletin 194 SA 


CAMBRIDGE INSTRUMENT CO., INC. 
3561 Grand Central Terminal, N. Y. 17, N. Y. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Precision Instruments 


CAMBRIDGE 


ROLL « NEEDLE «+ MOLD 


PYROMETERS 
THEY HELP SAVE MONEY AND MAKE BETTER RUBBER 





Combination and 
single purpose 
instruments 








Model DF 
= TRIMMER 





Wills forty-two years experience brings you this 
outstanding successor to the famous earlier Models 
D, DE and DM trimmers. 


MACHINES ARE AVAILABLE FOR TRIAL 


FERRY MACHINE COMPANY 


WILLS RUBBER TRIMMING DIVISION 
KENT, OHIO, U.S.A. 





(Export Sales Through Columbian Carbon, International), N. Y. 
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Collapsible Rubber Tube 


> A giant collapsible rubber tube, developed by 
the U.S. Rubber Co., 1230 Avenue of the Amer- 
icas, New York 20, N. Y., is said to enable a 
new, multi-purpose shipping container to carry 
4,000 gallons of liquid along with automobiles. 
Called a Sealdtank, the rubber tube can be placed 
beneath two automobiles, or it can be rolled up 
like a rug to occupy a small space when other 
commodities are to be shipped. The container 
itself, built by the Strick Trailer Division of 
Fruehauf Trailer Co., can be used as a truck 
trailer, for piggy-back rail shipments, or for ship 
and plane transport. The Sealdtank is made of a 
rubber-coated rayon fabric, formed in plies. Both 
ends are sealed by metal closures resembling 
spinal columns. The Sealdtank in the Strick con- 
tainer is 35 feet long, and can fold into a package 
less than two feet high and just over seven feet 
wide. The company reports that with a Sealdtank, 
a shipper can truck liquids one way and dry com- 
modities on the return trip to get full use of his 
equipment. Sealdtanks can be used to carry a 
wide variety of bulk liquids, including molasses, 
chocolate, wine, vinegar, milk and glue, the com- 
pany states. 


Polka-Dots for Tires 


& Dot-O-Wol, 1126 S.W. Morrison, Portland, 
Ore., has developed small colored discs of rubber 
which can be cemented to white or black tire 
sidewalls. The disc consists of four layers of 
rubber which are fused together to a protective 





Holland cloth backing. According to the com- 
pany, the discs are easily affixed to the tire by 
means of a special vulcanizing fluid. Simply apply 
the fluid to the tire and press the disc in place. 
The manufacturer claims that the discs are resist- 
ant to severe weathering, gas, oil, tire cleaners, 
and even curbing. 
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VELSICOL X-30 HYDROCARBON RESIN 


makes mat stocks behave! 


* 
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VELSICOL X-30 
HYDROCARBON RESIN 


Mat stocks and other stocks with high clay loadings can be made pliable and easy to process by adding Velsicol X-30 
hydrocarbon resin to the recipe. X-30 enables you to use the highest clay loadings without sacrificing tensile 
strength, elongation, or processing characteristics. You'll get better milling, calendering, and tubing. Cures will be 
more uniform, and stocks non-scortchy. Toughness, hardness, and resistance to aging and abrasion will be improved. 
Raw materials costs will be lower, too. Write for complete information about Velsicol X-30 resin today! 

8 

LOOK FOR THIS MAN 

. «. your Velsicol representative, 
a qualified chemist who can help 
you make better products for less! 


PHYSICAL PROPERTIES, 
VELSICOL X-30 RESIN 


Type: Thermoplastic Hydrocarbon 

Form: Flaked 

Softening point (ball and ring): 210°—220°F. 
Color (coal tar scale): 14—2 

Color (Gardner): 10-11 

Color (Rosin scale): I—K 

Acid No.: 0-2 


MAIL COUPON TODAY FOR MORE INFORMATION! 


VELSICOL CHEMICAL CORPORATION 
330 East Grand Ave., Chicago 11, Ill. 


Saponification No.: 0-2 
Compatible with a variety of natural and synthetic rubber com- 
pounds. Has good electrical insulation properties, because it is 
a hydrocarbon polymer. 


VELSICOL 
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International Representative: Velsicol International Corporation, C.A. 
P.0. Box 1687 + Nassau, Bahamas, B.W.!. 


Gentlemen: | am interested in more information about your X-30 resin. 
C Please send literature 

C) Please send test sample RA-10 
(CD Please have salesman call 
ite tetcecipeicl 
Company. 
Address__ sia A es 
NI scsisnsnssstipsinestennesititiidieipnemeniisiieeiasian State 











DEPOLYMERIZED 
RUBBER 


NATURAL GRUDE RUBBER 
IN LIQUID FORM 
100% SOLIDS 


AVAILABLE IN 
HIGH and LOW VISCOSITIES 


DPR, incorporatep 

















A Subsidiary of H. V. HARDMAN CO. 
589 CORTLANDT STREET 
BELLEVILLE 9, N. J. 











If you need a hydraulic bench press for any purpose in the field of 
rubber moulding, plastic, laboratory testing or graphic arts, write 
Jor circular or if you prefer we'll have our nearest representative 


call on you... 


PH I PRESS formerly Preco 
1433 Lidcombe 
El Monte, California 








NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Hood Industrial Work Gloves 


® Hood Rubber Co., Watertown, Mass., a divi- 
sion of B. F. Goodrich Co., has announced the 
addition of a full line of unsupported natural 
rubber and neoprene latex industrial work gloves. 
This line of latex gloves .is made by the Anode 
Latex Process in which a positive and negative 





electrical charge between the latex and the form, 
builds up the gauge of rubber or neoprene with 
a single dip. According to the company, this 
produces gloves that have uniformity in construc- 
tion for greater strength and longer wear, and 
that are more snag resistant and more impervious 
to penetration. A variety of styles, sizes and 
gauges are available for industrial use. 


Conveyor Belt for 45° Idlers 


® Manhattan Rubber Division, Raybestos-Man- 
hattan, Inc., Passaic, N. J., reports the develop- 
ment of a conveyor belt, called Ray-Man, which 
makes it possible to successfully use and obtain 
benefits of 45° troughing idlers for carrying all 
materials. According to the company, a conveyor 
belt has much greater hauling capacity with 45° 
idlers than with the conventional 20° idlers. 
Ray-Man construction is compensated so that the 
outer ply stretches as the inner ply contracts under 
both lateral and longitudinal flexing, and even on 
reverse bends. The outer strength member plies 
are constructed with a special weave high strength 
synthetic fabric of carefully controlled elasticity, 
which relieves the stress on the belt as it travels 
over idlers and terminal pulleys, the company 
states. 


Barr Mira-Toy Farm Tractor 


® Barr Rubber Products Co., Sandusky, Ohio, 
has introduced the Mira-Toy farm tractor with a 
connecting train of two farm wagons, which 
are available in bright colors. The farm tractor 
is 5% inches long, 4% inches wide and 3 inches 
high and the wagons are 52 inches long, 212 
inches wide and 2% inches high. A complete set 
of tractor and two wagons are packaged in a see- 
through displayer which conforms to the contour 
of the set. These toys are made of flexible, un- 
breakable polyethylene with plastic wheels and 
metal axles, the company states. 
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Picco aromatic plasticizer 


Aromatic Plasticizers, a series of neutral hydrocarbon polymers, are available in 
a range of viscosities and solvent-power. Long experience in a variety of applica- 
tions, including rubber elastomers and various resinous systems, indicates 
Aromatic Plasticizers have performed in primary and in secondary functions. 
They are produced in large quantities which provides uniformity and low cost 
advantages in compounding plasticizing systems. 


Use coupon to obtain literature and samples. 


Pennsylvania Industrial Chemical Corp., Clairton, Penna. (RA) 


We would like to test Picco Aromatic Plasticizer for (describe applica- 
tion)_ 


i as 


Company 
Address 
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MAPICO 











COLORS 
RUBBER 


<n ...6 reds and 3 tans... outstanding 


because they’re high-color iron oxide pig- 
ments... with unusual purity, brightness, 


mass tone and tint clarity. 


pe aging characteristics with both 
natural and synthetic rubbers. 


Pe dispersion and processing. 


Permanent color with exceptional strength 
...fine particle size...high tear and flex 


* me ... controlled pH. 
Get all the facts on all MAPICO pigments 
for rubber —including yellows, browns and 


black ... today! Write for detailed infor- 
mation on your particular application. 


COLUMBIAN CARBON COMPANY 
380 Madison Ave., New York 17, N Y. 


NEW GOODS (CONT’D) 


Dayflex High Pressure Radiator Hose 


» A new molded synthetic rubber, high pressure 
radiator hose developed to service advanced high 
pressure cooling systems has been developed by 
Dayton Industrial Products Co., Melrose Park, 
Ill. The manufacturer claims several advantages 
for the new hose, called Dayflex: it is stronger, 
won't corrode, gives better protection, fits radia- 
tor and block connections better, and looks better 





than hose previously developed for high pressure 
systems. Dayflex comes in 22 sizes designed to 
fit 90 per cent of the cars on the road today. 
The hose has an over-all fabric covering that 
reinforces and withstands eight times more pres- 
sure than other type hoses, eliminates elongation 
and ballooning and gives the hose greater strength, 
the company claims. The hose is precision 
molded around spiral-wound tempered steel wire 
to prevent hose collapse. The wire is completely 
molded in to prevent rusting. The hose is made 
of synthetic rubber designed to withstand the 
effects of all types of anti-freeze solutions, harsh 
cooling system cleaners, oil, grease and engine 
heat. Hose end caps are reported to be very flex- 
ible and made extra long for easy fit and sure 
connections that resist cracking and breaking. 


507 Terylene Sheeting 


&> A lightweight, long-wearing and waterproof 
hospital sheeting which can be autoclaved, has 
been developed by the Fabrikoid Division of 
Canadian Industries Ltd., P.O. Box 10, Montreal, 
Quebec, Canada. The product consists of a tough 
Terylene polyester fabric coated on both sides 
with a specially formulated rubber. It will be 
marketed under the name of 507 Terylene Hos- 
pital Sheeting. The company reports that labora- 
tory and field tests have revealed the sheeting to 
possess excellent resistance to the action of oils, 
acids, alkalies and body excretions. Flexing tests 
showed that there was no deterioration after 500 
severe cycles, and tests for water resistance showed 
it capable of withstanding 150 pounds per square 
inch of water pressure. The sheeting is the color 
of brick because the pigments used in brick color 
are among the most stable known, the company 
states. The Terylene sheeting is available in 25- 
yard rolls, 40 inches wide. 
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BUT IT’S FOR YOUR BENEFIT 


If you can hold still for a bit of boasting, it will be all over in a few words. Years ago 
Harchem pioneered the application of stearic acid for better carbon black loading and 
dispersing. Next we introduced Stearex Beads. And then we came up with the first 


hydrogenated stearic acid — 


CENTURY HYDREX® 440 


Today it’s the quality standard of the industry. Into every bag goes background galore, 
the tops in raw materials, and gilt edge assurance of purity and dependability. What's 
it mean to you? High uniform activation! Processing ease! Finished products that are a 
country mile ahead in both shelf life and use life. 


Interested? Write for samples or consult 
Chemical Materials Catalog Pages 173-175 for data. 


, HARCHEM DIVISION 


i WALLACE & TIERNAN, INC. 
CENTURY BRAND 25 MAIN STREET, BELLEVILLE 9, NEW JERSEY 
PLANT IN DOVER, OHIO 
IN CANADA: W. ©. HARDESTY CO. OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 
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“PEEL” TEST FOR RUBBER HOSE 


Adhesive bond of individual plies can be determined simply, precisely, . 
Modular Infra Red Heating Oven 


economically with the Scott Model CRE electronic tester. As vulcanized 
® Modular infra red ovens that can be made to 
fit any drying system; that give uniform heat over 







hose sample rotates, rubber “peels” from fabric. Bond separation 














from each individual yorn can be registered for a complete “pic- entire emitting area; and that can be used with 
turized" story of product quality. Test your rubber products with the any conveyor are now available from Infra Red 
versatile Model CRE. Write for CRE Brochure. Systems, Inc., of Riverdale, N. J. The basic 
module of these ovens is called RediRay, a com- 
°| | = |=! pletely self-contained heater which uses a ceramic 
a8 = Sa ei face as a source of infra red radiation. The 
| -—— << i— | ceramic face is brought up to emission tempera- 
. ‘eo - Test span: @- ture by the formed resistance wire embedded in an 
; — 20 Ibs. - insulating block back of it. The entire heating 
: — Chart Speed: =| [= block is backed up by alternate layers of batt and 
z = lin. per min. - reflective insulation. All are mounted in a sheet 

: & % ve —_,— “ 6 6 4 04 eo ~The 

E f- 

|e ee ee - 












SCOTT TESTERS, INC., 85 Blackstone Street, Providence, R. |. 


SCOTT TESTERS 


THE SURE TEST...SCOTT! 
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| metal shell of modular dimensions. The manu- 

|  facturer claims the following advantages for the We 
| RediRay heater: 

| (1) Uniform, even heat—ceramic face emits 
| heat over entire area; no hot spots; (2) Highest 


HYDRAULIC WEB GUIDE 


Featuring Stanford P-H PILOT CONTROL 


MODEL PH-55 ~~ 








efficiency—no bulbs or tubes to get dirty; no 





Ideal For . NOW — Stanford brings you the reflectors to tarnish or get dirty because entire 
Any Web gy ultimate in precision Web Guiding face emits heat; (3) Longer life—no bulbs or 
a = PF pap serge et phair Po veaer tubes to break or burn out; life of protected heat- 
Lomiasting @ TIVITY to provide instant, accurate ing element is indefinite, and (4) “Color blind” 
Printing - _ —— on Schetuhiog” —— radiation—heats all colors equally well. 
eae @ ever your web process, whatever your Temperature control is accomplished by an 
ia eee - material — the new Stanford PH-55 | adequate voltage control. The RediRay unit 
Plastic @ Foil jy will guide it better to increase your | —_ shown gives up to 500 watts per square foot radia- 
Textiles production and lower your costs! , Fa h 
Get the full “Stanford Story” . . . write today! ee Work temperatures go up to 400°F. Other 
: units available go up to 2000 watts per square G 
ENGINEERING COMPANY foot. The six-foot oven shown is a basic modular e 
SALEM, ILLINOIS @ PHONE SALEM 553 length. Another six-foot section can easily be 
Canadian Rep: Gordon Keats ¢ 133 Flora Dr., Scarborough, Ontario added to double production. 


Tel 
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Leading rubber plants all over the world operate our 





Hydraulic Belt Presses 


jWe supply belting presses with a working width up to 10 feet. 





fiempelKaup 


G. Siempelkamp & Co. - Maschinenfabrik - Krefeld 


West Germany 
Telegrams: Siempelkampco - Telex No.: 0853811 - Telephone: 28676 





RANDALL & STICKNEY | 


THICKNESS GAUGES FOR RUBBER 


THROAT DEPTHS 
1%" to 26" 
FOOT TENSIONS 
supplied b 
Internal Spring 
or Direct Weights 
FOOT DIAMETERS 
Ye" to 1/4" 






STANDARD 
THROAT 


1%," ROLLS 
MODEL Table and Roll or 
two Rolls 
RANGE 


Y¥2" or 1", also 
1 CM Metric 





26" DEEP THROAT MODEL 


SEND FOR CIRCULARS fo Dept. A. 


FRANK E. RANDALL CO., Inc. 
248 Ash St., Waltham 54, Mass., U.S.A. 











EAGLE-PICHER 
Lead & Zinc Compounds 


meet the specific demands 
of the rubber industry... 


Eagle-Picher manufactures a compre- 
hensive line of both lead and zinc com- 
pounds for the rubber industry. Rigid 
product control is maintained from the 
ore to the finished product. More than a 
century of experience assures you of 
customer service unequalled in the field. 


Zine Oxides Litharge 
Basic White Lead Silicate Sublimed Litharge 
Basic Carbonate of White Lead Red Lead (95° 97° 98°) 
Sublimed White Lead Sublimed Blue Lead 
EAGLE 
THE EAGLE-PICHER COMPANY 
Since 1843 
Dept. RA-1, Cincinnati 1, Ohio 


West Coast Sales Agent 
THE BUNKER HILL COMPANY, Chemical Products Division 
Seattle * Portland * Oakland * San Francisco « Los Angeles * Kellogg, Idaho 
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NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Davis-Standard Laboratory Extruder 


» A 1% inch Thermatic Extruder designed for 
laboratory and experimental production has been 
announced by Davis-Standard Division of Frank- 
lin Research Corp., Mystic, Conn. The 11% inch 
Thermatic, Model 15T, is designed for speeds up 
to 400 rpm and features production rates of 100 
pounds per hour at 3000 psi. Model 15T has 
separate, high-capacity thrust and radial bearings 
rated for an average life of more than a half 
million hours to provide long, trouble-free opera- 
tion on a complete range of thermoplastic com- 
pounds. 

This new 1% inch model utilizes deep alumi- 
mum Therma-Fins which provide excellent 
cooling for all requirements. Each heat zone along 





the barrel is equipped with a separate Therma-Fin 
and blower and is provided with a damper for 
infinite gradients of temperature control. Therma- 
Fins have cast-in heating elements for proper 
heating balance. Model 15T features direct drive 
to the thrust sleeve from any gear-head type 
motor via timing or V-belts. This eliminates the 
need for reduction gears on the drive end of the 
extruder. Horsepower capacity is from 5 to 
25 HP. 

The cylinder is of one-piece construction with 
an integral Xaloy liner. The feed section is a 
special alloy one-piece casting. The stock screw is 
of special alloy steel with flame-hardened flights 
and is cored for water cooling. The drive end of 
the screw is tapered and has four splines for 
positive centering and non-eccentric rotation at 
high speeds. Optional equipment on Model 15T 
includes a gas-tight seal at the rear of the feed 
section, a stainless steel feed section jacketed for 
cooling, a vent section on the barrel, a barrel 
pressure gauge and a wide selection of crossheads 
and dies. 
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(UC. TIRE FABRIC PROCESSING EQUIPMENT 





RUBB 


“ROLLEVATORS”, 
Low operating cost, simple, automatic operation... 
AIR HEATERS constant temperature, constant exposure and constant tension 


or stretch at variable line speeds... particularly adapted 
to tire cord processing systems...no quick cooling 
required, no waste or degradation of material... 
“Rollevators” with tensions up to 30,000 pounds are now in use. 


Cylindrical, steel enclosed space-saver 
type unit, balanced design... 
flame internally separated from outer 
shell...single or double fan, 
pull or push-thru type heaters... 
completely assembled and insulated, 
ready for installation... capacity 
from 500,000 to 10,000,000 B.T.U. 
per hour, direct gas-fired. 


COMPENSATOR DANCERS 


Designed for any fabric tension range, maximum 
roll deflection of .010”, simple, rugged construction 
... counterbalanced by weight, air or hydraulic, 
symmetrically loaded to prevent twisting, 
standard and inverted types... single or multiple 
roll to provide adequate control capacity. 










PULL ROLLS 


Capstan type units designed with 2 to 11 rolls... 
capable of exerting tensions up to 30,000 pounds, 
designed for maximum deflection of .010”... 

suitable for wet or dry material, rolls of different 
materials and finishes made to suit your requirements. 


SPLICE PRESSES 


Rugged, efficient and easy to operate... 


splice pressures to suit requirements in range ACCUMULATORS 
of 50 to 300 tons...maximum deflection Standard and inverted types, mechanical, hydraulic 
on platen .020”...close temperature or air loaded...20 to 220 yards storage, 
tolerances... closure time 3 seconds minimum roll deflection can be held to .005”, 100 to 2,000 pound 
... Can be shipped completely assembled, tension on stored fabric ...no warping or cocking 
ready for installation. of frames, rugged, simple, symmetrical design. 


Other Standard IOI components: letoffs, dip units, hold-back rolls, post-dip cementers, 
cooling towers, calender tension rolls, windup accumulators, and windups, including liner letoffs. 


The reliable trouble-free performance of hundreds of IOI units serving leading rubber 
manufacturers is your assurance of quality. Inquiries are invited. 






OVENS, INC. 


7 CLEVELAND 11, OHIO 
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RUBBER CUTTING] 


All types of Rubber 
—cured and uncured 

All types of Coated materials 

Rubber Sheeting and Slabs 


Flew! EASTMAN KINIFE-SAVER* 


35% Longer Blade Life! 


Special knife edges — sawtooth, 
wave-edge, etc. — and knife moisten- 
ing device make cutting easy. 

ONLY Eastman automatic BELT-sharpening 
can sharpen these knives correctly. 


EASTMAN "LIGHTNING" 


for cutting straight lines and easy curves, 






Automatic sharpening renews knife while 


machine is cutting. 


Strip-Cutters and Skivers 
also available. Send for Circular 
Representatives everywhere 


EASTMAN MACHINE COMPANY, BUFFALO 3, N. Y. 


| THE ORIGINAL... 





Shore | 
DUROMETER 


QUADRANT 

DIAL — 

for fast, 
accurate reading. 


Also Available in: 
ROUND DIAL — MAXIMUM READING — 
for measuring cold flow or creep. 


ROUND DIAL — CONSTANT LOAD — (with dead weight 
attachment) to eliminate variations in readings 
due to variable pressures in manual application. 





The Shore Durometer is available in various models for testing the 
entire range of rubber hardness and is furnished complete with 
standard spring block and carrying case. 


Write for FREE Descriptive Literature 
INSTRUMENT & MFG. CO., INC. 
90-35D Van Wyck Expressway, Jamaica 35, N.Y. 


Manafactwrers of the “Scleroscope,” for testing the hardness of metals. 















NEW EQUIPMENT (CONT’D) 


Portable Shear Unit 


& An addition of portable models to its line of 
high speed, high shear mixing equipment has been 
announced by the Specialty Machinery Corp., 50 
Roanoke Ave., Newark 5, N. J. The model PM 
756 will accommodate batches of 300 gallons 
down to 5 gallons. The unit will center in a 48 
inch diameter tank which will need only 5 inches 
clearance underneath. For smaller batches such as 








55 gallon drums the legs straddle the container. 
The mixer is equipped with spark-proof and 
solvent-proof plastic wheels and casters and a 
snap action floor lock is provided which instantly 
converts the mixer into a fixed unit. The blade is 
raised from 6 inches to 54 inches above the floor 
by means of a foot pedal operated hydraulic 
system. 

Model PM 756 will handle viscosities ranging 
from water thin to over 100,000 cps. The unit is 
suitable for such diverse operations as tinting, 
making nitro cellulose solutions, water emulsions 
and premixing high solids, high viscosity grinding 
pastes. It is available in variable speed and single 
speed models, explosion-proof and non-explosion- 
proof in 5, 7% and 10 HP. Single speed models 
operate at 1800 rpm. Variable speed models oper- 
ate from 800 to 3600 rpm. 


Heavy Duty Dry Crusher 


® The No. 70-H size four crusher produced by 
Charles Ross & Son Co., 148-156 Classon Ave., 
Brooklyn 5, N. Y., incorporates a _ revolving 
crushing roll inside the hopper to give material a 
preliminary breaking down before being fed be- 
tween hardened steel grinding plates. Grind fine- 
ness is set by adjustment of a handwheel which 
can then be locked. The crushers feature variable 
speed drive and an indicating gage to control 
grind fineness. 
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Write for 
Folder and 
Prices! 


Sales Representative: 


RALPH B. SYMONS 
ASSOCIATES INC. 


3571 Main Road 
Tiverton, R. |. 





Speed Up Sinall Parts Inspection! 


Ideal for small parts, moldings, etc., the GOOD- 
MAN Vibratory Feed INSPECTION TABLE pays e Vibratory Feed for Even Flow 


for itself in a few months! Inspection is much 
faster, yet requires fewer operators. Work flow is © Selective Rate of Feed 
smoother, quality control improved, inspector 


fatigue reduced. An efficient addition to every e New Easy Load Hopper 


inspection department. e Variable Center Drop Turns 
Work Over 


© Adjustable Belt Speeds 
¢ Adaptable for Special 
Requirements 


USERS REPORT: 


¢ "Two girls are now 
doing the work of 
eight." 

e "We run 55,000 smal! 
or 12,000 large mold- 
ings per hour." 

e "In an emergency we 

inspected 250,000 

moldings in just 2 

hours, with four in- 

spectors."’ 
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PIGMENT 
NO. 3S 


fot compounding 





VINYLS AND 
SYNTHETIC 
RUBBER 


Sample and technical data 
sent promptly on request 


SOUTHERN CLAYS, Inc. 


33 RECTOR STREET, 
NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 
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From the Rubber Division of the ACS... 


Introduction 
to 

RUBBER 
TECHNOLOGY 


Edited by 
MAURICE MORTON 


Director, Institute of Rubber 
Research and Professor of 
Polymer Chemistry, 
Unwersity of Akron 





1959, 600 pages, $10.00 


A compilation of selected lectures that introduces new 
members of the rubber industry to the basic aspects of 
rubber technology. 


CONTENTS AND CONTRIBUTORS: 


History and Summary of Rubber—8B. S. Garvey, Jr. 
Introduction to Polymer Chemistry—Maurice Morton 
Natural Rubber—Ofis D. Cole 

Vulcanization—L. E. Oneacre 

Accelerators of Vulcanization—B. S$, Garvey, Jr. 

Antioxidants and Antiozonants—R. R. Barnhart and T. H. Newby 
Rubber Plasticizers, Softeners and Extenders—F. M. McMillan 
Carbon Black—Milton H. Leonard 

Non-Black Compounding Ingredients—Ralph F. Wolf 
Butadiene-Styrene Rubbers—J. D. D'lanni 

Nitrile and Polyacrylate Rubbers—George A. Daum 

Buty! Rubber—VJ. L. Ernst? 

Neoprene—J. P. Munn 

Hypalon—F. Wayne Keeley 

Polysulfide Polymers—J. S. Jorezak 

Silicone Rubbers—J. C. Montermoso 

Reclaimed Rubber—J. M. Ball 

Latex, Sponge and Foarn—George G. Winspear 

Physical Testing—A. FE. Juve 

Processing Equipment for the Rubber Industry—D. C. Chase 


seeeececeeenacceeeeeee Use coupon to Order! seseeenecsusenecuszese 


Special Services Section 
RUBBER AGE 

101 West 31st Street 
New York |, New York 


Gentleman: Please send me .......... copies of 
Introduction to RUBBER TECHNOLOGY 


[] Payment enclosed C) Bill Me C) Bill My Company 


Name . 


Company 


ED dics caesedce 


City-Zone-State . 
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Reviews 





Introduction to Rubber Technology. Edited by Maurice 
Morton. Published by Reinhold Publishing Corp., 430 
Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 6x9 in. 547 
pp. $10.00. 


This basic text on rubber technology marks the culmi- 
nation of a notable educational campaign launched about 
four years ago by the ACS Division of Rubber Chemis- 
try jointly with the various Rubber Groups throughout 
the country. As synthetic rubbers and allied synthetic 
polymers established themselves in a prominent part of 
the rubber picture, authoritative information on these 
expanding “chemical” fields was demanded by technolo- 
gists, as well as others in the sales, service and purchasing 
branches. Lectures held under the aegis of this program 
were then designated by the ACS as the raw material 
from which Maurice Morton, Director of the Akron 
University Institute of Rubber Research, would com- 
pile “an elementary textbook on rubber technology.” 

Dr. Morton has done an excellent job of selecting the 
twenty papers which cover a rapidly growing technology 
logically and comprehensively, as is evident from perusal 
of the chapter headings: History and Summary of Rub- 
ber Technology; Introduction to Polymer Chemistry; 
Natural Rubber; Vulcanization; Accelerators of Vulcani- 
zation; Antioxidants and Antiozonants; Rubber Plasti- 
cizers, Softeners, and Extenders; Carbon Black; Non- 
black Compounding Ingredients; Butadiene-Styrene Rub- 
bers; Nitrile and Polyacrylate Rubbers; Butyl Rubber; 
Neoprene; Hypalon Synthetic Rubber; Polysulfide Poly- 
mers (Thiokol); Silicone Rubbers; Reclaimed Rubber; 
Latex, Sponge, and Foam; Physical Testing, and Process- 
ing Equipment. The list of authors constitutes a veritable 
Who's Who of rubber technology. New members of 
the industry are fortunate to have the subject presented to 
them in elementary terms by these experts, while others 
should welcome the volume as a reference work or a 
refresher course. 

The introductory tone of the compendium was main- 
tained by excluding advanced lecture material pre- 
sented in the program and by having each of the contri- 
butions begin with a definition of basic terminology. The 
opening chapter by B. S. Garvey Jr. covers the entire 
field admirably in capsule form. Photographs, tables, 
graphs and an index enhance the text’s value. This book 
should become a part of the basic library of all persons 
associated with rubber technology. 

* 


Introduction to Colloid Chemistry. By Karol J. Mysels. 
Published by Interscience Publishers, Inc., 250 Fifth 
Ave., New York 1, N. Y. 6x9 in. 475 pp. $10.00. 


The author of this book, a distinguished chemistry 
professor at the University of Southern California, has 
distilled more than a decade of teaching and many years 
of research into one of the best new texts on colloid 
chemistry. It is addressed to beginning graduate students 
for use in a one-term introductory course, but should 
prove just as valuable to industrial chemists or executives 
who desire a concise survey of a field they may have 
neglected in their academic careers. The simple presen- 
tation, developing the subject from basic to fairly com- 
plex principles, presupposes only a grasp of physics and 
physical chemistry. 

At the outset, some structural elements of colloidal 
particles are outlined, then their behavior is examined 
when affected only by gravitational or by van der Waals 
forces. Next the effect of thermal agitation alone is 
covered, followed by the combined influences of these 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


factors. Electric forces, alone and in combination, are 
described later, while the final section deals with optical 
effects: refraction, interference and scattering. A chapter 
on fluctuations and rubber elasticity concentrates on 
thermal motion of high polymer chains. Problems are 
provided at the end of each chapter to help the reader 
check his understanding of the material. 

The text offers students not only a broad acquaintance 
with colloids, but also an insight into the basic factors 
responsible for observed phenomena and for the principal 
methods of investigation. A mastery of the subject as 
presented here should give a basis for understanding the 
main considerations involved in most practical problems. 
It is also a good preparation for delving into a more 
advanced treatment of the whole field or of special topics. 


BOOKLETS, CATALOGS, etc. 

This Is Rubber Today. The Rubber Manufacturers Asso- 
ciation, Inc., 444 Madison Ave., New York 22, N. Y. 
8% x 11 in. 20 pp. 


The rubber industry’s contribution to peacetime com- 
fort and national security is emphasized in this attractive 
brochure that surveys recent developments to conclude 
on an optimistic note for prospects during the next six 
years. The report sets out the basic facts and figures 
about the industry, tells how its workers fare, and com- 
ments on the stress placed by the industry on engineering, 
research and development of new and improved products. 
It also touches briefly on the industry’s great diversifica- 
tion to meet the demands of space travel. An appendix 
gives the latest statistics on rubber consumption, tire 
production, wage earnings and tread rubber inventories. 


Electro-Mechanical Equipment. Hoover Electric Co., 
2100 S. Stoner Ave., Los Angeles 25, Calif. 8% x 11 
in. 8 pp. 

This catalog features a new line of electric actuators, 
28-volt and 400-cycle motors, screwjacks, gear boxes and 
control equipment for aircraft, missile, ordnance, marine 
and industrial applications. A brief technical descrip- 
tion of each unit is given, together with general design 
and operating parameters. The modular type construc- 
tion of components permits users to arrange or modify 
them into units suited to specific applications. 


Taylor-Styles 800 Series Cutters. (Bulletin 217). Taylor, 
Styles & Co., Riegelsville, N. J. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 


The basic properties and special functions of a line 
of cutters for dicing plastics and cutting continuous fila- 
ments are described in this bulletin. Individual features 
of each model are given in a comprehensive table. The 
amply illustrated text discusses operating principles of 
circular knives, suction and frame cutters. Maintenance 
instructions and suggestions regarding accessories are 
included. 

a 


Day Pony Mixers. (Bulletin 500-159), J. H. Day Co., 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 8 pp. 


Single and twin motion change-can mixers used to 
process a wide range of products, such as paint, dyes, 
given for geared-type laboratory and production mixers, 
pharmaceuticals, plastics and rubber, are described in 
this bulletin. Construction details and specifications are 
as well as for gearless models. A section on accessory 
equipment portrays mixer cans and lift trucks. 
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EQUIPMENT LINE 


e TEST CHAMBERS AND EQUIPMENT 
e CONTRACT TESTING SERVICE * 
e RESEARCH AND DEVELOPMENT SERVICE 





Hinduding the 
_ MDC MODEL 700-1 


OZONE TEST CHAMBER | 
(Full Console Size) 


15-750 pphm (750-35000 
pphm by special order) 


Reliable concentration 
measurement thru titration 


Full 5.7 cu. ft. oven 


Accommodates MDC Dynamat 
(Rubber Stretching Apparatus) 








Phone 3-9729 


MAST DEVELOPMENT CO., INC. 


222 ©. t2th STREET DAVENPORT 14, IOWA 








CUTTING MACHINE 


For Molding Preparation 
Where High Production is Required 





Capacity: Up to 3" OD 

Lengths: !/," to 6" 

Up to 2000 cuts per Min. 
Continuous feed direct from Extruder 


UTILITY MANURACTURING COMPANY 


Cudahy, Wisconsin 


Write For Complete Information 
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HOW TO ASSURE 


EXACT LOADING 
OF FLASHLESS MOLDS 
IN TRANSFER MOLDING 


Taylor-Stiles Dicing Machines for natural and 
synthetic rubber produce pellets of exact size. As 
a result, you can measure out mold charges with 
extreme accuracy. You escape getting too little 
material in the mold, causing voids; or too much 
material, forcing the mold apart. 

Taylor-Stiles machines produce uniformly-sized 
pellets because of their positive feeding of the 
material to the cutting elements and their method 
of disc cutting sheets into strips, and cross cutting 
the strips into pellets. 

Proof of the efficiency of Taylor-Stiles Cutters 
is their widespread use by many of America’s lead- 
ing manufacturers of natural and synthetic rubber 
and plastic materials, many of whom have replaced 
other types of cutters with Taylor-Stiles machines. 

Why have defective molded pieces due to voids 
or to molds being forced apart? 

Why not assure exact loads for your flashless 
molds in transfer molding? 

Just ask your secretary to write today for our 
four-page illustrated folder #202 with full details 
regarding our rubber cutters. Use Coupon below. 


TAYLOR, STILES & COMPANY 


216 BRIDGE STREET RIEGELSVILLE, NEW JERSEY 


Taylor Stiles & Co. 
Riegelsville, N. J. 


Gentlemen: 

Send me a copy of your descriptive folder 202 
illustrating and describing your dicing machines 
for cutting uniform pellets for flashless molds. 
Name 
Firm 
Address 


City ones coe 
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REVIEWS (CONT’D) 


Adjust-O-Feeder Model 1140. (Bulletin Rev. No. 
1140.200-1). B-I-F Industries, Inc., 345 Harris Ave., 
Providence 1, R. I. 8% x 11 in. 4 pp. 


This revised bulletin describes the use and application 
of an improved model feeder designed for chemical and 
industrial fluid proportioning over a large range of 
capacities and pressures. The new version features com- 
pact pump design, minimum maintenance, great applica- 
tion flexibility and low-cost chemical proportioning. A 
capacity chart enumerates pressure ratings, specifications 
and dimensions to permit selection of the correct pump 
for the viscosity of fluid to be proportioned. It lists the 
viscosity in centipoises, the desirable strokes per minute 
for that viscosity, capacity per cylinder, maximum work- 
ing pressure and the appropriate motor horsepower. 


- 
NSL Catalog. (Bulletins 1-12). National Spectographic 
Laboratories, Inc., 6300 Euclid Ave., Cleveland 3, 
Ohio. 8% x 11 in. 36 pp. 


This loose-leaf catalog presents a complete line of 
spectrographic and analytical chemical equipment and 
laboratory services. In consists of 12 individual product 
bulletins defining construction features and giving specifi- 
cations for source units, microphotometers, sample 
holders, spectrographs, auxiliary equipment and custom 
units. The bulletins include: Spec Power, Petrey Stand, 
Dual Grating Spectograph. Grating Spectograph, Spec- 
trol Reader, Spec Processor, Analytical Chemistry Instru- 
mentation, Spec Comparator, Spec Reader and Spec 
Recorder. 


se 
PUP/VA Copolymers. Antara Chemicals, a Div. of 
General Aniline & Film Corp., 435 Hudson St., New 
York 14, N. Y. 8% x 11 in. 6 pp. 


This folder briefly discusses properties and uses of 
three vinylpyrolidone/vinyl acetate copolymers that have 
proved compatible with many modifiers and plasticizers. 
Illustrative uses of this series are as hair grooming 
agents, protective films, bandages, antitarnish coatings 
and decorative sprays. Their film-forming and adhesive 
characteristics also suggest their application to adhesives, 
inks and protective coatings. Chemical data are given 
indicating the flexibility of these materials—variable in 
hygroscopicity and abrasion resistance—to suit particular 
requirements. 


e 
Engineering. (Vocational and Professional Monograph 
No. 14). By Edward H. Robie. Bellman Publishing 
Co., Cambridge 38, Mass. 6 x 9 in. 36 pp. $1.00. 


This is one of a series of monographs intended to help 
individuals in the choice of a career and to supplement 
general counseling work. It was written by an expert in 
the field, recently retired as secretary emeritus of the 
American Institute of Mining, Metallurgical and Petro- 
leum Engineers. The booklet contains a list of engineer- 
ing schools in the U. S. that have one or more accredited 
curricula, broken down into six geographical areas, and 
the engineering enrollment of each institution. It also 
indexes professional organizations, trade publications and 
a bibliography of career material. 


© 
Atlas Hydraulic Presses. (Catalog No. 88). Atlas Hy- 
draulics Div., Delaware Valley Mfg. Co., Inc., 3576 
Ruth St., Philadelphia 34, Penna. 8’ x 11 in. 12 pp. 


A new line of hydraulic presses for compression mold- 
ing, transfer molding and laminating are illustrated in 
this catalog. Included are descriptions of 41 standard 
models for laboratory or production work. In addition, 
custom service is offered for construction of presses 
suitable for any other pressure type applications. They 
can be equipped with self-contained pumping units or 
designed for central plant operation. 
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THE CASE OF 














SOLVENT CONTAMINATION 
AND LATE DELIVERY HAVE 
COST US A 9% LOSS IN 
PRODUCTION ... I'LL GIVE YOU 
ONE MORE CHANCE!! “ 

















EXCUSE ME, MR. JONES...1 
HAPPENED TO OVERHEAR THE 
BOSS, AND... WELL, | HAVE 


















. AND MY BROTHER SAID 
SWITCHING TO SKELLYSOLVE 
WAS THE ANSWER FOR THEM!! 





GEM EH? 


























—. SKELLYSOLVE 


IT'S WORTH 


BY GOLLY, 


A TRY. 















LOOK AT THESE 
FIGURES, JONES... 


LATER 
PRODUCTION’S WAY UP!! 


Fn HOW'D YOU DO IT? 























... AND SINCE SKELLYSOLVE IS 
CONSTANTLY CHECKED DURING 
PRODUCTION AND BEFORE SHIPMENT 
NO MORE CONTAMINATION TROUBLES! 


di 





Many companies in your in ustry epen on 
exacting quality, prompt shipment, and pina "aalonl 





TECHNICAL SERVICE 


# OVER 25 YEARS EXPERIENCE! 


NINE OUT OF TEN CARS ARE 
SHIPPED THE DAY AFTER THE 
ORDER IS RECEIVED.. 


.AND THEIR 
IS BACKED 














soive tor 





today at LOgan 1-3575, Kansas City, Missouri. 








Skellysolve for Rubber and Related Industries 


SKELLYSOLVE-B. For making quick-set- 
ting cements for the shoe, tape, con- 
tainer, tire and other industries. Quick- 
drying, with no foreign taste or odor, 
in dried compeand. Closed cup flash 
point about -25°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-C. For making quick-set- 
ting cements with a somewhat slower 
drying rate than those compounded with 
Skellysolve-B. Closed cup flash point 
about 13°F. 


SKELLYSOLVE-H. For general use in 
manufacturing operations and cements, 
where faster evaporation rate than that 


of Skellysolve-C is ape. Closed cup 
flash point about -16°F. 

SKELLYSOLVE-L. For anene manufac- 
turing operations where a medium evap- 
oration rate is required. Closed cup 
flash point about 12°F. 
SKELLYSOLVE-R. For general use in tire 
building and a variety of other manu- 
facturing operations and cements. Re- 
duces evaporation losses. Medium quick 
final dry. Lessens bloating and skinning 
tendency. Closed cup flash point about 


-25°F. 
Ask about our new 
Skelly Petroleum Insoluble Grease. 
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SURE, AND I'M 
RECOMMENDING 

YOU FOR A RAISE!! 
THANKS FOR TIPPING 

ME OFF TO SKELLYSOLVE!! 


FLOWERS... 
FOR ME? 






















Skellysolve 


SKELLY OIL COMPANY 
TULSA, OKLAHOMA 
Industrial Division: 

605 West 47th Street, Kansas City 41, Mo. 








MARKET REPORTS 





Natural Rubber 


Since our last report (December 1), 
the price of natural rubber on the New 
York Commodity Exchange has moved 
in a range of 325 points, high being 
43.00c reached on December 1, and low 
being 39.75c reached on December 16. 
The average price of spot rubber for 
the month of December was 41.46c 
based on 22 trading days. This com- 
pares with an average of 45.16c in 
November, 1959. 


Soviet Rubber Sale 


Reports from London state that the 
Soviet Union is planning to sell about 
45,000 long tons of rubber to Eastern 
European countries. Far Eastern dealers 
expect Russian selling to be spread over 
three months, from January through 
March. Each month's sales are ex- 
pected to include some 15,000 tons. 

Sales are expected to be made to 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Bulgaria and 
Rumania. The Rumanian government 
has already canceled orders for rubber 
from London and has given as a reason 
the Russian decision to sell some 
rubber. 

Many rubber dealers are of the 
opinion that Russia and Poland will 
halt purchases of Malayan rubber. 
Sources in the Far East said they had 
information that stocks of rubber held 
by Russia in Odessa have taken up all 
available warehouse space which ex- 
plains why recent Sovict purchases of 
Malayan rubber were diverted to 
Leningrad. 

Traders in New York decline to haz- 
ard a guess as to just what impact any 
big sale of Russian held rubber would 
have on the U.S. market. One trader 
made this obse rvation, reports the Wall 
Street Journal: “If the rubber is re- 
leased from the Russian stockpile, the 
market would be depressed. But if the 
rubber has been newly acquired from 
Malaya, Russia would be obliged to 
buy more and the market would not be 
materially affected.” 


Stockpile Supplies 


Merrill Lynch, Pierce, Fenner & 
Smith points out that sales by both the 
U.S. and the United Kingdom of stock- 
pile rubber were almost identical in 
October-November. GSA sales totaled 
12,650 long tons, and the Board of 
Trade in London sold 12,467 long tons. 
The total of GSA rubber available from 
the stockpile is just over 74,000 long 
tons and further quantities may be 
added. However, actual sales for the 
period ending June 30, 1960, may not 
exceed the announced approximate 
50,000 ton figure. Thus, the amount 
already sold in the first two months 
equates to one-third of what may yet 
be sold. It should be noted that the 
$0,000 long tons being sold this fiscal 
year is part of the 470,000 long tons 
being released under current law. 
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Price Data 





“Closing Rubber Prices 
on New Verk. Commodity Exchange 


FROM DEC, 1 TO DEC. 31 


~) 
g | 


. Spot Jan. Mar. May Sales 
1 43.00 41.65 39.55 8.35 73 
2 42.00 41.40 39.50 se 25 38 
3 41.00 40.60 38.84 37.75 57 
: 41.50 41.30 39.50 38.50 67 
7 42.00 41.80 39.85 38.85 39 
8 42.00 41.85 39.80 38.55 30 
9 41.88 41.70 39.50 38.20 62 
10 41.88 41.70 39.75 38.40 20 
11 41.50 41.20 39.20 37.85 60 
14 50.50 40.25 38.30 37.20 54 
15 39.88 39.65 38.40 37.20 135 
16 39.75 39.50 38.30 37.15 26 


17 40.75 40.40 39.40 38.35 69 
18 41.50 41.15 40.15 39.00 96 


21 42.00 41.70 40.75 39.50 51 
22 41.75 41.50 40.30 39.00 61 
23 42.00 41.80 40.40 39.10 10 
24 41.75 41.50 39.90 38.70 23 
26 

28 41.75 41.50 40.00 38.50 61 
29 41.00 40.80 39.20 37.75 61 
30 41.25 41.10 39.60 38.00 36 
31 41.50 41.40 39.63 38.10 15 


Outside Market 
No, 4 Ribbed Smoked Sheets: 


pa ie SUL atta a ae 4 ae ab ee 41% 

Mee sia etnias ake ih « aca wake 39% 

Re See eee 38% 
Thin Latex Crepe: 

Spot ... OTe TY tae 47% 
Thin Brown Crepe, Maid c.kic.0u8 .41% 
eee TH GOR i ccccccvcccuccccss 37% 

London Market 
(Standard Smoked ee. 
TS Sey errr rr ye Pra — 38.22 
37. 03 — . 37. 34 


BROATONG 6 50 bn 0 te58- 0s 


Singapore Market 
one Smoked Sheets) 
TRS ccicees owes evenewets 36.63 — 36.67 


“Middling Upland Quotation 


Nov. 30 -———December 31———_, 

Close High Low Close 

MEME: t's 6 <% 32.88 33.10 33.07 33.08 
May .... 33.11 33.32 33.26 33.26 
Tay sees 32.80 33.28 33.18 33.21 








Notes & Quotes 


E. J. Thomas, chairman of the board 
of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., 
in an annual statement, states that auto 
tire replacement sales are expected to 
total 68 million in 1960, setting a new 
record high for the fourth straight year. 
Sales of passenger car tires in the U.S. 
replacement market will reach the 66 
million level in 1959, compared with 
61.5 million in 1958 and 56.6 million 
in 1957. Mr. Thomas estimates that 
truck tire replacement sales will reach 
9.8 million units in 1959, when all the 
figures are in. 


TRENDS 
NEWS == 
PRICES 


Synthetic Rubber 


By all accounts, the outlook for the 
synthetic rubber industry in 1960 and 
the years that lie ahead is rosy indeed. 
It is now known that 1,055,000 long 
tons of all types of synthetic rubber 
were consumed in 1959, some 175,000 
long tons more than were consumed in 
the previous year. 

In 1958, synthetic rubber accounted 
for 64.5 per cent of all the new rubber 
consumed, while in 1959 the synthetic 
preference ratio stood at 65.5 per cent. 
The most knowledgeable estimates place 
the synthetic preference ratio in 1960 
at 66 per cent. Total new rubber con- 
sumption in 1960 is estimated at 
1,630,000 long tons. 


Natura! Use Restricted 


George R. Vila, group executive 
vice-president of the U.S. Rubber Co., 
speaking before the recent meeting of 
the American Management Association 
in New York City, pointed out that in 
1960 the choice of materials available 
to the rubber processor will be re- 
stricted by conditions peculiar to the 
rubber industry. 

The amount of natural rubber avail- 
able to U.S. users is expected to be 
held to about 550,000 long tons due to 
intense competition for supplies by a 
resurgent European industry and the 
Iron Curtain countries, working against 
an inflexible world supply of about 
2,000,000 long tons yearly. 

Consequently, in 1960, the general 
purpose type of synthetic rubber is 
expected to encounter the highest de- 
mands in terms of absolute tons in its 
peacetime history. Operations should be 
up to 80 per cent of effective capacity, 
Mr. Vila said, the best annual rate 
since industry took over the plants 
from the U.S. government in 1955. 

Mr. Vila went on to say that demand 
is also expected to increase for the 
specialty synthetic rubbers such as 
nitrile, meoprene and butyl. New 
markets have been opening up for these 
materials as rubber technology has 
advanced. 


Newer Types Reach Production 


Industry’s newest synthetic rubbers 
such as polyisoprene and polybutadiene, 
are expected to move into the initial 
phases of commercial production during 
1960, Mr. Vila declared. These types 
of synthetic rubber, similar in proper- 
ties to natural rubber, will find a ready 
market in the truck and bus tire field. 

In all, it may safely be said that 
the synthetic rubber industry ap- 
proaches the new decade in an enviable 
position. Technological developments 
occuring within the next ten years may 
further solidify the position the material 
now holds. Some thought will soon 
have to be given to increasing capacity. 
The problem will then be to determine 
which types will be in the greatest 
demand in the period to come. 
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FOR 40 YEARS 





A DEPENDABLE 


/ SOURCE OF 


ATURAL 


Importing Natural Rubber 
is about 95% of our total 
business. We make direct 














purchases in many foreign 
lands, including Ceylon, 
Malaya, Sumatra, Java, 
Borneo, Cambodia, Vietnam, 
Burma, Bolivia, Brazil, 
Nigeria, Belgian Congo. 


Forty years experience in 
importing Natural Rubber. 
Specialized grades for 
particular uses. 
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BOE i pee a ee 

Bae ee ee “2 Pek Ase 
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S.J.PIKE COMPANY 


30 Church Street « New York 7, New York 
Cable address “Pikesid, N. Y.” © TWX NY 1-3214 ¢ Telephone WOrth 4-1776 
SALES DIVISION: Sidney J. Pike Herman Staiger 


George Steinbach Sam Tanney 
George Jatinen 
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Dry Rubber 
(per pound carload) 


Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types 


















EES ons donc ednese ce 4900! 
Pubes ceded enees -6500 ? 
DE EE Sosccecstseses 5000 * 
Butaprene NXM ........-00000> 5800! 
sp ee .6400 * 
Chemigum N3NS and NS ...... -5800 * 
Chommigem NG ...cccesscccesee -5000 * 
Chemigum RRP Beh .5000 * 
Se rr -5000 # 
LU 65 tie ice dpeeeeses .5000 * 
Chemigum N600 ..........+... .5000 * 
POPUREET IEEE noccuscccccossedse -6800 * 
Hycar —_ ees -5800 * 
Hycar Poy Oe Orr CITE E Te -5000 * 
US 2 eae ee .6000 * 
Hycar 1042 SeTEOES ccc cuahs -5000 * 
SE EE caw Goneseceses bbe .5800 * 
Hycar 1082 ‘ie wa die Eiace scene .5000 * 
Ta ss 5 0 66b El whee » 0 Cae .5000 * 
iste ancdemuwee tae har -6400 ® 
I ts ccodhs ane cee sue de .4600 * 
PT Scdinseeddeawant ded -5000 * 
DE pepnbbacerwecesenens -6200 * 
i hivveaes deans edness -5900 ® 
MLZ hs 6680s 560 sb ond 6s .6200 * 
+ RS SSR ee .4850* 
EE i siiinh sy dS ood .5000 # 
BLT and B)LT .5000 * 
ET. 0406800 -5800 * 
-5900 * 
SR Ree RRS TE -6500 * 
MED Coa Sa eheccccee. -6000 * 
RED bbs. Oke wd'.c 000% -4600 * 
Polysar Krynac oe ac .5000 * 
Polysar Krynac 801 ............ .5800 * 
Polysar Krynac 802 ............ .5000 * 
Polysar Krynac 803 ............ 5000 * 
Butadiene-Styrene Types 
Ameripol 1000 ........ sWesvedes .2410* 
SEE ED ob. ca. ee0e vedecenés .24108 
= eee .2435* 
Ameripol 1006 ..... re hie eh eens .2410* 
Ameripol 1006 (crumb) ......... .2475 * 
2 aera 2410* 
as Sen 24753 
Ameripo!l 1009 (crumb) 2590 
PEE MEE nc 6 0bé60s caeeees 2475? 
SE Ns vc hoctecde ceecee .2425* 
Ameripol 1012 (crumb) ......... .2490 3 
Ameripo!l 1013 Pe .24108 
Ameripol 1013 (crumb) .. .2615 # 
Ameripol 1500 and 1501 .24103 
Ameripol ae .24108 
Ameripol 1703 2060 
Ameripol 1705 2035 * 
Ameripol 1707 ..... -1910* 
Ameripol 1708 .1910* 
Ameripol 1710 -1885 * 
Ameripo! 1712 1885 
Ameripol 1805 .15508 
Ameripol 4 24103 
Ameripol 4650 1820 * 
Ameripol 4651 1770? 
i ME Mb beeds 6664 00060 .1425 8 
ETE ca ceentbrcccetecns .1870* 
SS Se ere -1820 # 
Ameripol 4700 ........ ENS -1750* 
Foe a Eee ae -1545* 
see ceuseer 6 -1400* 
ypnoets or So eeeee wii ee -1600 *# 
Ameri : m4 wineees ERS -1480 * 
IE Wide 50:004 040000 .2410* 
ASRC 1001 — Be bd caw cnenn .2410* 
SE SE abd op heeen base 2410* 
ASRC i eb hae edag nenhneé 2475* 
EE cwag aces ¢00ee cchie 2700 * 
EEE he kte ven bess esens0 2650* 
CE iabk ck basctsecnt sire 24108 
EE ici 6o0ne6ksbbeesess 24108 
EE ED G5 Ge sdbsences 2625 * 
IE gaa Civ eeusweecceass 2060 * 
a esas cesececsus .1910* 
13 re ieee su hd ob et we pe 6 .1885* 
US a a ee -17508 
tsRe 3105, SE. caveccan’ .24108 
CM no ncceche cas ova .2600 * 
I ‘to HRS Seabee .1930? 
EE Sic sees veseecnces .1930* 
TEE kas cédecesste sews .1930? 
IRS GR IRE ES .1760 * 
DTT cchanebeccse.ceces .1740? 
DIED dheaeehcevdeececes 2300 2 
arbomix 3750 ...........eeeees 1820 * 
eS. | re 1545* 


PRICES OF COMMERCIALLY AVAILABLE 


-2300 # 


Carbomix 3752 ......sceccceeess 
Carbomix 8 : 2 deewetesceceses 
37 


Carbomix 


ee eee eee ne eeeee 


Carbomix 3757 «..ceecseevevees 
Carbomix 3758 ..cccscccccccess 
Cashomiix 3760 .cccccccsccccecs 


CB-102 
1500 


leoheterterterlertertecker 


RRR RRR RARER REET 
NNNNNNYNYDDNMNHnHNHMNHMMM 
- 
i—) 
an 


so lerieolerherlerterharler 
RRR 


CBG) ccccccecoccccoes 


FR-S ty rererrerre ree eee 


1 
Bs. 8718 on cvs ciwencecbecesss 


2 | rr weees 
eS ere Av Ta eae se 


Gentro- 
Gentro- 
Gentro- 
Gentro- 
Gentro- 
Gentro- 
Gentro- 


Naugapol 1016 
Naugapol 1018 
Naugapol 1019 
Naugapol 1022 
Naugapol 1023 
Naugapol 1503 
Naugapol 1504 
ren an ae 6003 


Naug: 
OB- 102. 


Philprene 1001 
Philprene 1006 
Philprene 1009 
Philprene 1018 
Philprene 1019 
Philprene 1500 
Philprene 1502 
Philprene 1503 
Philprene 1601 . 
Philprene 1603 .. 
Philprene 1605 
Philprene 1703 
Philprene 1708 . 
Philprene a =e 








Polysar 
Polysar 
Polysar 
Polysar 





et 9152 


pol 6100 
(Sheli) 


ryfi 4 
POE 
Krylene NS .........-+ 
Oe EC Beare 


Terre er eee ee eee eee ee 
Te Pee ee eee ee eee eee ee 


eee eee ee ee eee ee eee 


See eee eee wena eeeees 





.1845 4 
-1640* 
-1569 * 
.1480 * 
-1545 3 
.1496 8 
-1850? 
.2410* 
.2410* 


ym 
“ 
uw 
S 
oO 


yun 
Lp By 


’ 


yypyy 


pip 
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|e 8000, 
Synpol 8150 
Synpol 8200 
Synpol 8201 
Synpol 8250 
gra Bs 
ynpo! 4 
Synpol X.274 


Butyl Rubbers 


Enjay Butyl 035 and 150 ...... 
Enjay Butyl 165 NS .........- 
Enjay Butyl 215 ....+0.-++-- 


Enjay Butyl 325 ........00+se0- 
Enjay Buty! ‘7 F eg puwaeee nee 
Polysar Butyl 1 
Polysar Butyl 101 ............-+ 
Polysar Butyl 200 and 300 ...... 
Polysar Butyl 3 Ga Ceel 2.0 054S 
Polysar Butyl 400 i Pie VES ie veers 


2300 ? 
-2300 ? 
-1825 2 
-1825 2 
-1800 ? 
-1950 4 
-1800 # 
1775? 
1775? 


2550 * 
2450 # 


Chlorosulfonated Polyethylene 


Hypalon 20 ...c..cccccccsee sees 7000 2 
Hypalom 30 ..ccccccrccccssccves 7000 # 
Fluoroelastomers 
Kel-F Pissovel ..cccccccccccccee $15.00? 
Kel-F 3700 ...cewecccccccccvees $1600 3 
Mbt SSOO: iiss s co seie se cccewss 16.00 2 
Vitara A cccccccccccsccccsccese $10.00 ? 
1, eo eer errr $10.00 2 
WEE Ecce. o Seawall oe busuvenes $13.00 ? 
Neoprene 

(priees l.c.A.) 
Neoprene Types AC me CG cece -5500 ® 
Neoprene Type AD .......++++++ 5500 
Neoprene Type FB ..........++- 6500 ? 
Neoprene Type GN ....---se0+- 4100 * 
Neoprene Type GN-A ........++ 4100 # 
Neoprene Type GRT ........++. 4200? 
Neoprene Type KNR ........ + 7500? 
Neoprene Type S ......-eeeeeee 4200 * 
Neoprene Type W_.....+--eeeee 3900 ? 
Neoprene Type WB .......... ae 4100 ? 
Neoprene Type WHV ....... ‘ne 3900 # 
Neoprene Type WRT ..... canna 4500 ? 
Neoprene Type WX .........--- 4100 # 


Polysulfide Rubbers 


(prices bcd.) 
r -5000 3 


Thiokol Type A ........ idee es ° 100 
Thiokol Type FA .......... ceee 6900 # 
Thiokol Type ST .......++eeeee 1.2500 * 


Silicone Rubbers* 


(prices b.c.4.) 


GE (compounded) ........++++- 
GE Silicone Gum (not compounded) 
Silastic (compounded) 
Silastic (gums) . 
Union Carbide oo Perr ey fre 
Union Carbide (compounds) ..... 
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2.50 ® 
4.00 * 
2.503 
4.00 8 
4.00 8 
2.50 ® 








1960 
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SYNTHETIC RUBBER POLYMERS 











200 # Pliolite 2001 .....seeccesceeces 27758 
Latex 3000 8 ei at eka rte 2900 8 
2775 % pee uae Se ecesevcscerocese — 
2 8 i Dy ‘ees ee¢eeseeceteee 
(per pound carload) 3900 8 Pliolite 2107 ee nwasdeuaean 3200 * 
p 3000 3 Pliolit 7 vt 2006 be etvaeeenetes aces ms 
Butadiene-Acrylonitrile Types 3 rae $3000 and $2006 20000007000. Beg 
; MMR cg tat creckecs. caeeet 2800 2 
Butaprene N-300  ..cccccccseces -4600 * -S pn : eaits Pe Mee eee oS 2900 ? 
Butaprene N-400 and N-401 ..... .5400 2 -S 176 775 
Ce DOR) kb ccetecaccess -4900 * FR-S 2000 27758 
Chemigum 235 Gnd OE ov vcdcacess -5400 4 FR-S ZOOL. 0. sees ev cee eens 2775 8 
Caeaaeen bes “ae? ERS 2002 -......200. 22s... 3000 8 
Weeiwktwaerewes J 4 +See 050 
CRONE B66 oii cctevccsccecs -4600 * FR-S 2004 : 30508 Neoprene 
Chemigum 247 ......... sauenee’ -4600 * FR-S Re adie areme saleea ce: 8 P 
is  — | See mePRime mane ue ‘2900 
pg a eae a poe MIS. 0 .c5i0.cccsss 3200 Neoprene Latex 60 .....6..000 40003 
Hycar 155! ..2sscscclececlltit 153002 = Natigatex 2000 ..........00000+. 33751 co ee poe a git 
ice ream isa 5003 Naugatex 2001 3375 ‘OP’ se eeereeeee "4000? 
Hycar 1552 ....-ssseceseeeecees 4 7 Naugatex 2002 35001 Neoprene Latex 601-A ......... 4 - 
a re RCE Gebkbran«e eat yin Naugatex 2006 3900 2 Neoprene Latex 673 ........+.++ see8 
arom st ans &aatweal eit wacko eae Naugatex 2105 36002 Neoprene Latex 735 ........++5 oo 
cdi | 8 AG ch eel a ed a ere IEE 5a taccvaneeses's 3600 2 Neoprene Latex 736 ......+++++ 
Hycar 1572 4500 3700? 
YEar 1972 oo sereeseeserccerecs pee POE MEI, cc cccasvacces 3600 1 Neoprene Latex 842-A .......++ “ 
DEPUREENIT Genco bbi kc viniawese -4500 Nousstex 2113 ...............-. 3400 2 Neoprene Latex 950 .......+0++ 4700 
po es ererrerr rT -4500 * Nawgatex J-8174 .......00c.scee. 3600 4 
DHMC FO ceccsvcccctecvccesees -4900 PONE BORDSS. 0c cos csviccuecos 35001 
Tylac 840 .....sseeeeeeeeeeeers -5300 * UL rrr oe 5000 3 
pe ee eee .5400 3 SE ee 4600! 
TYG SHEE: vssatuatdagecoscuves -5300? PE I. Fe ce ccovcscccwees 4600! 
Tylae 2430 Ie Ghee sso: Coen -5000 § Nitrex 2515 ERRORS RE $100: Polysulfide Rubbers 
VlaC 2ZIID ccccesesccccvcccscces i) itrex BR cccccccccccccccce 
CHG GH sx ei kcch ctisecenacde -4500? ra pot: RaUEKv sed eevcvetene es Tiebel Type we. iViawedeucedes ; ee 
PE MEE Seawcdooesctvcceeve 4 iokol Type ME cevseeswaces 
PE, sinc cece Ccmbeneee .4600 ' Thiokol Type WD-6 ...........- 8000 
Butadiene-Styrene Types eaves ao ee eecerresccecccces iS 
s es cece ae ; 
a Bay! BS esas aah ane owen ncee -2800 * as niccbda "$0002 Notes: (1) Freight allowed. (2) Posies 
APES SOR oD pepe ys .2775 Nit J-6849 54002 extra, (3) Freight pr pr Covers a wide 
os 3108 aerate wees swan .3000 3 HOMER JOOTF cececeiceercccoee , range of compounds, Readers are urged to 
COG. : BIOO ics oVainiddn bakdeensshs .3200 8 ROE eae achitcccceveces 2775 ® check specific prices with producers. 





COULTER 
Cutting Machines 





set the standard! 









PRECISION 
RUBBER CUTTING MACHINES 
CUT WITH OR 

ACROSS STOCK GRAIN 


A COULTER Rubber Cutter 
saves in 2 most important ways 


First, you enjoy greater production 
with cutting speeds at rates up to 
15,000 pieces per hour. 


: Second, lower maintenance; Coulter 
© Peak production loads rubber cutters are job-designed 
@ Short runs to last longer and to cut at top 
E efficiency for year-after-year of 
@ Multiple heels and taps trouble-free service. 
© Half and full soles MODEL A2 


Precision cutting for 
multiple heels, half and 


® Mechanical rubber goods full soles with stock grain, 


COU ULTER 
co Irnachine Co. 


SRR AIO ree ren 


Die st CD ES ies ics te nw il SiS BS 






Recognized and respected throughout the entire world for 63 years. 
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Finest in 
Rubber Cutting Machines 
Since 1896 





MODEL Al 
Precision cutting for : 
both high speed production ; 
or short runs. ft 
& 

i 

a 

a 

i 

i 

j 

' 

( 

5 

4 

{ 

MODEL A3 i 
Precision cutting of ' 
multiple heels and taps : 

with or across stock grain. , 





See your local distributor 


or write today 
for full information. 
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MARKETS 


(continued) 





Reclaimed Rubber 

Pending final recapitulation, it is now 
estimated that 290,000 long tons of 
reclaimed rubber were consumed in the 
United States in 1959. This consump- 
tion came in the face of estimates at 
this time last year that reclaimed rubber 
would not do nearly so well. Most 
persons in the industry are now agreed 
that reclaim consumption in 1960 will 
be at or close to the 300,000 long 
ton mark. 

The last time reclaimed rubber con- 
sumption topped 300,000 long tons was 
in 1955 when something over 312,000 
long tons were consumed. It should be 
remembered, however, that in 1955, 
U.S. consumption of new rubber totaled 
something over 1.5 million long tons, 
while in 1959, total new rubber con- 
sumption was in the order of 1.62 
million long tons. 


(Prices for All Areas Except Calif.) 





per lb, 
Premium Grade Whole Tire ......... 11% 
First Line Whole Tire ...........+.+ 11 
Second Line Whole Tire ..........+. 10% 
Third Line Whole Tire .... 10% 
Fourth Line Whole Tire .. 64650 
EE IER rer me 15% 
No, 1 Light Colored Carcass ........ .22 
OR es ll 
Butyl Tube Reclaim .....cccccevcees .14 
Natural Rubber Black EWOS cvcccesne 16 
Natural Rubber Red Tube ........... .21 
Natural Rubber Gray Tube .......... 21 








Scrap Rubber 


While the scrap rubber market was 
beset by many problems in the year 
just ended, it, too, did better than was 
expected earlier in the year. It is now 
estimated that some 300,000 long tons 
of scrap rubber were consumed in the 
United States in 1959 and 1960 bids 
fair to top that figure if only by a 
small amount. 

Slower trading has been noted in the 
market during the past few weeks as 
reclaimers limited their purchases with 
the approach of year end and the in- 
ventory taking period. Accelerated 
automobile production in prospect for 
the first few months of 1960 should do 
much to stimulate reclaim production 
and, thereby, scrap consumption. Scrap 
prices remain steady. 


(Prices Delivered Akron) 


Mixed tires .... SeOteeT CTT ae 
Light colored carcass ee ore 05 
No. 1 peelings .................tom 40.00 
No, 2 peelings .................tom 28,00 
Sr EN on 00 00b's 00s ens ton 23,00 
Buffings . See 
Truck and Bus S.A.G. .........ton 22.00 
Passenger S.A.G. -++..ton 20.00 
Natural Rubber Red Tubes ...... Ib. .07 
Natural Rubber Black Tubes ... .Ib. .06 
Butyl Rubber Tubes ............1b. 0634 
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Tire Fabrics 


Producers of high-strength rayon tire 
yarn have announced price cuts aver- 
aging 8 to 9 per cent in a move to 
counter earlier cuts in nylon yarn 
prices. Despite the latest reductions, 
however, there are indications that still 
another cut in nylon prices may be in 
the works. The latest series of price 
cuts leaves nylon still in the same ap- 
proximate position to rayon in terms of 
daily use by tire companies. 

One rubber company Official, as re- 
ported in the Wall Street Journal, pre- 
dicted that nylon producers will prob- 
ably make another cut in tire cord 
prices and may be able to get their 
product on a par with Tyrex. The 
rubber company official said that rayon 
companies are getting very close to the 
floor set under their prices by costs, 
while nylon companies still have room 
to move. 

Trade sources believe that the latest 
price cuts reduce the spread between 
nylon and rayon yarns. This may have 
greater importance to some tire manu- 
facturers in terms of inventory costs 
than in direct production costs. Mohawk 
Rubber Co., for example, dropped 
rayon last fall and went to nylon cord 
exclusively because of the savings in 
inventory costs of stocking only one 
material and only one tire. It is re- 
ported that some larger companies are 
toying with this idea for truck tires. 


No Lower Prices 


The trade is generally agreed that 
lower prices on nylon and rayon cord 
will have no effect upon ultimate tire 
prices. Even if nylon succeeds in pene- 
trating the original equipment tire 
market, this will not mean lower tire 
prices. 

Some in the industry believe that 
the new lower prices for nylon will 
mean the end of rayon in the truck 
tire field. The bulk of these tires are 
already made with nylon, but they sell 
at a premium price. 

Thus, the new year has begun with a 
“bang” in the tire cord market. It now 
remains to be seen if any startling new 
developments will occur in 1960. 


(Prices f.0.b. Shipping Point) 


Rayon Tire Cord 


2, See eee yo) ee Ib. 62% 
BO oe BOte es Cones hehe pevseeees Ib. -62 
erent Perr re teers er 62% 


Dl kedehbeccdh oo tne bebe Sed ee ves Ib. 1.75 
Oe pire Wameben tse s 6004 ceescess Ib. 1.47 
Rayon Graded Fabric 
BOD | .cns gape. 6enesean eseeee  * 69 
ES Sis Gabins 4256 Hab ooo hoes dap Ib. 63% 
aa alae ae ve Sad Badin ween oi lb. .63 
Cotton Chafers 
8.9 oz. (per square yard) .....Ib. 74 
9.25 oz. (per square yard) ..... Ib. 71 
11.65 oz. (per square yard) ..... Tb. 65 
14.4 oz. (per square yard) .....Ib. .74 


Liquid Latex 


Natural: Final figures on the con- 
sumption of natural rubber latex in 
1959 should indicate that close to 
73,000 long tons were consumed. A 
total of 66,521 long tons of natural 
latex were consumed in the January 
through November, 1959, period, or 
something more than 6,000 long tons a 
month. 

The 73,000 long tons of natural latex 
will be some 5,000 more than in 1958, 
and some 13,000 long tons less than 
in the peak year of 1955. Still, in bal- 
ance, 1959 consumption was rather 
good, more so in consideration of the 
fact that prices during the year were 
generally in excess of 40c per pound. 
Prices at the moment are about 45 to 
46c per pound in car load lots at East 
Coast ports. 

Market prices of natural rubber 
latex are still subject to a great many 
factors not under its own control, such 
as the political situation in the Far 
East. However, given a minimum of 
stability, natural rubber latex should 
enjoy, in 1960, at least as good a year 
as it experienced in 1959. 


Synthetic: On the basis of eleven- 
month figures, it now appears as if 
something in the order of 105,000 long 
tons of all types of synthetic rubber 
latex will have been consumed in 1959. 
This figure, if verified, will be some 
25,000 long tons more than in the pre- 
vious year and will represent a new 
all-time record. 

What with predictions for increased 
consumption of rubber in 1960, it 
would seem that synthetic rubber latex 
can go nowhere but up. The future 
for this segment of the rubber industry 
seems bright indeed. 








Cotton 


The price of middling uplands on 
the New York Cotton Exchange has 
moved in the extremely narrow range 
of 35 points since our last report, high 
being 33.20c reached on December 15, 
and low being 32.85c reached on De- 
cember 1 and on seven other days dur- 
ing the period. The average price of 
middling uplands for the month of 
December was 33.02c based on 22 
trading days. This compares with an 
average of 32.79c in the previous 
month. 

Preliminary returns indicate that 
growers of both upland and extra staple 
cotton have approved marketing quotas 
for the 1960 crops in referendums held 
by the U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Since quotas on both types of cotton 
have been approved by more than the 
necessary two-thirds of the growers 
voting, marketing quotas will continue 
in effect for 1960 crops. 

Growers who exceed their applicable 
acreage allotments are subject to pen- 
alties on excess production. Not later 
than January 31, 1960, Secretary of 
Agriculture Benson will determine the 
levels of price support for the 1960 
upland cotton crop. 
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NOW AVAILABLE 


A new fully revised and up-dated edition of 


RUBBER TO METAL BONDING 


by: S. Buchan 


M.A.,, B.Sc. (Aber.), Ph.D. (Cantab), 
F.R.I.C., A.U.R.I. 










1959, 296 pages, with bibliography 


7.30 


This new edition of Dr. Buchan’s important and 
comprehensive work, has been completely revised 
and up-dated to include the many advances and 
new developments in the technology of bonding 
rubber-to-metal in the 10 years since the publi- 
cation, in 1948, of the widely-acclaimed original 
edition. Describes processes, applications and 
methods in detail. Gives concise, straight-for- 
ward explanations of how to handle rubber-to- 
metal bonds at each stage of the job. Sufficient 
materials are included with each description to permit 
the reader to project given examples to his own needs. Written by the 
chief chemist of one of the most successful bonding firms in the world, this is the 
most complete single source of information about a subject of major technical importance 

to men working in the rubber and adhesive industries. 


CONTENTS: SURELY, EVERYONE ENGAGED IN 
Introduction RUBBER-TO-METAL BONDING 
Plating Plant ‘ 

Cleaning Solutions WILL WANT A COPY OF 
Brass-Plating Solutions THIS VALUABLE BOOK! 


Methods of Analysis 

Electro-Plating : ea a iar NG inaiaa gir: Ca: CL ee 
Processing and Process Control : Palmerton Publishing Co., Inc. 

Natural Rubber Compounding 101 West 31st Street 

Synthetic Rubber Compounding : 

Molds and Molding (38) New York, N. ¥. 

Physical Examination of Brass Deposits 
Chemical Examination of the Rubber-to-Brass Bond 
Properties of the Rubber-to-Brass Bond + glee Gene ee evaliabie 
Bonding Agents, Thermoplastic ; 
Bonding Agents, Halogenated Rubber Derivatives 
Bonding Agents, Polyisocyanates 

Bonding Agents, Various Be SR ee sR a) 
Bonding Vulcanized Rubbers 

Testing Bonded Units 

The Nature of the Rubber-to-Metal Bond 
The Importance of Design Me SRR rere pe mere Zone ..... ee pe 
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Gentlemen: Please send ........ copies of Rubber to Metal Bonding 


0 check is enclosed C) bill me with order 


> 
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STATISTICS of the industry 





Natural Rubber in the United States 


(Including Latex and Guayule) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 





Stocks On 
Hand at End 

Year New Supply Consumption Re-Exports of Period 
1931 501,788 355,200 25,609 322,000 
1932 414,668 336,700 20,937 A 
1933 418,902 412,400 20,576 365,000 
1934 463,018 462,500 23,856 355,000 
1935 467,146 495,500 11,391 303,000 
1936 488,145 575,000 ,582 ,000 
1937 600,479 543,600 :902 262,204 
1938 411,983 437,031 5,652 231,500 
1939 499,473 $92,000 13,125 125,800 
1940 818,243 ,500 0 288,864 
1941 1,029,007 75,000 5,376 533,344 
1942 282,653 376,791 10,856 422,714 
1943 55,329 317,634 20,815 139,594 
1944 107,834 144,113 9,665 93,650 
1945 135,672 105,429 6,743 118,715 
1946 400,68 277,597 4,338 237.467 
1947 688,354 562,661 4,101 129,038 
1948 735,227 627,332 6,673 141,541 
1949 660,792 574,522 6,253 106,619 
1950 802,249 720,268 8,644 89,215 
1951 733,048 454,015 2,603 76,569 
1952 805,997 453,846 3,024 95,260 
1953 647,150 553,473 8,376 112,316 
1954 596,848 596,285 7,443 04,543 
1955 635,174 634,800 10,611 110,105 
1956 580,510 563,095 11,300 115,949 
1957 499,121 539,761 10,146 100,901 
1958 474,409 484,492 20,085 76,491 
1958: 
Dec 57,067 46,600 2,000 75,325 
1959 
= 54,950 49,913 1,438 82,487 

eb. 48,917 47,345 1,561 79,657 
Mar 48,584 51,991 2,131 871 
Apr. 34,828 40,850 1,700 78,900 

ay 45,451 38,777 1,967 82,983 
tai 45,111 48,570 2,350 85,010 
uly 47,527 47,545 1,323 80,059 
Aug. 46,453 46,914 1,650 80,106 
Sept. 41,420 49,582 1,480 76,935 
Oct 46,087 * 049 1,100 74,172 
Nov. 42,025 2,180 1,200 81,570 

Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 








U. S. Imports of Natural Rubber 





Latex 














Dry——_ — => 
Long Declared Long Declared Total 

Year Tons Value Tons Value Imports 
1936 467,064 152,072,496 19,852 6,659,899 486,916 
1937 $74,600 237,307,041 23,185 10,213,670 $97,785 
1938 397,640 125,373,864 1,944 4,168,127 409,584 
1939 469,946 167,586,780 27,437 10° 467, 552 497,383 
1940 781,202 303,308,823 33,789 14,593, "466 814,991 
1941 989,498 401,976,317 34,797 1 5,9 55, 627 1,024,245 
1942 266,276 112,537,426 10,646 6 0,667 76,922 
1943 50,358 31,369,198 1,890 »312,202 2,248 
1944 103,847 73,908,549 3,091 092,211 106,938 
1945 34,408 95,814,102 4,773 115,853 139,181 
1946 376,502 228,796,110 8,421 843,08 384,923 
1947 691,087 306,951,814 17,542 ),787,722 708,629 
1948 702,293 29° 349, 177 32,745 18,288,223 735,038 
1949 630,808 225,343,624 29,743 14,968,6 551 
1950 747,109 416,222,598 54,401 41,764,486 801,510 
1951 7,874 727,343,348 £4,963 178,309 732,837 
1952 756,987 $78,179,519 48,22 40,563,116 805,215 
1953 $71,635 284,909,223 75,511 46,353,333 647,146 
1954 $22,364 219,098,143 74,483 42,755,029 596,847 
1955 $42,507 360. 435,303 92,825 80,163,114 635,332 
1956 499,479 334,990,045 71,709 61.795.844 564.321 
1957 475,958 291,337,628 78,567 58,249,788 554,174 
1958 406,059 153,127,066 67,593 45, 047; 040 473,652 
1959 
Apr. 38.005 21,869,881 6,342 4,372,505 44,347 
May 3¥,444 23,371,117 6,006 4,990,906 45,450 
une 43,067 23,474,991 7,445 5,635,689 50,512 

uly 2,058 27,606,695 5,469 4,524,071 47,527 
Aug. 38,228 26,533,930 7,131 5, "487 ,070 45,359 
Sept. 40,696 29,259,772 6,947 5,69 8, 4 47,643 
Oct, 41,631 31,108,534 6,747 5,612,350 48,378 


Source: Bureau of the Census. U. S, Department of Commerce. 
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PERTINENT 
INDUSTRY == 
DATA 


World Production of Natural Rubher 


(Including Latex) 


(Long Tons) 
Viet Nam & 
Indo- Cam- Lann Rest of 

Year Malaya nesia Ceylon bodia America* World* Total® 
1947 646.362 277,951 89,000 38,128 34,928 172,782 1,260,000 
1948 698,189 432,349 95,000 43,935 29,158 225,557 1,525,000 
1949 671,503 432.996 89,500 43,010 27,318 225,659 1,490,000 
1950 694,090 696,472 113,500 48,482 26,902 280,299 1,860,000 
1951 605,346 814,406 105,000 52,136 29,777 278,262 1,885,000 
1952 584,238 750,494 6,5 63,134 35,475 261,211 1,790,000 
1953 574,390 692,164 98,610 74,545 35,318 250,182 1,725,000 
1954 584,435 738,670 93,935 78,024 6,833 280,112 1,802.500 
1955 639,128 733,7 93,830 80,172 6,000 344,584 1,897,500 
1956 568,550 686,667 95,389 89,072 22,457 336,015 1,857,000 
1957 638.706 684,515 98,164 58,440 28,351 381,824 1,890,000 
1958 663,644 614,561 100,196 103,613 26,268 446,718 1,955,000 
1959 

Mar 49,631 57,626 4,375 2,656 2,906 35,306 152,500 
Apr. 48,338 60,436 6,260 5,988 3,016 30,962 155.000 
May 55,893 67,362 6,477 8,334 2,826 31,608 172,500 
June 58,206 68,457 4,972 8,711 1,373 23,281 165,000 
Tuly 62,544 54,791 7,175 9,300 600 43,090 177,500 
Aug. 61,426 61,902 8,926 8,836 600 35,810 177,500 
Sept. 61,810 56,340 8,197 3,140 600 39,913 170,000 

Source: International Rubber Study Group. * Estimated. 





World Consumption of Natural and 


Synthetic Rubber 


(Including Latex) 











(Long Tons) 
United United Rest of 
Year States Kingdom Canada lEurope* World* Total® 
1946 1,039,296 126,770 39,196 145,000 115,804 1,467,500 
1947 1,122,327 156,399 61,452 242,500 153,548 1,735,000 
1948 1,069,404 196,286 62,121 392,000 182,379 1,902,500 
1949 988,903 186,622 6,362 446,500 207,388 1,887,500 
1950 1,258,557 222,425 68,695 448,500 287,055 2,285,000 
1951 1,214,298 238,101 70,809 476,500 314,941 2,312,500 
1952 1,261,413 202,179 67,099 550,000 254,901 ,335,000 
1953 1,338,3 211,453 73,394 521,000 343, 2,500,000 
1954 1,233,012 247,612 71,656 544,250 408,094 2,505,000 
1955 1,529,699 266,804 84,528 630,000 464,250 2,980,000 
1956 1,436,482 232,345 91,458 775,500 489.215 3,025,000 
1957 1,464,640 239,021 88,379 777,250 565,710 3,135,000 
1958 1 364, 404 238, 439 83,904 905, 000 638, 353 3,230,000 
1959 
Mar. 147,080 21,967 8,535 64,750 52,668 295,000 
Apr. 121,222 20,163 8,819 87,000 52,796 290,000 
May 113,392 19,851 8,518 86,500 51,739 280.000 
June 139,481 26,394 9,752 90,000 59,373 325,000 
July 141,279 18,393 7,990 76,750 55,588 300,000 
Aug 137,951 15,426 6,387 57,500 50,236 267,500 
Source: International Rubber Study Group. * Estimated. 
m . 
Rim Production 
1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 
Passenger Car 25,952,322 38,092,080 ys 109,610 27,301,567 20,665,688 
Truck & Bus 4,463,689 6, 642, "329 315, "428 5,468,223 3, 887, 910 
Agricultural 1,279'040 1,931,768 17416938 1,368,127 1,218,240 
Earth Mover 21,536 8,849 88,812 67,289 61,883 
Total 31,734,587 46, ;,705, 036 34,930,788 34,205, 206 25,833,721 
1959 
Jun July Aug Sept. Oct. Nov. 
Passenger Car 2,660,094 1,816,678 1,413, 166 1,760,810 1, ae 2,647 1,117,817 
Truck and Bus $12,843 449,744 356,554 328,918 25,625 183,752 
Agricultural 188,060 74,252 106,041 98,625 aalra 79.419 
| Earth Mover 13,070 6,419 14,686 3,186 11,648 1,350 





Total 


Source: The 


3,374,067, 2,347,093 1,890,747 2,191,539 


RUBBER AGE, 


Tire & Rim Association, Inc. 


JANUARY, 


2,184,094 1,382,338 


1960 
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STATISTICS at a glance 
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Synthetic Rubber in the United States | Natural and Synthetic Rubber Latex 


| 








*.* . | . ° 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) in the United States 
New Supply (All Quantities in Long Tons) 
Year GR-S Neoprene Butyl N-Type Total — 
1949 310,599 35,215 54,046 11,072 410,932 New Supply 
1950 378,887 50,067 60,915 12,037 501,906 s 
1951 704,529 58,907 76,475 15,333 855,244 | i Total Granda 
4 ease 65,748 $1,690 16,228 $18,447 | Year Natural GR-S Neoprene N-Type Synthetic Total 
, 4 9,801 0,198 61, ory ' 27,021 
1954 490,405 69,150 58,802 21,396 639,733 | i946 HAT 24/810 13°395 ; 58 408 46,417 
1955 801,145 91,357 56,179 52,623 982,304 | 1947 17'675 22°474 6. ep 28,563 
1956 876,982 99,412 75,873 34,547 1,086,814 | 1948 32'630 21.494 5,022" sae 26,516 59,146 
1957 913,321 110,721 67,418 33,618 1,125,078 | 1949 29,974 21,357 3,651 es 25, 54,982 
1958 872,565 97,806 54,113 32,431 1,056,915 | 1950 54,401 31,339 Reet aneks 37,064 91,465 
- Be Wis Ge fe HE Bae ee 
{o2. oe ane 9,991 5,305 3,304 109,222 | 1953 75,511 48,112 9,026 5,844 62,982 138,493 
Mat Sasi yt vane rer 103,223 | 1954 74,483 48,379 8,214 6,866 63,459 137,942 
Age. ig t+ Bett re 3,818 112,049 | 1955 92,754 69,364 10,432 10,798 90,594 183.348 
May 99'435 1a aep re 3,524 108,589 | 1956 72,013 69,720 10,642 10,650 91,012 163,025 
Teas 87206 go 6,470 3,617 109,961 | 1957 72,252 74,535 10,403 11,420 96,358 += 168,610 
‘oly ena? ng ro oar rye | 1958 67,591 65,669 10,679 11,560 87,908 155,499 
Joe 70 , , ’ j 
Aug 97,494 10,471 8,179 3,451 . 119,545 58: 
Sept. 98,117 10,888 7,717 3940 120,662 | 1998: : 
Oct, 106,643 10,099 7,957 3,833 128,532 Dec, 7,950 6,891 986 1,033 8,910 16,860 
1959: 
- -—— 7 Jan 8,574 7,801 1,049 1,104 9,954 18,528 
Feb 5,746 7,578 993 1,161 9,737 15,483 
Mar 7,039 8,587 1,013 1,269 10,869 1 7,908 
Consumption Apr 6,342 6,730 1,301 11 1942 ; 
May 6,007 6,583 1,146 1,156 8,885 14,892 
1950 416,230 43,781 66,348 11,930 $38,289 | jure pe res a7 ‘6 Sak | ieee 
1951 626,444 48,887 70,500 13,066 758,897 At y 71 31 He a5 1,242 1258 10.7 25 17.856 
1952 666,420 55,522 71,229 13,866 807,037 cue 6'947 8'201 956 1°364 10°521 17°468 
H+ Fy aye] ose ee inner renee Oct.” 7,417 9,424 1,020 1,187 11,631 19,048 
1955 741,997 72,876 53,991 26,035 $94'899 mrs % 
1956 727.789 74.887 49,615 24,976 877,267 
1957 767,218 75,461 55,413 25,187 923,279 ee 
1958: 730,196 69,694 53,432 26,590 880,912 Consumption 
1959 
Jan. 74,222 7,198 5,359 2,857 89,636 | jogg S7is 23800 =«139000 Ss 1itlsg6r300 aaa 
Mar oe'ses rrr ae arty oo 13,909 22,500 6,500 aes 29,000 42,909 
Apr. 64,547 7:493 4758 2'941 79,739 | 1948 “1; ara 3,250 tee 26,750 $5,239 
fons 76.06 7,083 5484 31063 giie9s | 1980 $6138 31,000 5,500 ‘i 36,500 92.638 
on ane Aes eS > | 1951 46, 7 5 z, x " 
july hy 44 6,277 6,043 2,419 93,734 | 1952 53,567 40,562 7,368 (093 51,023 104.590 
con 5o'at eas 5,533 3,047 91,037 | 1953 67,375 46,473 7,981 3.654 58,108 + = 125.483 
on. Hy ty 1,326 6,579 3,119 90,859 | 1954 75,931 44,173 7,251 4,507 55,931 131,862 
ct, 81,9 7,538 5,965 3,128 98,594 | 1955 6,478 63,982 8,736 8,495 81.213 167,691 
1956 74,082 62,762 8,708 8,021 79.491 153,573 
. cts Bp a 1957 75,009 68,305 9,039 8,630 85,974 160,983 
1958 70,183 60,283 95555 10,549 80,387 150,570 
Exports 1958: 
Dec. 6,748 6,893 854 1,081 8,828 15,576 
in 44 4308 31 1,895 7,652 1959: 
1982 9,467 $333 rt 4733 23°46) | Jan. 7,184 6,886 92 1,244 9,055 16,239 
1953 7,692 11,494 237 3,245 22,668 eb. 6,489 7,083 859 1,009 8,951 15,440 
1954 11,069 12,062 2,831 4,155 30,117 | Mar. 7,052 7,275 1,054 1,208 9,537 16,589 
1955 60.704 18.098 9'895 4593 93.290 Apr 5,793 5,629 1,104 1,169 7,902 13,695 
1956 112.366 21.909 8,699 6,194 149,168 | May 5,429 5,962 . 1,132 + a ee 
1957 157,977 30.242 8,748 6.377 203,344 June 5,622 6,497 910 1,150 8,557 14,179 
1958 142.069 31.337 13,793 6,718 193,917 July 5,004 5,804 919 940 7,663 12,667 
‘ , ‘Aug 6,613 7,348 961 1,116 9,425 16,038 
1959 Sept 6,342 6,919 910 1,178 9,007 15,349 
Jan. 11.962 5 an 1.599 $20 17.491 | Oct 6,153 7,388 969 1,158 9,515 15,668 
eb. 11,615 2°40 1/169 648 15/836 es 
Mar. 16,295 2,712 2,238 467 bi'7i2 
er 19,154 3.741 2,135 527 25,557 
ay 12,281 2,942 2,587 642 18,452 
June 21,871 2°522 2386 937 27°716 | Stocks at End of Period 
uly 19,814 4,105 1,580 440 25,939 | 
Aug. 18,054 2.557 1,896 1,025 23'532 oe by rt eee oviee epee eo 
" >? q > J es eave cece eoes > 
7 _— — ai we 30,302 | 1947 5.033 a i SH 5.033 
1948 11,235 css Abe ise 11,235 
1949 5.063 “eee ae ee 5: 
1950 4,927 oh ae art 4.927 
1951 4,752 3,727 1,245 532 5.504 10.256 
ames re 
19 1 4 : : 
1949 77,731 4,654 9 1954 11,133 5,134 1,087 811 7,032 18,165 
1950 36.942 $°733 ext} pans oo'yse | 1955 13/203 6.980 1/236 1,807 10,203 23.406 
1951 105,271 8.379 12,481 3,821 129,912 | 1956 12.064 7.451 1,384 1,558 = 10,393 v4 
1952 83, 8,535 22°716 "875 118,987 | 1957 14,454 8,347 1,267 1,974 11,588 26,042 
1953 135,153 11,480 24,866 "346 175.845 | 1958 8,900 7,672 1,663 2,519 11,854 20,754 
i 
, 2, . 030 739 | 
1956 151,763 14.077 28,744 7,934 202.518 Dec. 8,900 7,672 1,663 2,519 11,854 20,754 
1957 140,199 18,843 31,489 7,454 197,985 | 1959: 
isos 169,508 15,608 18,77 7,292 185,283 | tan, 10,025 7,822 1,551 2418 11,791 ~—«-21,816 
1989 ic Th we Wh fe is - ie 
ar. ; . +44 ’ ’ » 
Mar, 146,971 14,701 14,441 7,753 183,866 Apr. 8,599 7,859 1,458 23379 11,696 20,295 
Apr, 147,867 14,848 12,496 7,728 182,939 | May 9.718 7,917 1,417 2398 11,732 21,450 
May 156,209 15,024 12,710 7:820 191,763 | June 11,063 7,314 1,601 2,432 11,347 22,410 
June 145,486 14,986 11,128 7,969 179,569 | July 10,752 6,983 1,528 2,761 11,272 22,024 
July 142,606 15,187 9,899 8,912 176,604 | Aug. 11,472 6,775 1,576 2,779 11,130 22,602 
‘Aug. 148,795 15,745 10,558 8,418 183,516 | Sept, 11,742 7,196 1,498 2,810 11,504 23,246 
Sept. 147,400 12,845 9,535 8,526 178,306 | Oct. 12,220 7,570 1,464 2,888 11,922 24,142 
Oct. 157,768 13,385 10,805 8,649 190,607 | 
one Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 
Source: U, S. Department of Commerce. | Note: (1) GR-S and Neoprene ption estimated through 1950. 
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This NEW 3x 8° THROPP MILL 


rubber and plastics research 





Aided by many years of experience in designing 
laboratory mills, Thropp engineers have devel- 
oped this up-to-date 3” x 8” model. It sets new 
standards for attractive modern design, com- 
pactness and economical maintenance. 





The new mill, designed for processing small 
batches, is one of the Thropp family of rubber 
and plastics mills, ranging in size up to 84”. 
The machine has tilting type guides to facilitate 
thorough and rapid cleaning and prevent carry- 
over of color or other contamination to sub- 
sequent batches. 


Manufacturers who appreciate the importance 
of fast, accurate, economical research and devel- 
opment work will find this machine a sound 
investment. Send for further information. 


va THROPP...... 


Division of J. M. LEHMANN COMPANY, Inc., 555 NEW YORK AVE., LYNDHURST, N, J. 




















) DCI MAGNESIUM OXIDES: 


' 
3 Technical. Seven grades—2 light, 
BUYER S GUIDE TO 2 medium and three (3) heavy 
grades with wide range of desir- 
able physical and chemical charac- 
DARLINGTON MAGNESIAS teristics. Granular type for gravity 
feed operations. 


-----=--------------------- ) pcl MAGNESIUM HYDROXIDE: 





Technical. Low in alumia, silica, 
a ) DCI MAGNESIUM CARBONATE: fonre ion, Avo NT grade 
Bulk density: 13 Ibs. per cu. ft. 
Technical. Fine, uniform white pow- Screen test— 100% thru 200 mesh 
der, passing 99.9% thru 325 mesh and 99.9% thru 325 mesh. 
and 100% thru 200 mesh. Bulk 
density: 9 Ibs. per cu. ft. 


For free technical assistance and price 
information regarding DCI Magnesias, be 
sure to get in touch with Darlington Chemi- 


cals, Inc., 1420 Walnut St., Philadelphia 2, MAGNESIUM OXIDE 


Pa. Phone: Kingsley 5-5426. Chicago 
int ree, 1s Son So PY ARLINGTON §f macnesium carsonate 


Tumpeer Chemical Co., Chicago; The B. E. 
Dougherty Co., Los Angeles and San 
Francisco. 


by: Summit Chemical Co., Akron, Ohio; 
MAGNESIUM HYDROXIDE 
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Automotive Pneumatic Casings 





(Thousands of Units) 





Automobile Production in U. S. 
(Civilian Production Only) 


























Source: Chemical Division, U. S. Tariff Commission. 
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RUBBER AGE, JANUARY, 


a 

= Dal Produc- g<rg Year ie Trucks Total Year ‘ Cars Trucks Tota) 

ment ment Export Total tion Period 1939 2,866,796 704,308 3,571,104 1949 5,108,841 1,123,736 6,232,577 

1951 1940 3,692,328 721,637 4,413,965 1950 6,665,836 1,332,263 7,998,099 
(total) -... 32,153 44,612 1,677 78,442 + 83,405 — 8,765 1941 3,744,500 875,381 4,619,681 1951 20,432 6.758.16 
qossameer Cos ae i teat was te 1942 ‘22 0,814 133,083 353,897 1952 4,320,794 1,212,790 5,533,584 
ck and Bus 5, t 54 16,764 17,859 1,791 1943 4,501 4.501 1953 6,121.7 87 1,202, 196 7,323,983 

1952 (total) 29,484 54,342 1,520 85,346 90,411 14,110 1944 0 124,819 124,819 1954 5,558,897 1,038,045 6,596,942 
Passenger Car. 24,106 45,458 741 70,305 74,341 = 11,251 1945 83,792 313,643 — 397,435 1955 97920.186 1.245.018 9,165,204 
Truck and Bus 5,378 8,884 779 15,041 16,070 2,859 1946 2,148, ne 930, 760 3.079.429 1956 5.816, 108 1,100.417 $016 126 

19 P : 1947 3.558,1 6 ,778, 113, ,097, 3 
eo a RR 2 i Ss time 4 1948 3,909,270 1,363,856 5,132,090 1958 4,257,812 874,278 5,132,09 
Truck and Bus 4,843 9/326 734 14,904 14,696 2,676 

1954 (total) .... 33,333 55,155 1,753 90,241 89,141 14,762 1958: 

Passenger Car. 29,741 47,044 928 77,713 76,794 ,217 an, 478,416 79,790 558,206 July 316,408 65,047 381,45 
Truck and Bus 3,591 8,111 826 12,528 12,347 2,545 eb. 396,221 71,024 467,245 Aug. 194,974 $3,221 250,19: 

1955 (total) .... 47, Mar. 359,464 73,658 433,12 ept. 5 46, 14 

Passenger Car. 425574 $0:189 "906 '95:730 ‘97-223 1s'93 | Apt. 322482 73886 © fe.tes Oct” Biz adl 8934 388.17 
ay , ify ’ , 
ruck and Bus 4,800 9,057 912 14,769 14,955 2,815 June 342,228 70,652 412,880 De 608,730 100,140 708,870 

1956 (total) 35,422 62,146 1,757 99,325 100,406 79,872 
Passenger Car. 30,873 53,252 875 85,000 85,546 16,494 
Truck and Bus 4,548 8,894 883 14,325 14,859 37 1959: 

1957 (total) ... 36,765 5,150 Jan. 539,451 96,044 635,495 July 548,524 114,687 663,211 
Passenger Car. 32725 $6603 "ga. ‘90's17 “9S'8a2 aiotiae cet ete 1ni'ass aeeer «Se. 220410 791573 308.983 
Truck 4,053 ° : Mar. 575, ’ , Sept. 229, 79,573 308,98 

a a ee ee a 13:398 “40,384 Apr. 585,789 116,910 702,699 Oct. 537,159 94,993 632115 

1958 (total) .... 26,783 70,797 1,348 + 98,928 96,563 20,939 May 545,001 114,995 659,996 CE Pattetke oe. ccc Veeece 
Passenger Car. 23,408 61,570 717, 85,696 83,636 ~=17,778 June 554,878 119,544 674,422 RS: eee eee ce cesee esewe 
Truck and Bus 3,375 9,226 631 13,232 12,927 3,161 

1958: Source: Automobile Manufacturers Association. — : 

Note: Figures are based on factory sales, Revisions are made from time 

Dec. (total) ... 4,057 4,711 124 8,892 9,376 20,939 to time in these figures and the latest issue should be consulted for accuracy. 
Passenger Car. 3,701 3,977 61 7,739 8,046 17,778 
Truck and Bus 356 734 cs 1155 i350. 348 

1959: 

7 

Jan. (total) . 2,960 6,742 104 9,806 10,184 21,399 Automotive Inner Tubes 
Passenger Car. 2,631 6,028 57 8,716 8,859 17,998 
Truck and Bus 329 714 47 1,090 1,325 3,401 (Thousands of Units) 

Feb. (total) Pe 2.805 S611 135 8,551 10,270 23,019 ans 

assenger Car. 2,442 4,932 60 7,434 8,962 19,43 Cua bs 
Truck and Bus 364 679 7 1907 2,908 3'$84 Original pe ‘main Investery 
Mar. (total) +:.. 3,336 7,108 117 ‘10,587 11,350 23,862 tn a || an Export Total tion —»-~eriod 
senger ar. 2,93 6,2 25 95 
Track'atd Dis ioe "ate Be dos It Soto Sa bat Time Bit te 

Apr. (total) .. 3,594 7,297 109 10,999 8,025 20,872 1948 26,833 40,548 1,119 68,499 70,033 9,641 
Passenger Car. 3,115 6,390 65 9,569 6,986 17,597 1949 31,521 31,450 887 63,858 65,114 10,657 
Truck and Bus 479 907 44 1,430 1,039 3,276 1950 41,240 42,671 811 84,723 80,17 ees. 

May (total) .... 3,291 6,356 79 9.726 + 1951 32,151 32,284 1,071 65,507 67,249 10,094 
nl ale + ies tee «(Sass oanohh 1952 29,451 32,985 13014 63,449 «65,073 12,036 
Truck and Bus 442 738 41 «1222 "843 «3°06 1953 37,957 36,072 878 74,907 74,425 11,874 

J ‘ i : : 1954 25,071 35,576 945 1,593 48,279 9,519 
une (total) .... 3,392 6,756 90 10,237 10,294 19,088 1955 5,001 33,387 1,001 39,389 35,900 6,833 
Passenger Car. 2,903 5,936 46 8,886 9,022 16,134 1956 3,100 32,358 1,040 6,498 34,405 109 
Truck and Bus 488 $20 44 1,352 1,272 2,954 1957 3,046 35,68 1,076 39,806 39,774 80,077 

July (total) 3,588 6,832 112 10,532 11,223 19,877 1958 2,678 37,872 870 41,420 41,266 8,602 

Passenger Car. 3,188 5,988 65 9,242 9,857 16,853 
Truck and Bus 340 844 47 1,290 1,366 3,023 1959 

Aug. (total) .... 1,249 6,595 114 7,957, 9 2 Jan. 287 4,450 63 4,800 3,806 7,536 
iat. oss cee oe ie aame ian Feb. 311 3,924 81 4,316 4,094 7,364 
Truck and Bus 276 874 46 1,196 1,225 3,054 Mar. 339 4018 ro per ee oor 

Sept. (total) .... 2,345 6,819 135 9,298 10,103 22,542 pr. 4 ee 59 3'275 2°752 6,849 
massenger Car. 1,923 5,850 77 += 7,850 += 8,804 —:19,636 Fane 392 3.421 59 31872 3,683 7,000 
Truck and Bus = 422 969 58 1,448 = 1,299 2,906 July 317 3,564 66 3,948 4,345 7,560 

Oct. (total) .. 2,966 7,166 136 10,269 10,884 23,151 Aug. 210 3,306 77 3,592 3,716 7,848 
Passenger Car 2,628 6,015 79 8,722 9,374 20,287 Sept 347 3,258 88 3,693 4,065 8,334 
Truck and Bus 338 1,151 57 1,547 1,510 2,864 Oct. 265 3,571 79 3,915 4,391 9,088 
Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. Source: The Rubber Manufacturers Association, Inc. 

. - oo 
Vinyl and Vinyl Copolymer Resins—Sales 
(Thousands of Pounds—Resin Content) 
rc Polyvinyl Chloride and Copolymer Resins ~ ~All Other Vinyl Resins— 
: : Molding & Textile & Pa- Protective All Other All Other Grand 
Film Sheeting Extrusion per Treating Flooring Coatings Uses Adhesives Uses otal 

1953 63,691 62,385 129,215 $2,353 22,152 22,823 27,790 22,411 77,478 .299 

1954 69,943 56,588 147,284 49,546 34, 890 23,676 35,148 6,609 74,0 517,773 

1955 83,276 51,424 183.736 64,223 56,357 27.439 53,868 31.853 105,644 7.821 

1986 78,063 55,598 206,726 62,931 65,384 28,522 71,859 36,565 115,151 720,799 

1957 90,543 56,344 16,517 66,392 81,357 31,519 50.637 41,665 113,396 748,370 

1958 72,404 67,594 214,701 63,050 113,583 28,913 68,307 52,904 117,752 2 

1959: 

fan. 5,959 8,050 23,818 5,139 11,708 2,442 5,988 3,533 12,648 79,285 
ob. 5,590 9°094 22,638 5,052 11,176 2,325 7,312 4,139 12,601 79,927 

Mar. 7,088 8,735 25,086 5,514 13,568 2,537 8,014 4,919 14,257 39,718 

Apr. 7,526 10,390 27,226 5,951 14,096 3,038 8,376 5,182 15,282 97,067 
ay 6,765 10,664 25,561 6,466 13,762 2,583 7,614 4,662 13,972 92,049 

June 7,517 11,227 24,711 6,231 12:073 2,625 8.447 5,022 14,783 92.636 

July 6,545 9,329 22,645 5,263 12,156 2,850 7,340 4,853 13,284 84,265 

Aug. 7,074 10,750 25,069 5.683 12,867 2.602 7,940 4.915 12,379 89.279 

Sept. 7,112 11,275 28,106 6,387 11,939 2,904 7,644 5,167 11,540 92,074 

Oct. 8,638 12,604 30,838 4,898 14,212 2,927 8,615 5,716 13,422 101,870 


1960 
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Manufacturers of 
CANARY LINERS 


Mildew-proofing and Flame-proofing 
Cotton Fabrics as per Government 
Specifications. Write or Wire for 


Samples and Quotations. 





Sethe gd) WHITE Products Co. 


Columbian Carbon (Canada Lt. 7000 UNION AVENUE 


7 Superior Ave., Toronto, Ontario, Canada 





TESTING MACHINES, INC. 
| () 7 Testing Machines available from TMI... 


with Special Emphasis on Rubber & Plastic Testers 





PLASTIMETER TESTS IN LESS THAN ONE MINUTE! 
NO CLEANING NECESSARY BETWEEN TESTS! 


A simple, rapid, fully automatic test for measuring plas- 
ticity of unvulcanized rubber. 

The operator can be unskilled and does not time the 
test. No judgment or special care is necessary in prepar- 
ing test specimens and there is no possibility of tempera- 
ture variation. 

The Wallace Rapid Plastimeter is exceptionally sturdy 
and can be used under mill room operating conditions as 
well as in the laboratory. Write for complete details. 


ONE EXAMPLE: 


Ask for the New 224 Page TMI Catalog and Register of Testing Machines. 


G MACHINES, INC. 


r 


TESTIN 


TESTING MACHINES, INC. 


RUBBER AGE, JANUARY, 1960 


America’s leading manufacturer and distributor of physical testing machines. 


TESTING MACHINES, INC. 


72 Jericho Turnpike, Mineola, Long Island, N. Y. @ Ploneer 7-7466 
“Our forty first year’ 


CLEVELAND 5 OHIO 


“INI “SANIHIVW ONILSIL 
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Rubber Industry Employment 
Earnings and Hours 
All Rubber Products 











_ SS rf 1959 ™ | 
Pro- Pro- 
duction Aver- duction Aver- 
Work age Aver- Average Work- age Aver- Average 
ers Weekly age Hourly ers Weekly age Hourly 
(thou- Earn. Weekly Earn- (thou- Earn- eekly Earn- 
Mo. sands) ings Hours ings sands) ings Hours ings 
{en. 200.9 $87.48 38.2 $2.29 199.1 $100.28 41.9 $2.45 
eb. 191.3 85.04 37.3 2.28 1988 101.09 41.1 2.44 
Mar. 184.0 87.02 38.0 2.29 201.5 103.74 41.6 2.43 
Apr. 176.0 85.88 37.5 2.29 176.0 101.57 42.0 2.47 
ay 172.3 87.86 38.2 2.30 171.8 101.46 41.8 2.43 
iene 175.8 91.10 39.1 2.33 196.1 98.74 40.3 2.45 
uly 175.1 91.89 39.1 2.35 203.4 107.10 42.5 2.52 
Aug. 181.2 96.80 40.5 2.39 204.3 105.58 42.4 2.49 
Sept. 187.5 97.51 40.8 2.39 208.0 eeuy + es “ 
Oct. 194.5 97.27 40.7 2.39 bi 
Nov. 195.3 98.09 40.7 2.41 wpe 
Dec. 198.2 102.66 41.9 2.45 oncee eee ese 
Tires and Tubes 
{an. 81.6 98.52 36.9 2.67 76.9 117.55 41.9 2.87 
eb. 78.5 93.02 36.1 2.65 76.2 118.98 41.1 2.86 
Mar. 76.0 98.05 37.0 2.65 77.9 122.96 41.6 2.86 
Apr. 72.1 95.67 36.1 2.65 66.0 123.98 42.0 2.90 
ay 70.4 99.48 37.4 2.66 $2.2 126.13 41. 2.89 
— 71.2 103.63 38.1 2.72 70.7 108.93 40.3 2.96 
uly 71.0 106.59 38.9 2.74 79.7 128.74 42.5 2.98 
Aug. 72.5 113.96 40.7 2.80 78.7 129.06 42.4 2.96 
Sept. 74.1 113.40 40.5 2.80 et rine bas as 
Oct 75.3 113.24 40.3 2.81 # ‘ eee 
Nov. 76.2 115.75 40.9 2.83 : oe 
Dec. 77.1 121.40 42.2 2.87 ea basen eee 
Rubber Footwear 
jan. 17.5 74.87 39,2 1.91 17.1 78.20 39.8 1,96 
eb. 17.0 74.68 39.1 1.91 17,1 80.59 39.9 1.96 
Mar. 16,7 76.61 39.9 1.92 17.4 79.79 40.7 1,98 
Apr. 16.5 75.46 39.3 1.92 12.9 73.05 40.3 1.98 
ay 16.3 75.85 39.3 1.93 17.7 79.58 39.7 1.84 
7 16.3 11.20 40.0 1.93 16.2 Ot 432 1.98 
et ed 3-38 39 1.91 18.3 78.60 40.1 1.96 
‘ 4 77, 0,2 1.9 
Sept. 168 7662 39.7 ‘93 see 5 
Oct. 17.1 77.01 39.9 1.93 wt Ste Piby 
Nov. 17.2 77.22 39.6 1.95 xe seal 
Dec. 17.1 78.01 39.8 1196 see ee 
All Other Rubber Products 
jan. 101.8 80.94 39.1 2.07 105.1  6ne . 228 
eb. 95.8 80.32 38.8 2.07 105.5 91.96 41.3 2.21 
Mar 91.3 79.87 38.4 2.08 106.2 93.02 41.8 2.20 
Apr 87.4 79.87 38.4 2.08 97.1 90.03 41.9 2.22 
May = 85.6 80.29 38.6 2.08 101.9 92.18 41.3 2.18 
fone 88.3 83.77 39.7 2.11 107.2 94,98 42.4 2.24 
aly 88,2 82.92 39.3 2.11 105.4 95.40 42.4 2.25 
Aeg. 923 86.24 40.3 2.14 107.2 93.21 41.8 2.23 
Sept. 96.6 89.21 41.3 216 é eat 
Oct. 102.1 88.78 41.1 Zia, 5 Ete 
Nov. 101.9 88.54 40.8 2.17 aaa 4 
Dec. 104.0 92.60 41.9 221 oa sie 





















Sources; U. S. Department of Lanor. 

e: Data are upon reports from cooperating establishments cover- 

ing both full and part-time employees who work y Fo , or received pay 
» any part of the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. These 

-_ ment series have been adjusted to first quarter 1954 benchmark 
vels indicated by data from government social insurance programs. Hours 

and earnings data pertain only to production and related workers. 








Spot Closing Cotton Prices 
(Middling Upland Grade—New York Market—in Cents) 


Average Monthly Price Per Pound 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
io 42.96 33.24 34.16 35.07 35.24 34.82 36.31 35.67 
eb. 41.64 33.76 35.00 35.04 36.26 34.82 35.83 35.69 
Mar. 41.70 34.10 35.23 34.33 36.70 35.35 36.05 35.71 
Apr. 41.79 33.85 35.22 34.23 36.43 35.43 36.00 36.05 
ay 39.98 34.30 35,34 34.80 36.65 35.40 36.27 36.24 
jure 41.31 34.11 35.17 34.83 36.67 35.45 36.33 36.05 
uly 40.37. 34.20 35.37 34.61 35.43 35.49 36.51 34.67 
Aug. 40.42 33.82 35.19 34.53 34.31 35.15 36.36 33.17 
Sept. 39.75 33.69 35.46 33.85 34.35 34.74 36.00 32.99 
Oct. 37.52 33.53 35.24 33.93 34.45 35.09 36.23 32.77 
Nov. 35.59 33.60 34.80 34.87 34.56 36.06 36.24 32.79 
Dec. 33.76 33.52 35.03 34.95 34.56 36.50 35.75 33.02 
Average 
for Year 39.71 33.81 35.10 34.59 35.50 35.36 36.16 34.57 


Note: The Government established a 


on March 3, 1951. (a) Trading suspended during February, 
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ceiling of 45.76c for spot cotton 


Production Index 
for the Rubber Industry 
(1947-1949 = 100) 























| 


(Based on man-hours) 
1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 
Jan. 145 116 142 July 136 125 17 
Feb. 141 114 150 Aug. 141 131 162 
Mar. 145 116 156 Sept 138 136 159 
Apr. 132 112 135 Oct. 135 133 145 
May 134 113 134 Nov. 131 141 eee 
June 135 125 155 Dec 117 140 phe 
Sales by the Rubber Industry 
(in Millions of Dollars*) 
1937 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 
Jan. 496 448 508 July 514 478 519 
eb. 495 413 490 Aug. 514 438 492 
Mar. 476 396 506 Sept. 481 464 544 
Apr. 490 429 543 Oct. 490 493 582 
May 481 428 524 Nov. 431 472 com 
June 458 445 520 Dec. 427 518 e 
>) a. 
Rubber Manufacturers’ Inventories 
(in Millions of Dollars*) 
1957 1958 1959 1957 1958 1959 
Jan. 1,047 1,100 998 July 1,045 980 1,075 
Feb 1,036 1,087 1,022 Aug. 1,074 1,024 1,113 
Mar 1,030 1,069 1,030 Sept. 1,074 1,024 1,114 
Api 1,031 1,047 1,015 Oct. 1,097 1,022 1,119 
May 1,024 1,020 995 Nov. 1,101 1,018 ’ 
June 1,027 986 1,013 Dec. 11092 994 : 





Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 


Notes: * Adjusted for seasonal variation. 











No. 1 R.S.S.—Annual Average Prices 
(New York Market—Cents per Pound) 


Year High Low Avg. Year High Low Avg. 

1918 70 40 60.15 1939 24 14} 17.57 
1919 57 38% 48.70 1940 24 18 20.10 
1920 56% 16 36.30 1941 rts) 19% 22.40 
1921 21 11% 16.36 1942 22 22! 22.50 
1922 28 13 17.50 1943 22% 22% 2.50 
1923 37 24 29.45 1944 22% 22% 22.50 
1924 40 17 26.20 1945 22% 22% 2.50 
1925 121 34 72.46 1946 22% 22% 22.50 
1926 88% 36 48.50 1947 25 14 20.00 
1927 41 33 37.72 1948 25 18 1.99 
1928 41 17 22.48 1949 19% 15% 17.57 
1929 26 15% 20.55 1950 86 18 41,10 
1930 16 7% 11.98 1951 76 52 (a) 

1931 8 4% 6.17 1952* 33 26% 29.15 
1932 4 2% 3.49 1953 31 19% 24.21 
1933 9% 2% 5.96 1954 34 9% 23 61 
1934 15% 8% 12.92 1955 52 29% 39 16 
1935 13% 10% 12.37 1956 45 26% 34.24 
1936 23 13% 16.41 1957 37% 26% 31.13 
1937 26% 14 19.39 1958 32% 24% 28.13 
1938 17 ¥5 10% 14.64 1959 49 29% 36.56 


Note: Price was fixed by Government on August 6, 1941, at 22%c a 


pound for non-war 
suspended 


tradin; 
52 an 


Free 
March 31, 
66c during balance of year. 


1951. 


trading was resumed May 1, 1947. 


(a) Free 


GSA selling price ranged between 


1952; figures represent only July through December, 1952. 





* Free trading was resumed on July 1, 








No. 1 R.S.S.—Monthly Average Prices 


(New York Market—Cents per pound) 


1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 
Jan. vane 29.40 20.22 33.92 41.70 33.32 27.15 30.34 
Feb. eo» 27.57 19.98 34.90 33.68 30.43 26.32 30.26 
Mar. a 26.59 20.16 31.08 33.68 31.76 26.65 31.62 
Apr. ke 24.66 22.06 31.75 31.74 32.23 26.44 33.72 
May - 25.52 21.96 31.35 29.61 32.12 25.51 36.48 
June awe 24.42 23.01 34.74 30.54 32.80 26.20 34.31 
uly 30.52 23.64 24.12 40.84 33.91 32.88 27.70 35.19 
Aug. 29.36 23.36 23.26 45.85 35.69 32.13 28.72 38.43 
Sept. 27.42 23.06 23.00 48.27 32.64 29.94 29.49 40.22 
Oct. 27.26 20.82 26.57 43.81 32.68 29.24 31.06 41.50 
Nov, 29.25 20.58 28.07 44,95 35.18 27.47 32.10 45.16 
Dec, 31.26 20.92 29.88 48.40 37.01 29.25 30.28 41.46 
Average 
for Year 29.15 24.21 23.61 39.16 34.24 31.13 28.13 36.56 
Note: (*) Free trading suspended March 31, 1951, and resumed on 
July 1, 1952. 
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IY HILLY 


COSTS NO MORE! 





Let us prove to you that we de- 
sign and build machinery to your 
specifications at less cost than so 
called standards. Whether it be 
one press or a line of presses, in- 
dividual or central systems, it will 


pay you to investigate EEMCO. 





ERIE ENGINE & MFG. CO. 


950 EAST 12TH STREET 


oom... designers and builders of a complete line ERIE, PENNSYLVANIA 


of MILLS & PRESSES 


The journal of the Rubber and Plastics Industries 






Annual Subscription (includ- 
ing postage) to United King- 
dom and overseas £2.15.0. 


Annual subscription to United 
States $8, 


Index half-yearly 10/—per an- 


num extra, 
* 


Also publishers of the 
Rubber Trade Directory 
of Great Britain. 


A comprehensive guide. 
$12.50 post free. 


RUBBER AGE, JANUARY, 1960 


Maida Journal 
(and) 


International WARY ALOK) 





The only weekly journal in the world for the Rubber and Plastics 
Industries, it contains in a year more editorial matter than any other 
publication in its field. R.J.I.P. is read by administrative and other 
executives as well as by scientists and technologists throughout the 
world. Under its old title RUBBER JOURNAL, it has been the leading 
source of accurate information in the Rubber Industry for 74 years. 
R.J.I.P.'s world-wide news coverage and authoritative scientific and 
technical articles written by leading experts in the field provide a 
unique service which R.J.I.P. offers its world readership each week. 


Specimen copy and advertising rates on application to the publishers. 


Maclaren & Sons _ Ltd. 


131 Great Suffolk Street London, S.E.1 
Telegrams: Buns, Souphone, Lond Teleph : HOP 5712 (6 lines) 
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Various Compounding Materials 
Consumed by the Rubber Industry 


Material 1931 1952 1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 
Antimony, Primary 

Short tons 19¢ 660 20¢ 49e 78 156 284 

% of total -001 004 001 -004 006 010 024 
Asphalt: * 

Short tons 21,414 33,288 et “awe SP eerees eee 

% of total 0.3 DO sale: MEE aie saeek > aneel 
Barite (Barytes) : 

Short tons 15,000 18,000 21,000 20,000 25,104 22,101 21,782 

% of total 2.13 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 2.0 1.0 


Carbon Black: 


Short tons 530,614 537,273 566,797 511,813 643,430 622,325 635,781 

% of total 93.9 93.1 94.4 93.5 93.5 95.5 95.5 
Clay, Kaolin: 

Short tone 231,331 240,982 241,052 247,431 257,223 268,157 301,185 

% of total 12.7 13.2 12.8 13.2 1.9 12.0 14.0 
Clay, Fire & Stoneware: 

ee ee 9,322 18,475 8,781 en  abee  ‘ebawe 

% of total aaa 0.1 e 1 a sinha: eae 
Lime: 

Short tons 1,126 2,000 1,631 1,555 1,465 2,487 2,799 

% of total (4) (a) (d) (a) (a) (a) (a) 
Litharge : 

Short tons 2,641 2,109 2,230. 1,768 i,947 2,266 1,898 

% of total 1.1 1.5 1.4 1.3 1.3 1.7 1.7 
Lithopone : 

Short tons 3,295 1,523 1,723 1,701 2,163 2,000¢ 

% of total 3.2 2.5 3.3 3.9 5.0 5.0 
Mica, Ground: 

Short tons 6,551 5,126 5,668 5,021 7,339 7,021 8,579 

% of total 9.0 7.0 7.8 6.3 6.9 8.0 9.0 
Sulfur 

Short tons 84,000 84,000 89,600 84,000 89,600 89,600 89,600¢ 

% of total 1.4 1.4 1.4 1.3 1,2 1.1 1.1 
Talc: » 

Short tons 70,970 64,476 61,408 58,139 38,309 30,253 28,532 

% of total 11.2 10.9 10.0 9.7 5.4 5.0 6.0 
Zinc Oxide: 

Short tons 71,507 72,774 78,439 71,058 86,677 80,459 81,745 

% of total 48.4 $1.2 52.7 50.7 51.5 51.9 54.0 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 

Notes: (a) Solid and semi-solid products of less than 200 penetration. 
(b) Includes prophyllite and ground soapstone, (c) Does not include pre 
Gees Sanmery sulfide as in previous years, (d) Negligible. (e) 

timated, 











Reclaimed Rubber 


(Including Natural and Synthetic) 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 


Stocks On 

7——Consumption——. Hand at End 
Year New Supply Tons % toCrude* Exports of Period 
1941 274,202 251,231 32.2 13.851 41,750 
1942 286,00/ » 254,820 64.6 30,405 42,532 
1943 304,058 « 291,082 59.6 15,678 46,201 
1944 260,631 ¢ 251,083 35.3 11,800 43,832 
1945 243,309 241,036 30.2 13,413 28,155 
1946 295,612 275,410 26.5 14,461 33,666 
1947 291,395 288,395 24.8 14,556 35,943 
1948 266,861 261,113 24.4 11,428 32,630 
1949 224,029 226,679 22.5 10,637 28,263 
1950 314,008 303,733 24.1 11,740 35,708 
19S! 366.700 346,121 28.6 14,722 45,082 
1952 274,981 280,002 22.2 11,180 30,664 
1953 298,336 285,050 21.3 11,597 32,319 

258,101 249,049 20.2 10,232 30, 

1955 326,649 312,781 20.4 13,988 31,498 
1956 287,220 270,547 18.8 13,832 34,969 
1957 271,647 267,352 18.2 13,021 29,323 
1958 259,809 248,156 18.2 11,362 29,063 
1958: 
Aug. 22,432 19,347 17.4 900 27,961 
Sept. 22,641 21,771 17.7 1,005 26,676 
Oct, 26,554 23,563 17.2 1,028 27,340 
Nov. 22,450 21,271 17.4 1,051 27,680 
Dec. 24,830 23,285 17.5 841 29,063 
1959: 

an. 25,790 25,002 17.9 1,157 27,157 

eb. 25,290 24,471 18.2 1,041 27,504 
Mar. 29,327 27,869 18.8 1,375 27,582 
Apr. 21,672 22,380 18.5 1,225 25,131 
May 19,441 20,496 18,1 980 23,554 

une 26,169 24,998 17.9 1,054 23,448 

uly 27,884 23,942 16.9 1,236 25,949 
Aug. 25,276 22,914 16.6 879 26,165 
Sept. 28,130 25,137 17.2 937 27,384 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce, 

Notes: (1) These figures are revised from time to time and the latest 
available issue should be consulted for the most accurate data, (*) Includes 
natural and synthetic rubber. (°) Includes 893 tons of imports, (¢) In- 
cludes 67 tons of imports. (*) Includes 21 tons of imports. 
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Cotton, Rayon and Nylon Tire Fabrics 
(In Thousands of Pounds) 





Production c——Stocks*— 
Rayon Cotton Total Cotton 
Tire Rayon and Chafer Tire and Rayon 


Cord Tire Nylon Fabrics Cord Nylon Cord 


Net Cord Cord & (all and Cord & and 
Woven Woven Fabric® fibers) Fabric Fabric Fabric 
1958: 
Jan.-Mar. 8,372 56,522 25,647 7,367 92,924 11,255 33,913 
a al omy Cong whee 30,745 6,020 80,533 11,274 26,327 
Tene. ‘shisao wacus 31,371 6,467 91,984 11,229 26,428 
Geneon, ska .ebeee 34,858 8,466 107,532 12,251 25,936 
Total 8,372 56,522 122,621 .28,320 372,973 46,009 112,604 
1959: 
Jan.-Mar. 77,307 77,307 41,565 9,163 122,661 14,025 22,093 
Apr.-June 76,265 76,265 37,102 7,699 116,965 16,811 31,094 
PP ORS Be tads | eae a a eeh CARER sathe |< adage Stee 
ORME, chee Goh aee enous S — ee ete Sede leteds 


Re. Go Redcar 76 axes cc eee Cee aie oxapw) weeds 
~ Source: Bureau of the Census, U. S, Department of Commerce. ; 

Notes: (a) Combined to avoid disclosing figures for individual companies. 
(b) At end of period. 








Gasoline Consumption 
(In Thousands of Barrels of 42 Gallons) 
1953 1954 1955 1956 1957 1958 1959 


Jan. 89,634 89,634 96,397 100,642 109,295 107,281 114,720 
Feb. 86,458 86,206 88,464 98,088 96,694 95,516 99,759 
Mar. 98.158 101.549 105,684 112,412 113,166 108,914 118,995 
Apr. 102,044 103,866 111,116 113,034 115,820 118,477 124,917 
May 105,918 104,418 115,707 123,560 124,325 125,137 127,049 
June 114,703 113,037 120,710 126,833 121,598 125,444 133,695 
July 112,969 112,231 115,653 120,708 130,251 130,903 137,141 
Aug. 109,124 110,223 121,816 125.847 128,808 129,925 132,875 
Sept. 106,158 104,706 113,379 111,574 113,567 120,389 130,264 
Oct. 106,037 105,607 112,558 119,204 119,334 125,097 

Nov. 99,210 102,393 109,212 112,113 107,705 110,587 

Dec. 100,225 104,258 111,034 108,096 112,691 120,305 











Total 1,230,629 1,238,346 1,321,730 1,372,116 1,393,254 1,417,975 


Source: U. S. Bureau of Mines. 








U. S. Gross Imports of Balata, 
Jelutong, Gutta-Percha, etc. 
(All Quantities in Long Tons) 
7-Gutta-Percha— 


-——Balata—_, ——J elutong——, & Other Guttas 
| Year Tons Value Tons Value Tons Value 
1945 1,361 , § RIE Pe aa ge 36 21,970 
1946 62,28 2,233,065 304 256,169 423 458,064 
1947 1,982 2,276,531 2,878 1,496,887 392 779,591 
1948 1,195 805,078 3,401 2,377,765 423 542,788 
1949 = 1,391 814,554 1,043 834,978 197 189,021 
1950 2,117 1,589,885 1,789 1,515,162 541 745,418 
1951 2,452 1,973,271 1,669 2,608,359 383 430,539 
1952 988 762,994 1,636 2,094,983 282 385, 
1953 1,619 866,248 1,027 1,166,837 235 303,116 
1954 949 504, 196 2,624,926 417 $11,055 
1955 1,022 967,369 1,679 1,731,821 284 318,115 
1956 1,39 1,111,165 1,851 1,909,447 290 309,61 
1957 1,037 821 1,680 1,942,067 230 270,487 
1958 745 536,820 1,501 1,698,840 157 224,499 
1959: 
Apr. 91 59,313 108 135,129 10 16,920 
ay 90 65,771 115 144,934 51 53,364 
jon 69 28,122 68 85,116 7 42,085 
uly 82 76,165 113 107.289 28 34,629 
Aug. 54 23,923 123 139,588 40 39,254 
Sept, 256 215,453 91 107,626 10 17,230 
Oct. 188 254,838 107 187,721 16 13,020 


Source: U. S. Department of Commerce. 





Gaps in Your Technical Library? 
Contact the Book Department 


RUBBER AGE 
101 West 31st St., New York 1, N. Y. 
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NEW! 





THE RUBBER FORMULARY 
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STARTER SET 


$250 











There is no single service that offers greater value to 
the manufacturer of rubber goods, or to any laboratory 
or organization concerned with rubber compounds, than 
THE RUBBER FORMULARY. This monthly service 
has been supplying compounders with detailed, practical 
information on almost every type of rubber compound 
for the past twelve years, serving the rubber industry 
in very much the same manner the pharmacopoeia 
serves the pharmaceutical industry. 


THE RUBBER FORMULARY is sold on an annual 
subscription basis (by calendar year) and is issued in 
monthly shipments of cards, so designed as to make it 
possible for the user to locate and select formulas meet- 
ing specifications for hardness, elongation, tensile range 
etc., in a matter of minutes. Annual subscriptions are 
available at $95 a year. 


FOR THE BENEFIT AND CONVENIENCE 
OF THE ENTIRE RUBBER INDUSTRY . 


THE RUBBER FORMULARY is making available for 
the first time a STARTER SET. This contains 2365 
rubber compounds selected from the more than 9100 
published in the FORMULARY in the years 1948 
through 1957 inclusive. Selections have been made to 
give the best condensation for practical purposes... 
eliminating obsolete compounding materials and closely 
similar compounds, keeping those on which the most 
properties are reported. 


Like the RUBBER FORMULARY, the STARTER 
SET utilizes a punched card system of recording and 
classifying compounds. Individual filing cards are pro- 
vided for the compound. Notches and imprints on the 
edge of the card serve for the classification and in- 
dexing of each compound. They are so designed that 
every compound is classified according to the principal 
physical properties, according to the type of rubber 
hydrocarbon, and as to whether or not the compound 
contains carbon black. Additional space is provided so 
that the user can add his own classifications. 
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CONTAINS: 


2365 rubber compound; on individual punched cards 
presorted first by polymer, then each polymer grouped 
into black and nonblack subgroups, further subdivided 
by hardness and then by tensile. 


115 compounds for natural rubber, black 


154 for natural rubber, nonblack 
276 si for styrene rubber, black 
150 e for styrene rubber, nonblack 
259 “s for nitrile rubber, black 
97 . for nitrile rubber, nonblack 
254 ’ for neoprene, black 
116 . for neoprene, nonblack 
101 - for butyl, black 
57 - for butyl, nonblack 
50 e: for polysulfide, black and nonblack 
36 * for reclaim (all black compounds) 
45 zs for Hypalon, black and nonblack 
86 _ for silicone rubber, black and nonblack 
92 % for vinyls (all nonblack compounds) 
100 * for miscellaneous other rubbers, black and non- 
black 
156 . for blends of general purpose rubbers (natural, 
styrene, butyl, reclaim), black 
71 4 for blends of general purpose rubbers, non- 
black 
77 ” for blends containing oil-resistant rubbers, black 
73 " for blends containing oil-resistant rubbers, non- 
black 





2365 compounds Total 
PRICE $250 for the set. 


RUBBER AGE 

101 West 31st Street 

New York 1, N. Y. 

Gentlemen: 

Please send me ( ) of the new RUBBER FORMU- 
LARY STARTER SET @ $250 for each set. 


Please enter my subscription to THE RUBBER FOR- 
MULARY, effective with the January 1960 issue, at 
$95.00 per year. 


NAME 
COMPANY 
ADDRESS 


CITY—STATE 
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c— CLASSIFVED 


RATES: 
All Classifications (except Positions Wanted) : 


25c per word in light face type—Minimum, $9.00 
30c per word in bold face type—Minimum, $9.00 


Positions Wanted: (Light face type a! 
$1.00 for 20 words or less; extra wor 10c each 


When Box Number is used, add 5 words to word count 


— 


Address all replies to Box Numbers care of RUBBER AGE, 101 West 3lst St. New York 1, N. Y. 


WANT ADS —- 


Heading on separate line, $2.50 in light face; $3.00 in bold face. 

Advertisements in borders: Available in display units (multiples of 
te page) at display rates. 

All Classified Advertising must be paid in advance except for adver- 
tisers on contract. Send check with copy. 

Replies to keyed advertisements will be forwarded via ordinary mail 
to advertiser without charge. i 








Copy for February 1960, issue must be received by Monday, January 25 


ON BT @) 





RUBBER TECHNOLOGIST desires responsible position. Eighteen years 
experience in overall operations. 
ment, production, cost estimating, 
Rupser Ace 


management, etc, Address Box R-479- 


TECHNICAL SALES and/or service to the rubber, plastics and allied 
industries. Over seventeen years experience in development, compounding, 
manufacturing, as well as several years technical service and sales, Address 
R-480-P, Ruprer Ace 


ASSISTANT PRODUCTION MANAGER desires change. Experienced in 
latest methods of production planning, production control, inventory control, 
cost and estimating, systems and methods, tool design and purchasing. 
Presently associated with one of top ten. Products include custom and cata- 
logued molded and bonded rubber to metal using transfer and compression 
methods. Young enough to be aggressive; mature enough to make the right 
decisions, Resume on request. Address Box R-485-P, Russper AGE. 


CHEMIST AND ENGINEERING TECHNOLOGIST—B.S.—Ph.D. level. 
Long experience in rubber, latex, resins, plastics and related materials. 
Pressure sensitive development and manufacture. Chemical development, 
engineering and mechanical experience. Administrative and consulting 


Full time connection or con- 
Address Box R-486-P, 


experience. Patents registered 
sulting basis considered 
Rusper Ace 


Mature age. 
Eastern location preferred. 


FOREMAN 


GENERAL Ten years experience in mechanical and bonded 

— Also traffic management. Will relocate, Address Box R-488-P, 
UBBER AGE 

CHEMIST. Presently employed, Thoroughly experienced in open and closed 


cell rubber, plastics, mechanical goods, 
problems, Address Box R-491-P, 


vinyl extrusion and plant processing 
Ruseer AGE. 


Seeks 
Address 


CHIEF CHEMIST—-PRODUCT ENGINEER colored molded goods. 
position as technical director, technical service or technical sales, 
Box R-492-P, Ruspper Ace 


HELP WANTED 


CHIEF Saeed acuiieiiaedicumane : 
apidly expanding precision mold manufacturer wants chief chemist 
experience in high cauparetare. fuel and oil resistant stocks. Address 
Box R-463-W, Rupser Ace. 


TECHNICAL SALES. 
ence rubber compounding. 
Russer Ace. 


Young man chemical degree with 3-5 years experi- 
Articulate with keen desire to sell. Box R-475-W, 


RUBBER AND PLASTICS CHEMIST 
Experienced rubber and plastics chemist for sree, processing and 
quality control of compounds for wire and cable. Medium sized wire and 
cable company, 5 to eight years experience in " the industry required. 
Address Box R-487-W, Rusper Ace. 


CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Supervisory 
control. Must have at least an undergraduate degree in chemical engineering 
and a minimum of five years experience in the rubber industry. Experience 
must include process development coverng Banbury, extruders and calendars, 


raw material control, test methods development, and compounding or material 


Address Box R-489-W, Runper Ace. 


development 


ROD MILL SUPERINTENDENT 
opper Experience Preferred 
RU BBE MILL SUPERINTENDENT 


SUPERVISOR MECH, ENG. 
ASS’'T PURCHASING AGENT 
CHEMIST 
CABLE ENGINEERS 
DEPARTMENT FOREMEN 
These positions are open in our new Linden, N. J., plant, 
Reply in detail and confidence to: 
Mr. M. A. Wachstein, VP 
Hatrrecp Wire & Casre 
Division of Continental Copper & Steel Industries 
Hillside, N. J. 


now starting. 


Background includes compounding, develop- | 


vacancy exists in Colorado im rubber processing and material | 


Continued 





CHEMIST OR CHEMICAL ENGINEER 
Several years experience in the rubber industry on the compounding and 
processing of all types of rubber polymers in the laboratory and in the 
factory. Roll covering or mandrel building experience desired but not 
necessary. Wonderful opportunity for the right man to be assistant to the 
All replies held 


HELP WANTED 


chief chemist in this rapidly expanding plant in the East. 
strictly confidential. Address Box R-493-W, RuBper AGe. 


RUBBER CHEMISTS—Leading Southern California rubber company has 

excellent opportunity for men experienced in rubber, silicone, plastics com- 
| pounding. Chemistry or chemical engineering degree desirable. Progressive, 
expanding company wth advancement opportunities. Send resume, age, salary, 
to KirKHILL Ruspser Co., Brea, Calif. 


[|] ELASTOMER lil 
RESEARCH & DEVELOPMENT 


Our expanding program requires a man to head 
research and development activities on elastomers. 
This person will help to formulate and guide re- 
search and will develop applications for new 
products. 

Position requires initiative and creative ability 
with a reasonably broad background in and 
knowledge of rubbers and their applications. 
This is a major opportunity in a rapidly expand- 
ing 


5 


city of 60,000 in the industrial Ohio River Valley. 





chemical organization near Parkersburg, 


All replies held strictly confidential. Write, giving 
details of experience to: 


E. M. Mills, Personnel Director 


Division 
of 
Borg-Warner 


MARBON CHEMICAL BW 


P.O. Box 68, Washington, West Virginia 











| REMEMBER to show the box number on the envelope when writing 

to classified advertisers—that's the only way we can identify the 
advertiser to whom you are writing. 
Address your letters to— 

Box Number (show number) 

c/o RUBBER AGE 
101 West Slst Street 
New York 1, N. Y. 


aa “Help Wanted” continued on next page 
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HELP WANTED 











(~~ PERSONNEL CONSULTANT 
specialized in rubber & component materials 
Production—Sales—Chemists— eers 
—Technical Representatives— eting— 
Product Development—Process Supervisors 


Discuss your problems with 
Clem D, Easly, Special Consultant 
CADILLAC ASSOCIATES, INC. 
29 E. Madison Bidg., —— ili., Fi 6-9400 


as 











CHEMISTS — CHEMICAL ENGINEERS 
ADMINISTRATIVE — TECHNICAL 
Our Bina tig seme — 
vites your investiga 
TOP CHEMICAL POSITIONS OT A ALL LEVELS. 
Call, write, or wire: LADYS HUNTING (Consultant) 
DRAKE PERSONNEL, INC. 
29 East Madison Building, Chicago 2, Ill. 
FInancial 6-8700 





LL ene enn 











EXECUTIVE TECHNICAL SALES OFFICE 


lon EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


specialist for the “Rubber Industry” 
HAROLD NELSON 683 Finest NATIONAL Tower 
PHONE: FRANKLIN 6-6861 AKRON &, OHIO 


























COLORS wwssce' 
RUBBER-VINYLS 


FINELY PULVERIZED, BRILLIANT 


Midwest: FRED L. BROOKE CO., 
P. O. Box 463, Oak Park, Ill. 


Pacific Coast: ERWIN GERHARD 
465 California St., San Francisco 4, Calif. 


PALMER SUPPLIES CO. 
2281 Seranton Rd., Cleveland 
800 Broadway, Cincinnati 
211 E. Robinson Ave., Orlando, Fla. 


BROOKLYN 


COLOR WORKS, INC. 











3335335333333 











Choose MOLD LUBRICANTS with Care 


| for precision work ¢ for quality * for clean release 


We have over 25 varieties of Mold Lubricants, Silicone Oils, 
Emulsions, Polyethylene Emulsions, and non-Silicones, which are 
being used by rubber and plastic manufacturers throughout the 
world. 


All Samples Now Packed In Pressure Pak Cans 
For Your Convenience In Testing. 
BLACK CELLULOSE FLOCK FOR SALE 

For Complete Technical Data & Prices 
Write or Phone: 


STONER’S INK CO. 


Quarryville, Pennsylvania 


STerling 6-2745 





Gummi uno Aspest-Prastiscue Massen 
(Rubber & Asbestos-Plastics) 


The international monthly journal of the rubber, 


asbestos and plastics industries. 


Articles in German, English and French 
Is regularly read in more than 50 countries 
and is the Advertising Medium 
for all firms interested in export. 


Annual subscription DM 33.60 (incl. postage) 


Specimen copy and advertising rates on applica- 
tion to the publishers. 


A. W. Gentner-Verlag, Stuttgart / Germany 


P. O. Box 668 
CNA 












is} Proved in years of efficient service, FLEXO 
JOINTS offer the flexibility of hose — the 
strength of pipe — the ideal steam connection 
for presses, tire molds, etc. 

Four styles, for standard pipe sizes 4” to 3”. 


e@ Write for information and prices. 
S. A. ARMSTRONG, LTD. 


FLEXO SUPPLY CO. INC. 4662 Page Blvd. $ St. Louis 13, Mo. 10 conede: 1400 SiceARMSTRONG, UTD. 
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For MAXIMUM returns 


at minimum cost, 


advertise in the Classified Columns of RUBBER AGE 
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MIX AND PRESS CURE TIME OPEN. Banbury. Presses: 24” x 24”, 
42” x 42”, (1) 4 ft. x 12 ft. Also water dispersible ball-milling. Gro-Corp 
Rusper C Lima, Ohio. J. E. Waters, General Manager. 





Master Batching 
Mixing of all kinds 


BESTREAD PRODUCTS CO. STOUGHTON, MASS. 


To Your Specification 
K. B. C. INDUSTRIES, INC. NEW HAVEN, CONN. 


681 State St: Tel: State 7-5662 
Otte J. Lang, General Manager 

















CUSTOM RUBBER MIXING WANTED 


Have Banbury capacity for either sponge or dense. 
Our years of experience arc your assurance of 
quality. 
BROWN RUBBER CO., INC. 
P. O. Box 1000, Lafayette, Indiana 
Phone: Gibson 7-2121 


Avoid Unuccess | 
Tab lwestno 
MAKE | BURTON 











eee BLACK weap 


CUSTOM COMPOUNDS 


AMERICAN HARD RUBBER 


11g 








SOUTH FLORIDA TEST SERVICE, INC. 
(Estabilshed 1931) 
Corrosion, weathering and sunlight tests. Four locations in Southern Florida 
for inland, salt atmospheric, tidewater and total immersion exposure tests. 
4301 N. W. 7th St., Miomi 44, Florida 








YOUR CUSTOM-MIXING 
DEPARTMENT 


BURTON'S) ©*°cting standards of quality and uni- 
formity insure that your compound 
will be mixed as carefully as you 
would do it yourself. 


Selecting from our inventory of 190 rubber, pigment 
and chemical ingredients, or from your stock of raw 
material, BURTON will custom mix both block and 
colored stock...and deliver on short notice. 


Our laboratory, supervised by a graduate chemical en- 
gineer with many years experience in rubber compound- 
ing assures uniform quality in Tensile Strength, mod- 
ulus, Elongation, Hardness, Mooney Scorch and Plas- 
ticity. 
yen “MIKE THE MIXER" is the symbol of 
™ Quality Custom ling and Mixing. 
, For technice! consultation at no obligation 
attach this ad te your ad mail to: 


URTON RUBBER =|» 


Tela dal: st 





PROCESSING 9: 


Y 
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sa iadelal 








HALE AND KULLGREN | 


| 
| Specialists in Process and Plants for Rubber and Plastics | | 
| A Complete Engineering Service including: Economic |} 
| Surveys; Process Design; Installation; Contracting and 
Operation. 
BLAW-KNOX COMPANY 
Aetna Standard Division 
|i} 613 E, Tallmadge Ave., Akron 10, Ohio, FRanklin 6-7161 


——o) 
—_—— 

















CORK 
GRANULATED TO SPECIFICATIONS 


MARYLAND CORK COMPANY, INC. 


414 Meyerhoff Bidg. Charles & Saratoga Sts. 
| Baltimore |, Maryland 


SINCE 1880 RUBBER GOODS 
| PR « ORES SHIELDS 


RUBBER APRONS 
DRESS SHIELD LININGS 
RAND RUBBER CO. 





























STOCKINET SHEETS 
BABY PANTS 


RUBBER SHEETS 
BABY BIBS & APRONS RAINCAPES & COATS 
SANITARY WEAR RUBBER SPECIALTIES 
RUBBERIZED SHEETING VINYL PLASTIC SHEETING 


RUBBER DAM & BANDAGES — SHEET GUM 
BROOKLYN: By. BU. 5. a 
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EQUIPMENT 


WANTED 





WANTED 
1,000 and 2,000 gallon vertical jacketed tanks for rubber 
Stainless steel clad inner shell preferred. Will consider non-stainless. 
Toyap CORPORATION 
Latrobe, Pennsylvania 


Phone: KEystone 7-7754 


SALE 





MATERIALS FOR 


RELEASE PAPER fer sale 2800 Ibs. silicone treated vegetable —— 
paper in rolls 1-27/32” wide x 11” diameter. 20c per pound deliv. 
Can be used as separator or rele: ise paper. 
U. Piastic BANDAGE Co. 

323 Niagara Street 

Buffalo 1, N. Y. 


EQUIPMEN|] 


FOR SALE 


compounding A L. = 3 Ee act 


ment 





FOR SALE: 43 — Baxer-Perkins #17, 200 gal. jacketed mixers, s 
or duplex blades, individual 30 HP motors, drives, power screw tilts; 
Baker-Perkins 100 gal., sigma or dispersion blades. jacketed, hydraulic 
3 — Baker-Perkins 50 gal., sigma blades, jacketed; 2— Day 35 gal. s 
blade. Prices are lower than ever before — Phone or wire collect for de 
Perry Eguirmert Corp., 1409 N. 6th St., Philadelphia 22, Pa. 


: FOR SALE 
mills complete with G E 200 hp motor and drive; 
motor and M G set; 20 presses, 24” x 24” x 14” 


2—20” x 22” x 60” 
st extruder D C 


igma 
2 — 
tilts; 
igma 
tails. 


} 
ram, 


~Adamson United hydraulic press, 1000 ton, 42” x 84” platen area, } 
aa 24” stroke, 6—6” strain rods, 2—20” openings, valves and controls 
Write or phone: 
James L. Brown 
349 East Exchange St, 
Akron 4, Ohio 


FRanklin 6-2911 or FRanklin 6-6791 


1950 Albert 16 x 40” mixing mill, chilled iron rolls fitted for water and st 
cata gears 1.5 to 1 ratio. Bull gear. shaft pinion, bed plate, 
pans, reduction drive gear, flexible coupling, safety brake and 50 hp 220 
V motor included. Address Box R-490-S, RuspBer AGE. 

Save on FIRST Class EQUIPMENT 
Banbury Model B mixer; 25 hp Baker Perkins mixers to 300 gal. New Falcct 


ribbon blenders in steel or stainless—-a 
14” x 30”. Extruders: Royle 2”, 3”; 
blender—150 cu. ft, Blaw-Knox 300 cu. ft. 


NRM 1%”. Patterson-Kelley 


250 ton self-cont., 














laminate pt 


sizes. New F-B 2-roll mil 


ess 


3 French Oil presses—10” ram. Dunning & Boschert presses—12” ram. 
Stewart Bolling 22” ram, 36” 36”. 6 Southwark presses—14” ram, Se 
36”. Stokes, Kux, Colton preform presses Hammer mills, pulverizers, 
sifters 
Rental-Purchase Plan 
Send for FIRST FACTS Listings 
FirRST MACHINERY Corp 
209-289 Tenth St., Brooklyn 15, N. Y 
STerling 8-4672 
——.N 
( FOR SALE , 
1—22” x 60” Farrel-Birmingham 2 roll mills, 150 HP 
1—6” x 12” Adamson 3 roll calender, M.D. 
4—14” x 30” Farrel-Birmingham uni-drive mills. 
1—32” x 32” hydraulic press, 16” ram. 


52 9th Street Brooklyn 15, N. Y. Phone HY 9-7200 
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CHEMICAL & PROCESS MACHINERY CORP. 
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We are one of the foremost specialists in 

supplying everything in used, reconditioned 

aARMMAco and new machinery for the Rubber and 
Plastics industries only. 

NEW —Laboratory mills, hydraulic presses, 


extruders, bale cutters and vulcanizers, We are interested in 
purchasing your surplus machinery or complete plant. 


AKRON RUBBER MACHINERY CO., INC. 
200 South Forge St., Akron 9, Ohio, Phone HEmiock 4-9141 











HOWE MACHINERY CO., INC. 





regory Avenue 
DESIGNERS G BUILE 


OF “V" BELT MANUFACTURIN 


IPMENT 


ENGINEERING FACILITIES FOR 
Ca r Write 


SPECIAL EQ 
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1 MACHINERY 


are synonymous to the rubber industry 


“BOSS WE ARE 
BROKEN DOWN 
AND | DON'T 
KNOW WHERE 


“THAT'S EASY, 
YOU SHOULD KNOW! 
CALL ALBERT 
IN TRENTON” 





TO GET 
THE PART” 








Trenton 3, New Jersey 


21 Nottingham Way 
Phone: EXport 4-7181 








“NEW YEAR’S SPECIALS” 


84”, 2 roll top cap Rubber Mill, A-1 condition. Late! 


600 Ton Adamson, Slab side construction, 8 opening hydraulic press 
Nine steam platens, 42” x 42” size. 26” dia. ram x 24” stroke. 
Black Rock Guillotine Cutter. Model 4-KAT with 14” knife. 
Adamson 6” Rubber Tuber with strainer head. 

Banbury #’s 3A and 11 available, complete with motor drives 
Inspect under power 

A full line of equipment for the Rubber Industry: Banbury Mixers, 
Tubers, Rubber Mills, Molding Presses, Die Cutting Presses, Accu- 
mulators, Vulcanizers, etc., etc. 

Write for Brochure on our new 6” x 13” Rubber Lab Mill 


WE WILL FINANCE 


JOHNSON MACHINERY CO. 
683-R Frelinghuysen Ave. 
Newark 2, New Jersey 
Blgelow 8-2500 


What do you need? What do you have to sell? 








aa ml 
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Several 22 x 22 x 60” mills, moter and drive, new rolls. 

0”, 40 ”, 48”, 50” mills, motor and drive. 

12” x 42” “Eemco”’ press, 24” ram, 6 opening, all steel. 
ll 22” x 68” Birmingham calender, motor and drive. 


# +1, #2, #3, Royle rubber extruders. 
200 gallon cement churns, jacketed and unjacketed 
Vew 6 x 13” Laboratory mills and calenders. 


24 x 24” Press, 18” stroke, 


steel rampot. 


All machines offered are fully rebuilt and guaranteed. 
Buying and selling. 





RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY CO., INC 
2014 UNION TURNPIKE NORTH BERGEN. N. J 
INION $-1073 









‘HEAVY RUBBER & PLASTIC MACHINERY 
> Rebuilt 

> Installed 

> Repaired 


Complete job done right in your plant. 
No supervision required. 30 years 
experience in servicing mills, mixers, 
calenders, tubers, etc. 





Rebuilt Bearing... 
Part of N.E.E. Service 


Metal spraying oe welcomed. Used equipment bought and sold. 


— Witt New England Engineering Co., Inc. 
— PHONE 
TODAY (f D 


P.O. Box 465, Derby, Conn. REgent 5-644! 











Volume X 
THE CHEMICAL FORMULARY 


Editor-in-Chief, H. BENNETT 
392 Page . 5. x B'/ ° $8.00 
This new volume is a collection of up-to-date formulae com- 


piled by the country's leading industrial and research chemists. 
An entirely new book complete in every detai!, each formulae 
s new and different. All of the formulae are the result of long 
years of research and experiments. 

No important industry has been overlooked. No matter how 
simple or complex a problem may be, this book will enable the 
solving of it easily and quickly. The chapter on rubber, resins, 
plastics and waxes contains many new and helpful formulae 
many of which have never before been revealed. Get your 
copy today. 

Order from 
THE RUBBER AGE 


101 West 3ist Street, New York |, N. Y. 











NEW CONCEPT 


1 
in calender and mill frame . SPECIAL 
construction — frames of " " 
fabricated steel weldments -- | at — meng ron 
lifetime guarantee —new | S™encer with drive. 
machines built in any size - 


Guaranteed 


NEW-USED- REBUILT 
MACHINERY 


21 SHERMAN ST. ¢ WORCESTER, MASS. 











Need Good Used Machinery? 





Bill Tapper 


YONKERS 
8-4173 












TAPPER MACHINERY COMPANY 


130 Buena Vista Ave. 
Yonkers, N. Y. 





Sad-“Jatled Seller 











identifying Marks: Droop at the edges, clipped all 
around, Buys High, sells low. Always forgets to 
check the market for used equipment in the Classi- 
fied Section of RUBBER AGE. Never did realize 
he could keep up with everything that’s going on if 
he'd only read it every month. 


() Three Years 


[] Two Years 


Best Remedy: Two subscriptions to RUBBER AGE, 
one for him—at home, and the other for his Number 
1 Boy so they'll both be well posted. The coupon 
below is all you need to order both. 

Mail it now! 


Please enter .... subscriptions to RUBBER AGE, starting with the next issue, for: 


[] One Year 


We understand that each subscription costs $10 for 3 years, $7.50 for 2 years, and $5 





for one year (U. S. Rates). Send bill to: (1 Company [1 Each Person 
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Hall 


LOW TEMPERATURE 
PLASTICIZER FOR 
VINYL AND RUBBER 








LOW COST 
PLASTICIZER AND 
WETTING AGENT FOR 
VINYL AND RUBBER 

















Issued by 


MAEELC Oo The C. P. Hall Co, 
NEWS Chemical Manufacturers 


* No. 8 








Dioctyl Azelate C-498 is an ester-type technical grade 
plasticizer, low in volatility and in water extractions. 

It imparts good light and heat stability and is highly 
recommended for calendered films, sheets, coated films, 
dispersions, plastisols and extrusions. Users report that 
C-498 is an excellent softening agent for synthetic rubbers, 
especially the nitrile type. C-498 is manufactured by: 

The C. P. Hall Co. 


Another quality plasticizer, C-325 is reported to do many jobs 
at lower cost with smaller amounts needed. It is a primary 
plasticizer for nitro-cellulose, chlorinated 

rubber, polystyrene and other synthetics, imparts 
permanent flexibility. C-325 also is ideal as a 
secondary softener for many vinyl resins. As a 
wetting agent for colors and pigments it produces 
a finer grind, more stable dispersion, and serves 
as an effective anti-livering agent. For nitrile 

type rubbers, C-325 is a good low temperature 
plasticizer, producing compounds that will pass the 
ASTM Test at temperatures to —65° C. It is 
manufactured by: The C. P. Hall Co. 


Be Accurate: Call it PARA-FLUX® only if it came from 
The C. P. Hall Company 














AKRON CHICAGO MEMPHIS LOS ANGELES NEWARK 
C Pp Ha Phone Phone Phone Phone Phone 
° - “ JE fferson POrtsmouth JAckson MAdison MArket 


CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 5-5175 7-4600 6-8253 2-2022 2-2652 
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“A. Schulman Inc. 


Exclusive U.S. Sales Agent for AVISUN 


Polypropylene 


Inthe molding and extrusion field 












AV | S U N The full distribution facilities of the Schulman organization are 
now ready to supply you with AVISUN POLYPROPYLENE 


molding and extrusion resins. Strategically located Warehouses 
assure quick delivery to any point in the nation. In addition, 
through A. Schulman Inc., AviSun technologists are at your 
call to assist you in exploring present or anticipated product 
applications for this exciting new material. 
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AKRON 9, OHIO EAST ST. LOUIS, ILL. LOS ANGELES 17, CAL. BOSTON 16, MASS. 

790 E. Tallmadge Ave. 14th and Converse Sts. 3350 Wilshire Blvd. 738 Statler Building 


NEW YORK 22, N. Y. ORANGE, TEXAS CHICAGO 45, ILL. 
460 Park Avenue P. 0. Box 1209 2947-51 W. Touhy Ave. 





OTAN-TONE 


PCLle tigew 


Polyethylene Color Concentrates 


The consumer impact achieved from finished prod- 
ucts of extruded or molded polyethylene is greatly 
determined by faithful duplication of the original 
color sample from the designer. For rich, vivid 
colors or soft, warm colors, matched exactly to the 
color you desire, STAN-TONE PE Polyethylene 
Color Concentrates are your answer, 


Now available in pellet form, STAN-TONE PE 
Colors minimize dusting and combine exceptional 
heat and light stability with high resistance to 
migration, crocking, leaching and bleed. Excel- 
lent in high-density polyethylene applications. 
STAN-TONE PE Colors are ideal for use in pol- 
yethylene containers, film, filament, pipe and 
wire and cable, 





Other STAN-TONE Colors 
for plastic and rubber: 
PS TAN-TONE MBS Mesterbotch B® STAN-TONE Dry colors 
BSTAN-TONE PEC Polyester poste PSTAN-TONE Paste 
»STAN-TONE GPE 50% Pigment concentrate 


Our loboretories can solve your specific color 
compounding problem. For information, contact: 


AK HARWICK STANDARD CHEMICAL CO. 


60 SOUTH SEIBERLING STREET, AKRON 5, OHIO 
ALBERTVILLE ALA ¢- BOSTON 16, MASS. , CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS | GREENVILLE, S.C, LOS ANGELES 21, CALIF. . TRENTON 9, NJ 
SLD GUNTERSWILLE HWY 661 BOYLSTON ST — 2724 W LAWRENCE AVE PO BOX 746 1248 WHOLESALE STREET 2595 £. STATE ST 











43rd YEAR 


Rubber Age 


COVERING THE MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER AND RUBBERLIKE PLASTICS PRODUCTS 


mm 5 he that add up. 


In This Issue 
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black dispersions 

page 811 


How radiation power consumed in fast mixing 
affects neoprene 


page 819 


scorch in processing 
Influence of high 


temperature on . : ae 
atyl valeqnization + effect on compression set and resilience 


page 826 
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